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Editorial 


The  term  “British  Studies”  in  the  title  of  this  new  Journal  is 
intended  to  have  the  broadest  possible  connotation,  both  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  and  a  cultural  sense.  “British”  refers  to  that  unique  his¬ 
torical  association  of  peoples  with  England  as  its  center,  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  the  old  Empire,  and  in  the  modem  Commonwealth 
around  the  world.  “Studies”  are  conceived  by  the  historians  who 
make  up  the  editorial  staff  and  Board  of  Advisers  as  extending  to  all 
the  organized  fields  of  knowledge  which  are  cognate  to,  or  draw 
upon,  history. 

Although  as  thus  defined  the  scope  of  this  Journal  is  very  wide, 
limitations  will  be  placed  on  its  contents.  What  is  essentially  or 
primarily  factual,  descriptive,  or  narrative  will  be  presented  only 
if  it  is  significantly  new.  Analysis,  synthesis,  interpretation  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  exegesis  will  be  the  characteristic  functions  of  the  Journal. 
It  will  aim  to  select  articles  from  contributors  working  in  various 
disciplines  and  sharing  such  scholarly  ideals  as  critical  acumen, 
historical  insight,  and  distinction  of  style.  The  Journal  will  not  be 
concerned  with  the  printing  of  documents  as  such,  or  of  book  re¬ 
views  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  there  will  be  review  articles 
which  put  into  a  large  context  recent  books  of  especial  consequence, 
and  bibliographical  essays  which  appraise  recent  publications  in  a 
particular  field.  To  further  its  general  purpose  of  providing  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  scholarly  views,  the  Journal  will  give 
space  to  letters  meriting  attention. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  will  not  seek  to  discourage  contro¬ 
versy  in  its  pages.  They  realize  that  candid  scholarship  at  times 
necessarily  involves  disputation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hope,  by 
their  approval  of  articles,  to  differentiate  between  honest  scholarly 
divergence  and  the  savage  thnists  of  academic  vendetta.  Editorial 
discrimination  will,  of  course,  not  alone  determine  the  nature  of  the 
Journal.  While  the  editors  will  propose  questions  for  critical  ex¬ 
amination,  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  con¬ 
tributors  themselves  will  shape  the  enterprise.  The  appearance  of 
this  Journal  is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  creative 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  British  studies. 

In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  in  the  United  States, 
British  studies  have  a  place  second  only  to  American  studies.  This 
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has  been  one  reason  for  the  decision  to  edit  and  print  this  Journal 
in  the  United  States,  but  contributions  will  be  welcomed  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth,  and  wherever  else  an  interest 
is  found  in  British  civilization. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  wish  to  record  their  gratitude  to  the 
Conference  on  British  Studies  for  its  sponsorship,  to  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  for  its  cordial  endorsement,  and  to  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Hasler  of  New  York  for  the  imaginative  generosity  which  makes 
this  venture  possible. 

Willson  H.  Coates 


King  John  and  the  Historians 

King  John  Lackland  was  surely  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  fig¬ 
ures  ever  to  rule  England.  The  dramatic  ambivalence  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  the  passions  that  he  stirred  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  very  magnitude  of  his  failures,  have  made  him  an  objeet  of  end¬ 
less  fascination  to  historians  and  biographers.  Whose  interests 
would  not  be  piqued  by  the  man  who  was  recently  described  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  as  “cruel  and  ruthless,  violent  and  passionate, 
greedy  and  self-indulgent,  genial  and  repellant,  arbitrary  and  judi¬ 
cious,  clever  and  capable,  original  and  inquisitive”?  ^ 

As  one  might  expect,  King  John  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
scholarly  attention.  Nearly  every  historian  who  touehes  on  any 
aspect  of  his  reign  feels  compelled  to  oflFer  his  own  judgment  of 
John’s  puzzling  eharacter,  his  effectiveness,  even  his  personal  moral¬ 
ity.  The  present  century  has  seen,  in  addition  to  numerous  special¬ 
ized  studies  of  various  facets  of  John’s  reign,  no  less  than  three 
major  biographies  of  that  indefatigable  but  luckless  king.  The  first 
of  these,  by  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  was  published  in  1902  and  reflects 
the  traditional  viewpoint  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  2  The  see- 
ond,  Sidney  Painter’s  work  of  1949,  stresses  the  monarch’s  relations 
with  his  baronial  and  administrative  subordinates  and  presents  a 
more  genial  and  sophisticated  interpretation  of  John  himself.  ^ 
Hopes  for  a  promised  companion  volume  dealing  with  military  and 
naval  institutions  and  the  development  of  the  common  law  under 
John  have  been  shattered  by  Painter’s  untimely  death. 

The  most  recent  of  John’s  biographers.  Dr.  W.  L.  Warren,  pub¬ 
lished  his  study  in  1961.  ^  As  Warren  explains  it,  his  purpose  is  to 

1.  A.  L.  Poole,  From  Domesday  Book  to  Magna  Carta  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford, 
1955),  p.  425. 

2.  Kate  Norgate,  John  Lackland  (London,  1902).  A  German  study,  Leh¬ 
mann’s  Johann  ohne  Land  (Berlin,  1904),  although  of  sound  scholarship,  adds 
little  to  the  work  of  previous  English  writers. 

3.  Sidney  Painter,  The  Reign  of  King  John  (Baltimore,  1949).  Painter’s 
earlier  work,  William  Marshal  (Baltimore,  1933)  is  an  exceptionally  valuable 
study  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  loyal  of  John’s 
barons.  His  Reign  of  King  John  begins  shakily  with  a  tribute  to  Sir  Fr^erick 
(sic)  and  Lady  Stenton  but  thereafter  is  a  model  of  scholarship. 

4.  W.  L.  Warren,  King  John  (New  York,  1961 ).  J.  C.  Holt’s  more  special¬ 
ized  study  of  baronial  discontent  under  John.  The  Northerners,  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  immediate  future. 
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dispel  the  grisly  caricature  of  John  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  Victorians  and  is  still  widely  accepted  by  educated  laymen,  but 
which  has  been  altered  by  half  a  century  of  research.  Tantalized 
by  this  promise,  I  read  Warren’s  biography  with  more  than  usual 
interest  and  then  undertook  to  review  for  myself  the  history  of 
John’s  changing  image  among  historians  of  the  past  several  genera¬ 
tions.  In  what  ways  and  to  what  degree  did  the  Victorian  view  of 
John  differ  from  our  own? 

Traditionally,  John  was  portrayed  as  something  of  a  monster. 
Bishop  Stubbs  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant  and  spoke  of  “the  mean 
trickery  by  which  he  qualified  his  capricious  despotism.”^  John 
Richard  Green  took  an  exceptionally  dour  view  of  his  character: 

‘Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence  of 
John.’  The  terrible  view  of  his  contemporaries  has  passed 
into  the  sober  judgment  of  history  ....  in  his  inner  soul 
John  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He  united  into 
one  mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their 
unbridled  lust,  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness, 
their  superstition,  their  cynical  indifiEerence  to  honor  or 

truth.  *5 

And  Kate  Norgate  ended  her  biography  with  the  conclusion  that 
John  was  a  man  of  “almost  superhuman  wickedness.”'^ 

These  views  were  bound  to  change.  Even  in  the  absence  of  new 
evidence  or  the  application  of  new  critical  techniques  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  sources,  John’s  character  could  only  gain  from  re-evalu¬ 
ation.  Moreover,  as  the  twentieth  century  progressed,  historians 
were  increasingly  influenced  by  important  developments  in  psy¬ 
chology.  Many  found  that  they  no  longer  believed  in  such  things  as 
the  foulness  of  hell,  the  corruption  of  inner  souls,  or  superhuman 
wickedness.  At  a  time  when  social  scientists  were  amending  Father 
Flannigan’s  slogan  to  read,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  man,” 
it  became  popular  to  do  away  with  “wickedness”  altogether  and  to 
substitute  “mental  illness.”  And  so,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
John  was  transformed  from  an  unscrupulous  villain  into  a  psychotic. 
This  view  was  first  proposed  by  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis  who  de¬ 
clared,  “It  is  our  opinion  that  John  Lackland  was  subject  to  a  mental 
disease  well  known  to-day  and  described  by  modem  psychiatrists 
as  the  periodical  psychosis  ....  among  his  Angevin  ancestors  were 

5.  William  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (6th  ed.,  3  vols. 
Oxford,  1897),  I,  563. 

6.  John  Richard  Green,  History  of  the  English  People  (special  ed..  Nations 
of  the  World  series,  4  vols..  New  York,  n.d.),  I,  237. 

7.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  286. 
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fools  and  madmen.  .  .  .”8  And  again,  “All  the  symptoms  we  have 
enumerated  are  those  of  the  periodic  psychosis  or  cyclothymia. 
Philip  Augustus  had  a  madman  as  his  rival.”*^ 

These  views,  although  echoed  by  a  certain  number  of  English 
historians,  are  not  widely  held  today.  To  be  sure,  historians  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century  are  just  as  impatient  of  corrupt  inner 
souls  and  superhuman  wickedness  as  ever,  but  they  challenge  the 
traditional  view  on  the  grounds  that  John’s  wickedness,  as  reported 
by  thirteenth-century  chronicles,  has  been  exaggerated.  Almost 
every  aspect  of  John’s  kaleidoscopic  career  has  been  subjected  to 
detailed  investigation  by  such  scholars  as  C.  R.  Cheney,  J.  C.  Holt, 
H.  G.  Richardson,  Sidney  Painter,  and  Lady  Stenton.  Vivian  Gal¬ 
braith,  in  his  splendid  study,  Roger  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris, 
demonstrated  the  dangerous  unreliability  of  these  two  thirteenth- 
century  historians  who  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  more  lurid 
indictments  of  John’s  character.  it  became  clear  that  some  of  the 
popular  atrocity  stories  traditionally  associated  with  the  reign  were 
based  on  biased  and  ill-informed  testimony.  Kate  Norgate,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  using  Wendover  as  her  authority,  writes,  “The  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich  . . .  was  seized  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  loaded  with  chains, 
flung  into  prison,  and  there  crushed  to  death  beneath  a  cope  of 
lead.”  13  Wendover  places  this  event  in  1209  and  names  as  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  John’s  brutality  Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  This  same 
archdeacon  Geoffrey,  however,  became  bishop  of  Ely  in  1225. 
Painter  believes  that  the  victim  in  question  was  another  Geoffrey 
of  Norwich  who  was  not  the  archdeacon  but  the  justice  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  he  died  in  prison  not  in  1209  but  in  1212 n.  One  can  only 


8.  Charles  Petit-Dutaillis,  The  Feudal  Monarchy  in  France  and  England, 
(London,  1936),  p.  215.  Actually,  Petit-Dutaillis  bases  his  conclusion  more  on 
John’s  vacillations  in  Normandy  than  on  his  evil  reputation. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  216;  L’Essoir  des  etats  d’occident  (new  ed.,  Paris,  1944),  p.  137. 

10.  G.  O.  Sayles,  The  Medieval  Foundations  of  England  (Philadelphia,  1950), 
p.  390.  C.  W.  Previte-Orton,  The  Shorter  Cambridge  Medieval  History  (2  vols., 
Cambridge,  1952),  II,  707,  suggests  in  passing  that  his  alternation  between  energ>’ 
and  lethargy  has  made  his  sanity  suspect. 

11.  See  Poole,  Domesday  Book  to  Magna  Carta,  p.  426;  Warren,  King  John, 

88> 

12.  V.  H.  Galbraith,  Roger  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris  (Glasgow,  1944), 
pp.  35-9.  See  also  R.  Vaughan,  Matthew  Paris  (Cambridge,  1958),  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  review  of  the  problem  in  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  11-16. 

13.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  136;  Roger  Wendover,  Chronica,  ed.  H.  O. 
Coxe  (5  vols.,  1841-44),  III,  229.  See  also  James  Ramsay,  The  Angevin  Empire 
(London,  1903),  p.  434,  and  F.  M.  Powicke,  Stephen  Langton  (Oxford,  1928), 

p.  100. 

14.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp.  270-72.  The  basic  outlines  of  the  tale 
are  corroborated  by  Ralph  de  Coggeshall,  Chronicon  Anglicanum,  ed.  J.  Stevenson 
(Rolls  Series,  1875),  p.  165  (A.D.  1212);  the  Annals  of  Dunstaple,  in  Annales 
Monastici,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard  (5  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1864-9),  III,  33-  4  (A.D.  1210); 
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agree  with  Warren’s  conclusion  that  since  Wendover  “has  the  wrong 
year,  the  wrong  cause,  and  the  wrong  man,  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  his  being  right  about  the  leaden  cope.”^® 

Other  notorious  anecdotes  about  John  fare  no  better.  Kate  Nor- 
gate,  citing  Matthew  Paris,  reports  that  on  the  death  of  the  great 
administrator.  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  John  exclaimed,  “Now 
for  the  first  time  I  am  King  of  England.”  Sidney  Painter,  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  Matthew  Paris,  writes  that  when  John’s  able 
justiciar,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  died  in  1213,  the  king  is  reported  to 
have  remarked,  “‘By  the  feet  of  God  now  for  the  first  time  am  1 
king  and  lord  of  England.’” Unless  we  are  to  add  redundancy 
to  John’s  many  sins,  both  stories  must  be  regarded  with  extreme 
suspicion.  It  seems  probable,  moreover,  that  Adam  of  Eynsham’s 
vivid  and  oft-quoted  descriptions  of  John’s  irreligion  are  to  be  dis¬ 
missed;  1  ®  although  nobody  could  accuse  him  of  possessing  sanctity, 
his  religious  faith  and  pious  works  appear  to  have  at  least  met  con¬ 
ventional  standards.  The  accusations  that  he  attempted  to  seduce 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  important  barons,  Eustace  de  Vesci,  a  man 
who  in  later  years  was  remorselessly  hostile  toward  John,  is  now 
viewed  with  certain  skepticism.  ^  ®  Even  the  famous  episode  in 
which  he  grievously  offended  Hugh  of  Lusignan  by  suddenly  de¬ 
ciding  to  marry  Hugh’s  betrothed,  Isabelle  of  Angouleme,  has  been 


and  the  Annals  of  St.  Edmunds  in  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund’s  Abbey,  ed.  Thomas 
Arnold  (3  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1890-96),  II,  25  (A.D.  1212),  but  without  reference 
to  the  cope  of  lead.  Matthew  Paris’s  accounts  of  this  episode  are  lurid  and  badly 
confused;  Chronica  Majora,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard  (7  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1872-83),  II, 
537-8,  557;  Historia  Anglorum,  ed.  Frederic  Madden  (3  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1866- 
69),  II,  126.  Painter  asserts  that  Geoffrey  was  murdered  in  prison  {op.  cit.,  p. 
236),  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Much  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  at 
least  three  Geoffreys  of  Norwich  were  active  during  John's  reign:  the  justice  of 
the  Jews  (who  was  probably  the  victim  in  question),  Geoffrey  de  Burgh  (arch¬ 
deacon  of  Norwich  who  became  bishop  of  Ely  in  1225),  and  Geoffrey  de  Buckland 
(also  an  archdeacon  of  Norwich  who  vanishes  from  the  records  around  1203). 
^e  Sidney  Painter,  'Norwich’s  Three  Geoffreys,”  Speculum,  xxviii  (1953),  808- 
13.  Painter  complains,  "There  were  simply  too  many  Geoffreys  connected  with 
Norwich.”  See  also  H.  G.  Richardson,  "William  of  Ely,  the  King’s  Treasurer,” 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  4th  series,  X'V  (1932),  51-2. 

15.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  13.  See  also  Poole,  Domesday  Book  to  Magna 
Carta,  p.  427,  n.l. 

16.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  113.  citing  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Anglorum, 
II,  104. 

17.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  p.  61;  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  II, 
559.  Cf.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  194,  n.5,  and  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  14,  134. 

18.  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  Episcopi  Lincolniensis,  ed.  J.  F.  Dimock  (Rolls 
Series,  1864),  pp.  292-3.  See  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  171-2,  who  remarks  dryly, 
"Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  John  was  not  a  great  benefactor  to  monasteries 
which  kept  chronicles  (p.  172).” 

19.  William  of  Newburg,  Historia  Rerum  Anglorum  in  Chronicles  of  the 
Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  H,  and  Richard  I,  ed.  Richard  Hewlett  (4  vols..  Rolls 
Series,  1884-89),  II,  521;  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  189,  230. 
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questioned  by  at  least  one  scholar.  H.  G.  Richardson  attempts  to 
revise  the  chronology  of  the  whole  episode  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  a  prior  agreement  between  Hugh  and  King  John.  20  Rich¬ 
ardson  regards  his  interpretation  as  a  crucial  step  in  vindicating 
Johns  conduct  and  demonstrating  that  he  was  “a  normal,  healthy, 
member  of  his  family  and  class,  prudent  and  politic  in  his  matri¬ 
monial  alliance,”  rather  than  “foolishly  reckless,  mentally  unstable, 
sexually  aberrant.”  21  But  Richardson’s  reinterpretation  has  been 
vigorously  and,  it  seems  to  me,  successfully  challenged  by  F.  A. 
Cazel  and  Sidney  Painter  who  uphold  the  traditional  view  that 
John’s  marriage  to  Isabelle  of  Angouleme  was  a  crude  insult  to 
Hugh  rather  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  previous  agreement.  2  2  Yet 
even  if  one  is  inclined  to  question  Richardson’s  ingenious  theory 
(as  Warren  does),  one  can  still  accept  Warren’s  assertion  that,  “The 
monster  of  personal  depravity  portrayed  by  Wendover  and  Paris 
must  be  dismissed  for  ever.”  2  3 

For  several  generations,  now,  historians  investigating  medieval 
England  have  been  seeking  to  supplement  and  correct  the  history 
of  the  chroniclers  by  turning  to  legal  and  administrative  records. 
As  one  does  this.  King  John  begins  to  appear  in  a  new  light.  War¬ 
ren  remarks,  “Only  the  Old  King  himself  [i.e.,  Henry  II]  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  later  John  in  his  powers  of  organisation  and  the 
ability,  invaluable  in  a  ruler,  to  bend  his  energy  to  points  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  detail,”  2 and  Painter  is  thinking  of  John’s  legal  and 
administrative  talents  when  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  “John  was 
a  far  better  king  than  his  brother  or  his  son  —  probably  as  good  a 
one  as  his  father.  .  .  .”25  John’s  administrative  ability  was  superb, 
and  he  had  a  keen  respect  for  the  common  law.  Moreover,  he  de¬ 
voted  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  administrative 
activities  and  to  the  operation  of  judicial  processes.  These  facts 


20.  H.  G.  Richardson,  "The  Marriage  and  Coronation  of  Isabelle  of  An- 
gouleme,”  English  Historical  Review,  LXI  (1946),  289-314,  and  "King  John  and 
Isabelle  of  Angouleme,”  English  Historical  Review,  LXV  (1950),  360-71. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  361. 

22.  F.  A.  Cazel  and  Sidney  Painter,  "The  Marriage  of  Isabelle  of  Angouleme," 
English  Historical  Review,  LXIII  (1948),  83-9;  LXVII  (1952),  233-5. 

23.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  257. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  47;  see  also  pp.  100-101,  125-153. 

25.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  p.  238;  see  also  pp.  93-150.  The  older  view 
is  expressed  by  Kate  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  215:  "The  whole  judicial  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  realm  was  corrupt."  Ibid.,  pp.  217-18:  "In  a  word,  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  and  administration  set  up  under  the  Norman  kings  and  devel¬ 
oped  under  Henry  and  Richard  had  been  converted  by  the  ingenuity  of  John  into 
a  most  subtle  and  effective  engine  of  royal  extortion,  oppression  and  tyranny  over 
all  classes  of  the  nation,  from  earl  to  villein.” 
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have  been  stressed  by  numerous  historians.  F.  M.  Powicke  notes 
that  “John  was  the  first  king  of  foreign  stock  to  penetrate  again  and 
again  into  all  parts  of  England  and  to  leave  his  mark  upon  her  local 
traditions,”  2  7  and  Jolliffe  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  “the  eyre  of 
the  King’s  person  .  .  .  was  the  only  free  element,  the  moving  centre 
from  which  will,  free,  and  varying  according  to  the  Prince’s  mood 
and  need,  could  play  as  a  transforming  force  upon  the  nation.”  ^  8 
Serving  John’s  government  and  apparently  enjoying  his  full  support 
were  three  of  England’s  greatest  administrators:  the  chancellor- 
archbishop,  Hubert  Walter;  the  justiciar,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter;  and 
the  treasurer,  William  of  Ely.  The  degree  to  which  credit  for  the 
important  achievements  of  the  reign  ought  to  be  divided  between 
John  and  his  brilliant  officers  of  state  can  of  course  never  be  settled. 
But  the  significance  of  the  achievements  is  unquestionable.  Frank 
Barlow  summarizes  the  views  of  a  number  of  scholars  when  he 
writes,  “1199  is  a  real  turning  point  in  English  history.  The  materi¬ 
als  available  to  the  historian  suddenly  become  more  numerous  and 
more  exact.”  ^  9  It  is  during  the  reign  of  John,  for  example,  that  the 
charter  rolls,  patent  rolls,  and  close  rolls  begin  to  be  preserved, 
Ironically,  the  very  devotion  which  John  lavished  on  administra¬ 
tion  and  law  was  a  cause  of  serious  grievance  among  his  people. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  many  who  objected  to  “big  government.” 
The  King’s  restless  and  never-ending  administrative  activity,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  enforced  stay  in  England  after  the  loss  of  Normandy 
and  Anjou  in  1203-4,  tended  to  make  his  rule  seem  more  personal, 
more  tyrannical,  more  stifling  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  His 
remorseless  tours  of  the  countr>',  his  vigorous  attention  to  the  small¬ 
est  points  of  administrative  detail  resulted  in  efficiency  but  also  in 
a  general  feeling  of  oppression,  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  con- 


26.  Besides  the  references  cited  above,  see  Bryce  Lyon,  A  Constitutional  and 
Legal  History  of  Medieval  England  (New  York,  I960),  p.  24 1;  D.  M.  Stenton, 
English  Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  pp.  44-  5,  and  "King  John  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice,”  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  XLIV  (1958),  103-128; 
Frank  Barlow,  The  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England  (London,  etc.,  1955),  pp.  396-9; 
Poole,  Domesday  Book  to  Magna  Carta,  p.  429;  J.  E.  A.  Jolliffe,  Angevin  Kingship 
(London,  1955),  pp.  345  ff.  For  the  older  view,  see  F.  W.  Maitland,  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  History  of  England  (Cambridge,  1908),  p.  93:  "Under  John  the  sale  of 
justice  had  become  scandalous.” 

27.  F.  M.  Powicke,  The  Loss  of  Normandy  (Manchester,  1913),  p.  447. 

28.  Jolliffe,  Angevin  Kingship,  pp.  346-7. 

29.  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England,  p.  398. 

30.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp. 
93  ff. 

31.  This  fact  is  stressed  by  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England,  p.  407; 

Jolliffe,  Angevin  Kingship,  pp.  ^5  ff.  Bryce  Lyon,  Constitutional  and  Legal  His¬ 
tory,  p,  241,  writes,  "John’s  administrative  ability,  though  superb,  led  him  to  de¬ 
velop  Angevin  government  into  a  despotism . ”  and  Previte-Orton,  Shorter 
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tributions  to  the  eflBciency  of  the  central  government  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  John’s  reign  were  to  have  a  lasting  and  beneficial  eflEect 
upon  England. 

Nobody  has  doubted  that  John  was  a  person  of  keen  intelligence 
and  skill.  He  was  not  only  willing  to  make  the  eflEort  to  rule  effec¬ 
tively,  but  was  capable  of  acting  with  remarkable  adroitness.  Most 
historians  now  recognize  that  he  was  a  highly  talented  man,  per¬ 
haps  in  certain  respects  even  a  genius.  His  dash  to  Mirebeau, 
where  he  rescued  his  mother  and  made  captives  of  many  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies,  demonstrates  boldness  and  imagination. 
The  system  of  alliances  which  he  constructed  prior  to  the  disaster 
of  Bouvines  in  1214  reveals  a  diplomatic  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
Many  scholars  believe  that  his  ingenuity  was  never  more  evident 
than  at  those  moments  that  are  commonly  associated  with  his  most 
dramatic  failures.  His  surrender  to  Innocent  HI,  for  example,  was 
accompanied  by  maneuvers  which  transformed  the  pope  from  a 
remorseless  enemy  into  a  valuable  ally.  The  decision  to  become  a 
vassal  of  the  papacy,  probably  John’s  own,  united  immediately  the 
interests  of  the  English  monarchy  with  those  of  Rome,  and  John’s 
subsequent  decision  to  take  the  vows  of  a  crusader  further 
cemented  his  alliance  with  the  church  against  his  enemies  at  home 
and  across  the  Channel.  Far  from  being  an  act  of  humiliation, 
John’s  submission  was  a  clever  bit  of  diplomacy.  Even  in  his 
actions  related  to  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta,  he  is  said  to  have 
demonstrated  his  skill;  “John  handled  the  situation  with  a  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  its  delicate  balance  and  a  resourceful  ingenuity  which, 
whatever  one  thinks  of  him  as  a  man,  can  only  enhance  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  ruler  of  consummate  ability.”  ^  3 

As  a  military  leader,  John  will  always  suffer  by  comparison  with 
his  gifted  brother,  Richard.  But  even  in  military  affairs  John  was 
capable  of  displaying  real  talent.  For  one  thing,  he  was  one  of  the 
key  figures  in  the  development  of  the  English  navy.  To  be  sure, 
naval  organization  had  been  comparatively  elaborate  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  3  4  and  Richard  had  organized  a  rather  impressive 
fleet  in  connection  with  his  crusade;  Lady  Stenton  goes  too  far, 
perhaps,  when  she  says  of  John,  “it  seems  as  though  English  naval 

Cambridge  Medieval  History,  II,  720,  observes  that  under  John  "efficienqr  and  with 
it  oppression  reached  their  peak.” 

32.  See  Warren  King  John,  pp.  207  ff.,  233;  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp. 
192  ff.  Painter  calls  John’s  decision  to  make  England  a  papal  firf,  "a  true  stroke 
of  genius  (p.  193).”  See  also  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  pp.  181-2. 

33.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  232. 

34.  See  my  book,  Anglo-Saxon  Military  Institutions  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
forthcoming). 
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history  must  begin  with  him.”35  Jqss  of  the  northern 

continental  fiefs,  the  Channel  again  became  a  frontier  as  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, and  John  rose  to  this  new  situa¬ 
tion  by  organizing  a  strong  navy  which  had  been  unnecessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  reigns.  He  acted  with  vigor  and  imagination  in 
building  and  organizing  a  fleet  to  guard  the  Channel  coast,  putting 
its  administration  into  the  capable  hands  of  William  of  Wrotham.^'^ 
Thenceforth,  the  English  navy  underwent  more  or  less  continuous 
development,  so  that  John,  if  not  its  father,  was  at  least  its  foster- 
father.  Warren  concludes,  “It  is  surprising  that  a  nation  so  proud 
of  its  naval  history  has  not  honoured  King  John  more.” ^  8 

John’s  failure  to  hold  the  continental  fiefs  has  not  blinded  recent 
historians  to  the  fact  that  his  military  success  in  Ireland  and  along 
the  English  frontiers  was  unprecedented.  Poole  remarks,  “Certainly 
no  medieval  English  king  before  or  since  has  dealt  more  success¬ 
fully  with  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  or  the  Irish.  .  .  .”8S>  And  his  military 
ineffectiveness  on  the  continent  has  been  ascribed,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  treachery  of  his  vassals.^®  It  has  been  impossible,  however, 
to  absolve  John  of  all  criticism  in  connection  with  his  continental 
campaigns.  While  he  was  losing  his  vassals  in  1203  he  was  also 
losing  his  nerve,  and  his  sudden  flight  from  Normandy  while  many 
of  his  supporters  were  continuing  to  fight  vigorously  against  King 
Philip  seems  inexcusable.^ ^  And  John  himself  cannot  escape  at 
least  some  blame  for  his  vassals’  treachery.  Among  other  things, 
John  was  scorned  for  his  mediocre  military  reputation.  “Softsword,” 
he  was  called.  As  Lyon  says,  “Militarily  he  had  never  triumphed 
and  to  gain  prestige  a  medieval  ruler  had  to  excel  in  war .”^2  Aside 
from  the  Mirebeau  incident,  he  lacked  boldness.  When  conducting 
operations  against  his  rebellious  barons  in  the  months  following 
Runnymede,  he  harried  their  lands  and  besieged  isolated  castles 
but  hesitated  to  strike  at  the  center  of  their  power  in  London.  He 
allowed  Prince  Louis’  army  to  land  in  England  without  opposition 
when  he  might  have  thrown  a  considerable  force  against  it.  “*8  But 

35.  D.  M.  Stenton,  English  Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  p.  45.  See  F.  W. 
Brooks,  The  English  Naval  Forces,  1199-1272,  (London,  1933),  pp.  134,  164. 

36.  And  for  a  few  years  between  1087  and  1106. 

37.  See  W.  R.  Powell,  "The  Administration  of  the  Navy  and  the  Stannaries, 
1189-1216,”  English  Historical  Review,  LXXI  (1956),  177-88. 

38.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  125.  See  also  ibid.,  pp.  20-25;  Brooks,  English 
Naval  Forces,  passim;  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England,  p.  409. 

39.  Poole,  Domesday  Book  to  Magna  Carta,  p.  426. 

40.  Ibid.;  Warren,  King  John,  p.  88. 

41.  Previte-Orton,  Shorter  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  II,  708;  Warren,  King 
John,  pp.  86-88. 

42.  Lyon,  Constitutional  and  Legal  History,  p.  l4l. 

43.  See  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  248-9,  252. 
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here  as  on  other  occasions  he  feared  treachery  among  his  own 
troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  to  attribute  the  ever 
questionable  loyalty  of  John’s  armies  to  his  bad  reputation  as  a 
general  and  then  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  treachery  of  his  troops 
is  to  argue  in  a  circle  and  really  explains  nothing.  Perhaps  John 
never  had  a  chance.  Many  historians  have  speculated  that  the  con¬ 
tinental  fiefs  of  the  Angevins  were  bound  to  fall  to  the  French 
monarchy  eventually  and  that  in  John’s  reign  the  time  was  ripe. 
“John’s  problems  were  immense  and  his  near-success  brilliant.  The 
loss  of  the  continental  possessions  was  almost  inevitable.  .  .  .  Rich¬ 
ard  had  left  him  an  empty  treasury,  a  people  wakening  to  disen¬ 
chantment,  and  a  difficult  and  costly  foreign  policy.”'*'* 

Moreover,  it  has  been  argued  that  John’s  alleged  acts  of  tyranny 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  so  characteristic  of  his 
reign  and  against  which  Magna  Carta  itself  was  a  ringing  indict¬ 
ment,  were  in  fact  continuations  of  the  policies  of  his  predecessors. 
J.  C.  Holt  states,  “The  Charter  must  be  read  as  a  criticism  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  not  of  the  behavior  of  a  single  monarch.  .  .  .”'*® 
Painter  writes,  “While  it  seems  likely  that  he  abused  his  rights  as  a 
feudal  monarch  more  enthusiastically  than  his  predecessors,  he  did 
so  along  lines  laid  down  by  them  and  within  the  framework  of 
feudal  ideas.”^®  The  basic  thesis  of  JollifiFe’s  recent  study  of  the 
Angevin  monarchy  is  that  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  first  three 
Angevin  kings  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  These  powerful  rulers, 
he  asserts,  opposed  the  older  concept  of  feudal  monarchy  with  a 
new  attitude,  diflBcult  to  define  —  a  kind  of  “unrealized  absolution 
which  would  have  exercised  all  the  capacities  of  the  Renaissance 
prince  except  that  of  comprehending  its  own  proper  nature  and 
claiming  it  in  set  terms.”'* The  Angevin  rule  was  “a  new  kind  of 

44.  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England,  p.  395.  See  also  Lyon,  Constitutional 
and  Legal  History,  p.  238,  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  89-91,  99;  Robert  Fawtier,  The 
Capetian  Kings  of  France  (London,  I960),  p.  l45:  "The  artificial  union  brought 
about  by  Henry  II,  just  strong  enough  to  hold  together  in  his  own  lifetime,  was 
proving  to  be  a  brittle  thing  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs.”  Powicke  (Loss  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  p.  367),  observes,  "The  causes  of  Angevin  failure  ...  lie  partly,  of  course, 
in  John’s  character,  but  they  are  to  be  found  even  more  in  the  fact  that,  while  in 
France  the  growing  separation  between  feudalism  and  government  was  a  symptom 
of  national  strength  and  purpose,  in  Normandy  it  was  typical  of  a  general  dis¬ 
integration.  In  crushing  the  power  of  resistance  to  themselves  Henry  II  and  his 
sons  destroyed  the  desire  to  unite  against  an  invader.”  On  the  other  hand,  Powicke 
believes  that  Richard’s  death  hastened  the  loss  of  Normandy  (ibid.,  p.  189. 

45.  J.  C.  Holt,  "The  Barons  and  the  Great  Charter,”  English  Historical  Re¬ 
view,  LXX  (1955),  2. 

46.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp.  226-7.  See  also  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom 
of  England,  p.  407,  and  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  178,  238-9- 

47.  Joliffe,  Angevin  Kingship,  p.  341. 
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monarchy.  It  made  no  absolute  claims  but  it  acted  absolutely .”4® 
Consequently,  except  for  certain  unimportant  particulars,  JollifFe 
sees  no  reason  to  think  that  “the  character  of  rule  was  radically 
different  under  John  from  what  it  had  been  under  Henry  II  and 
Richard.  ...  It  was  the  world  rather  than  the  dynastic  habit  that 
was  changing.”**®  Accordingly,  Magna  Carta  was  “a  judgment,  a 
grand  inquest  upon  the  whole  past  of  Angevin  kingship.”^®  These 
conclusions  are  supported  by  other  historians  investigating  specific 
aspects  of  John’s  reign.  His  unpopular  practice  of  demanding 
hostages  from  his  barons  as  guarantors  of  their  fidelity,  although 
carried  out  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  nevertheless  “seems  to  have 
been  a  normal  disciplinary  method  of  Government.”^*  His  custom 
of  deliberately  forcing  his  barons  into  debt  by  high  reliefs  and 
similar  methods  is  now  found  to  have  paralleled  closely  the  policies 
of  his  successful  rival,  Philip  Augustus,  and  his  general  behavior 
toward  heavily  indebted  barons  is  regarded  by  at  least  one  author¬ 
ity  as  being  “lawful  and  traditional.”®^ 

It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  although  John’s  nde 
followed  in  a  general  way  the  traditions  established  by  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  he  did  carry  things  somewhat  farther  than  they.  As 
Warren  says,  “John  designed  no  new  instruments  of  oppression,  but 
he  had  applied  the  final  and  paralysing  turns  of  the  screw.”®®  Yet 
here  again  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  he  did  not  so  much  out  of  an 
innate  wickedness  as  in  response  to  the  serious  economic  problems 
which  beset  him.  He  reigned  during  a  period  of  marked  inflation 
when  the  customary  sources  of  royal  income  were  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  inadequate  to  meet  rising  expenses.  The  wages  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  were  soaring.  John  was  neeessarily  committed  to  a  costly 
foreign  policy  involving  widespread  subsidies  and  numerous  large- 
scale  military  campaigns.  New  methods  of  raising  revenue  were 
essential,  and  John  was  obliged  to  incur  the  odium  of  instituting 
them.  Painter  observes,  “I  can  see  no  justification  for  calling  John 
a  tyrant  in  the  political  or  constitutional  sense.  .  .  .  No  effort  to 
obtain  for  a  government  its  share  of  increasing  profits  is  ever 
popular.”®** 

Thus  far,  then,  John  would  seem  to  have  been  an  unfortunate 


48.  Ihid.,  p.  328. 

49.  Hid.,  p.  329. 

50.  Ibid.,  p.  349. 

51.  Holt,  "The  Barons  and  the  Great  Charter,”  p.  3. 

52.  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  17. 

53.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  239. 

54.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  p.  238. 
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man  indeed.  Faithful  to  his  duties  as  monarch,  plagued  by  treason 
and  by  unreasonable  opposition  to  necessary  financial  measures, 
doomed  to  failure  in  his  attempts  to  sustain  a  crumbling  and  un¬ 
tenable  empire,  the  victim  of  outrageous  calumnies  by  monastic 
historians  of  the  following  generation,  he  would  surely  seem  to 
merit  our  profoundest  sympathies.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have 
come  very  close  to  winning  the  game  after  all.  Painter  declares,  “If 
Bouvines  had  been  won,  John  would  have  been  the  dominant  power 
in  Western  Europe.  With  Philip  Augustus  humbled  there  would 
have  been  little  chance  that  Otto’s  enemies  could  destroy  his  im¬ 
perial  power.  The  papacy  would  have  to  bow  to  the  victorious 
cousins.  And  the  English  baronage  appeased  by  the  recovery  of 
their  continental  lands  would  hardly  have  considered  revolt  against 
so  powerful  a  monarch.”^  ^  His  whole  position  collapsed  because 
of  a  battle  at  which  he  was  not  even  present.  “No  king,”  writes 
Lady  Stenton,  “was  ever  so  unlucky  as  John.” 

But  there  is  of  course  another  side  to  the  story.  No  modem 
student  of  John  would  be  satisfied  to  regard  him  merely  as  a  much 
maligned  but  essentially  good  and  talented  man.  This  is  much  too 
simple  an  interpretation  of  a  person  of  such  profound  complexity. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  interpretation  that  arises  from  a  radically  im¬ 
personal  philosophy  of  history:  that  men  are  puppets  moved  by 
unalterable  underlying  forces  —  that  John  is  a  figure  of  high  tragedy, 
doomed  by  powers  beyond  his  control.  Most  modem  historians, 
while  recognizing  the  limitations  on  personal  volition  imposed  by 
institutions  and  by  the  evolution  of  historical  forces,  are  inclined  to 
credit  the  individual  with  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  particularly 
if  the  individual  in  question  happens  to  be  a  powerful  monarch 
mling  in  a  formative  age.  Although  some  scholars  may  regard  the 
breakdown  of  the  Angevin  empire  as  inevitable,  there  are  others 
who  disagree.  Was  John’s  position  on  the  continent  really  hopeless 
in  1199?  Poole  believes  that  Normandy  was  lost  through  lack  of 
leadership  and  energy.  “Its  resources  in  men  and  money  were  con¬ 
siderable,  and  they  could  be  easily  reinforced  from  across  the 
Channel;  it  was  protected  by  a  network  of  casties  and  defensive 
posts  of  which  Chateau  Gaillard  was  the  last  to  be  constructed  and 
the  strongest.”^ It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that  historians 

55.  Ibid.,  p.  228.  See  also  Barlow,  Feudal  Kingdom  of  England,  p.  402:  "Just 
as  he  had  lost  his  fiefs  through  a  quarrel  not  of  his  own  choosing  and  because  of 
factors  largely  outside  his  control,  so  his  great  struggle  with  the  pope  was  not  in 
origin  of  his  own  making  or  connected  directly  with  his  special  vices.” 

56.  D.  M.  Stenton,  English  Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  p.  44. 

57.  Poole,  Domesday  Book  to  Magna  Carta,  p.  383. 
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who  are  in  a  position  to  be  best  informed  on  conditions  in  France 
under  King  Philip  Augustus  tend  to  doubt  the  inevitability  of 
Philip’s  triumph.  Petit-Dutaillis  attributes  the  conquest  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  fiefs  to  the  personal  superiority  of  the  French  kings  over 
John  and  his  son,^*^  and  Fawtier  writes,  “John’s  folly  was  to  play 
into  Philip’s  hands  and  to  give  him  the  chance  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  his  suzerainty  and  deal  Angevin  power  on  the  continent  a 
deadly  blow.”^^  Powicke  concedes  that  there  were  forces  operating 
in  Philip’s  favor,  but  maintains  that  strong  leadership  of  the  sort 
that  was  demonstrated  by  Coeur  de  Lion  was  sufficient  to  cope 
with  them.®® 

It  may  be  useful  in  assessing  John’s  capabilities  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  his  activities  between  1200,  when  he  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Philip  at  Le  Goulet,  and  1204  when  Philip’s  conquests 
were  completed.  Was  John  foiled  by  forces  beyond  his  control 
during  these  critical  years,  or  did  he  himself  contribute  to  the  dis¬ 
aster?  His  first  important  move  was  his  marriage  to  Isabelle  of 
Angouleme  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh  the  Brown  of  Lusig- 
nan.  Students  of  the  problem  are  generally  agreed  that  this  was  a 
shrewd  step  through  which  John  won  the  unwavering  support  of 
the  important  and  previously  unreliable  house  of  Angouleme.®^ 
Although  at  the  same  time  he  offended  the  equally  important  house 
of  Lusignan,  it  seems  clear  that  he  could  have  retained  at  least  the 
passive  support  of  the  Lusignans  if  he  had  offered  suitable  compen¬ 
sation  to  Hugh  the  Brown.  But  in  fact  John’s  subsequent  behavior 
toward  the  Lusignans  was  not  merely  tactless  but  positively  hostile. 
This  was  inexcusable,  for  it  alienated  unnecessarily  a  powerful 
family  possessing  highly  strategic  territories. ®2  At  length  the 
Lusignans  appealed  to  John’s  overlord.  King  Philip,  who  ordered 


58.  Petit-Dutaillis,  Feudal  Monarchy,  p.  214. 

59.  Fawtier,  Capetiau  Kings  of  France,  p.  146.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  26;  "King 
John’s  blundering  drove  the  English  barons  into  revolt  at  the  very  time  when  a 
united  England  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Philip."  Sayles  (Medieval  Foundations 
of  England,  p.  393),  believes  that  John  was  by  no  means  free  of  blame  in  the 
catastrophe  at  Bouvines.  John’s  role  in  the  campaign  was  to  strike  at  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus  through  Poitou,  forcing  the  French  to  defend  themselves  on  two  fronts:  "After 
a  promising  beginning  to  his  campaign  John  succumbed  to  inertia  and  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  checked  on  the  Loire  when  it  was  essential  that  he  should  advance 
towards  Paris.”  Philip  was  therefore  able  to  devote  his  full  energies  to  the  Flemish 
and  Imperial  forces  at  Bouvines. 

60.  Powicke,  Loss  of  Normandy,  p.  189. 

61.  Cazel  and  Painter,  "The  Marriage  of  Isabelle  of  Angouleme,’’  pp.  83-9; 
Poole,  Domesday  Bool  to  Magna  Carta,  p.  380. 

62.  Ibid.;  Petit-Dutaillis,  Feudal  Monarchy,  pp.  217-18;  Fawtier,  Capetian 
Kings  of  France,  p.  l46.  Warren  (King  John,  pp.  258-9)  writes,  ".  .  .  he  won  a 
respite  by  his  campaign  of  1159  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Le  Goulet,  but  threw  it  away 
by  his  reckless  provocation  of  the  Lusignans." 
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John  to  do  justice  to  them,  and  on  his  failure  to  do  so,  summoned 
him  to  the  royal  court  at  Paris.  Philip  was  able  to  aet  with  strict 
legality;  John  had  played  into  his  hands.  Upon  John’s  failure  to 
appear,  Philip  declared  his  French  fiefs  forfeit  and  threw  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Capetian  monarchy  behind  John’s  nephew,  Arthur  of 
Brittany.  Then  John,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  boldest  stroke  of  his 
life,  surprised  an  army  led  by  Arthur  and  the  Lusignans  who  were 
besieging  John’s  mother,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  at  the  castle  of 
Mirebeau.  Eleanor  was  saved,  and  John  captured  a  great  number 
of  his  enemies  including  Hugh  the  Brown,  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan, 
and  Arthur  himself.  John’s  enemies  were  stunned.  “By  fhe 
autumn  of  1202,”  writes  Warren,  “John  faced  Philip  with  most  of 
the  trump  cards  in  his  hand,  but  still  he  managed  with  incredible 
foolishness  to  lose  every  trick.” 

Prior  to  Le  Goulet,  John  had  won  the  support  o5  William  des 
Roches,  the  powerful  constable  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  who 
had  previously  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Arthur.  John  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  respect  William’s  advice  on  Angevin  aflFairs  and  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Arthur.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  without  William’s 
support,  the  victory  at  Mirebeau  would  have  been  impossible.  After 
Mirebeau,  however,  John  ignored  his  promise  to  William  and  be- 
eame  hostile  toward  him.  This  aet  of  overconfidence  cost  John  the 
support  of  the  constable  and  with  it  that  of  many  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  Angevin  and  Poitevin  barons.®^  John’s  cruel  treatment  of 
his  Mirebeau  captives  was  widely  resented  by  his  continental  vas¬ 
sals.  Twenty-two  prisoners  are  reported  to  have  been  allowed  to 
starve  in  Gorfe  eastle,®®  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
John  murdered  Arthur  in  a  drunken  rage.®'^  Although  the  facts  of 
the  murder  were  long  suppressed,  rumors  of  it  spread  quickly 
among  John’s  wavering  supporters.  King  Philip’s  campaign  again 
gathered  momentum,  and  John  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  At  length, 
with  treason  widespread  in  Normandy  but  with  fortresses  sueh  as 
Rouen  and  Ghateau  Gaillard  still  in  strong  and  loyal  hands,  John 
fled  to  England  in  December,  1203.  Normandy  was  lost  long  be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  return. 

Throughout  the  campaigns  of  1203,  John’s  military  leadership 
was  singularly  purposeless  and  ineffective.  Roger  Wendover’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  monarch  was  immersed  in  voluptuous  lethargy  is 

63.  See  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  Chronicon  AngUcanum,  pp.  137-8. 

64.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  80. 

65.  See  Powicke,  Loss  of  Normandy,  pp.  226-7. 

66.  Annals  of  Margam,  in  Annales  Monastici,  I,  26. 

67.  Ibid.,  I,  27. 
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questioned  seriously  by  modem  scholars,  6®  for  even  during  1203  the 
records  show  that  John  was  still  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his 
administrative  tasks.  But  there  are  times  when  details  of  admin¬ 
istration  ought  to  be  left  to  subordinates  so  that  the  king  may  be 
left  free  to  save  the  lands  being  administered.  However  busy  he 
may  have  kept  himself,  John’s  military  leadership  during  his  last 
months  in  Normandy  left  much  to  be  desired.  If  he  was  not 
lethargic,  he  was  at  least  dangerously  irresolute.  Recent  historians 
have  described  his  behavior  as  a  loss  of  nerve,®®  having  his  tail  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,"^®  and  so  on.  In  short,  “The  triumph  at  Mirebeau 
had  completely  miscarried.  After  it  John  should  have  been  riding 
crests  of  the  waves;  instead  he  foundered  in  the  troughs.  He  had 
only  himself  to  blame.” To  Warren’s  comment  that  “Victory  made 
him  foolhardy  and  power  corrupted  his  judgment.” '^2  ^ay  be 
added  that  adversity  tended  to  paralyze  him.  Nobody  could  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  John  possessed  remarkable  talents,  but  they  were 
talents  of  a  distinctly  limited  sort. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  also  on  the  subject  of  John’s  character. 
The  re-evaluation  of  Wendover  and  Paris  has  cleared  John  of 
several  of  the  sinister  anecdotes  upon  which  earlier  historians  doted, 
but  his  personality  remains  unsavory  to  say  the  least.  The  most  in¬ 
famous  charge  against  John,  his  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  has 
actually  been  more  strongly  confirmed  since  the  time  of  Green, 
Stubbs,  and  Norgate,"^®  and  is  now  accepted  without  much  ques¬ 
tion.  Other  acts  of  cruelty  also  appear  certain.  The  wife  and  son  of 
John’s  once  loyal  and  powerful  baron,  William  of  Briouse,  starved 
to  death  in  a  royal  prison.  In  1212  John  hanged  twenty-eight 
hostages,  sons  of  rebellious  Welsh  chiefs,'^®  and  for  forty  years, 
Arthur’s  sister  Eleanor  was  kept  prisoner  in  Corfe  castle.  One  his¬ 
torian,  observing  that  Eleanor  was  well  treated  in  prison,  remarked 


68.  Wendover,  Chronica,  I,  316-17;  II,  8;  III,  171.  Wendover’s  account  is 
accepted  by  Norgate  {John  Lackland,  p.  89)  and  at  least  partially  by  several  later 
writers,  e.g.,  Sayles  {Medieval  Foundations,  p.  390),  who  refers  to  his  intermittent 
fits  of  energy  and  apathy  in  his  continental  campaigns;  Previte-Orton,  Shorter 
Cambridge  Medieval  History,  II,  707  ("energy  alternated  with  singular  lethargy”). 
But  see  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  87-8. 

69.  Previte-Orton,  Shorter  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  II,  708. 

70.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  86. 

71.  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

72.  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

73.  See  Powicke,  Loss  of  Normandy,  pp.  453-81;  Petit-Dutaillis,  Le  Deshhite- 
ment  de  Jean  Sans  Terre  et  le  meurtre  d’ Arthur  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1925). 

74.  The  story  is  attested  by  every  contemporary  chronicler.  See  Painter,  Reign 
of  King  John,  p.  236;  Warren,  King  John,  p.  185. 

75.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  p.  237.  Although  the  chiefs  were  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  Painter  observes  that  John’s  act  was  "savage  beyond  the  custom  of  the  day." 
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on  the  ambivalence  of  a  king  who  could  murder  one  of  his  prisoners 
and  be  so  generous  to  his  sister,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  John  really 
balanced  his  accounts  by  giving  Eleanor  an  allowance. 

John’s  lustfulness  is  equally  authenticated.  In  pursuing  women, 
however,  he  was  following  in  the  tradition  of  several  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  (two  exceptions  being  William  Rufus  and  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  who  seem  to  have  preferred  men),  and  he  fell  far  short  of 
the  record  of  his  great  grandfather,  Henry  I,  who  is  credited  with 
more  than  twenty  illegitimate  oflFspring.  The  chief  question  is 
whether  or  not  John’s  passion  took  the  dangerously  offensive  direc¬ 
tion  of  seeking  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  barons.  Probably  it 
did,  but  we  cannot  be  perfectly  certain. At  any  event,  he 
possessed  an  offensively  bawdy  sense  of  humor  and  was  capable  of 
“unnecessarily  underhanded  or  nasty  behavior.” As  Painter  ob¬ 
serves,  “Certainly  John  had  no  hesitation  about  making  promises 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping,  and  he  lied  whenever  it  seemed 
convenient  to  do  so,  but  these  are  faults  common  to  most  kings  if 
not  to  all  governments  in  general.  Still  it  seems  clear  that  John 
carried  this  sort  of  thing  beyond  the  limits  allowed  by  the  ethics  of 
his  day.  He  solemnly  approved  Magna  Carta  with  apparently  the 
full  intention  of  asking  the  pope  to  declare  it  invalid.”'^®  Even 
though  some  of  Wendover’s  tales  were  grossly  inaccurate,  John  was 
the  sort  of  person  about  whom  they  could  seem  credible. 

The  one  factor  common  to  all  of  John’s  great  failures  is  baronial 
disloyalty.  As  we  have  seen,  John  was  scarcely  a  loveable  person¬ 
age,  but  barons  had  followed  ruthless  monarchs  in  the  past  and 
would  do  so  again.  John’s  relations  with  his  vassals  were  dominated 
by  mutual  distrust.  The  more  extreme  John’s  suspicions  became, 
the  more  they  were  verified.  It  is  hard  to  discover  which  came  first, 
for  the  barons’  loyalty  was  alienated  by  the  king’s  secretive  and 
suspicious  nature,  while  the  king’s  suspicions  were  exacerbated  by 
the  baron’s  disloyalty.  Rut  however  this  may  be,  John’s  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  ruler  was  constantly  compromised  by  the  clumsiness  with 
which  he  treated  the  nobility.  He  was  untrustworthy,  clandestine, 
and  jealous.  He  often  turned  against  one  of  his  vassals  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  vassal  was  too  powerful.  Not  even  the  faithful 
William  Marshall  could  feel  safe.  In  short,  John  was  lacking  in 


76.  Ibid.,  pp.  232-6;  Warren,  King  John,  pp.  189,  230. 

77.  Ibid.,  pp.  190-91;  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp.  231-2. 

78.  Ibid.,  pp.  229-30.  Warren  calls  his  appeal  to  the  pope  to  annul  the  Charter 
"double-dealing  of  the  most  contemptible,  though  yet  secret,  kind"  {King  John, 
p.  242). 
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precisely  those  virtues  which  his  barons  respected. And  worse 
yet,  he  was  thought  to  lack  that  most  important  of  all  feudal  talents, 
military  prowess.  With  all  this  in  mind,  one  can  appreciate  John’s 
difficulty  in  commanding  his  vassals’  allegiance.  But  John  himself, 
in  turn,  seems  to  have  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  time  after  time 
to  oflFend  his  nobility,  to  attack  them  on  frivolous  grounds,  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  even  the  greatest  of  them  to  ruthless  mercenary  captains 
of  lowly  origin  such  as  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  Gerard  d’Athee,  and 
Engelard  de  Cigogne.  Powicke  calls  John’s  mercenaries  “the  main 
source  of  his  strength  and,  in  turn,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  his 
failure  to  secure  the  support  of  his  subjects.”®*^  John’s  relations  with 
his  barons  were  bound  to  be  difficult,  but,  as  Warren  says,  “the 
basic  case  against  him  is  that  he  did  not  even  try.”®^  It  will  not  do, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  John  was  a  good  king  but  a  bad  man, 
for  the  deficiencies  in  his  personality  could  not  but  aflFect  his  success 
as  a  monarch.  There  is  no  more  dramatic  proof  of  this  fact  than  the 
speed  with  which  the  baronial  conspiracy  in  support  of  Prince 
Louis  dissolved  in  the  months  following  John’s  demise.  Nobody 
would  seriously  dispute  Miss  Norgate’s  statement  that  “John’s  death 
virtually  ended  the  war.  .  .  .  [Prince  Louis’]  enterprise  was  doomed 
to  fail  when  the  kingdom  ceased  to  be  divided  against  itself;  and 
the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  healing  of  its  divisions  was  re¬ 
moved  in  the  person  of  John.”®- 

Despite  a  certain  amount  of  rehabilitation  on  the  part  of  recent 
historians,  John  remains  a  curiously  twisted  and  enigmatic  figure,  a 
man  who  possessed  great  talents  in  certain  areas  but  was  afflicted 
with  fatal  shortcomings  in  others.  This  is  the  view  of  most  modem 
scholars,  and  it  is  refiected  in  Warren’s  biography.  Warren  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  task  of  portraying  John  in  the  light  of 
the  best  modern  scholarship  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the 
non-professional  and  to  wean  him  from  his  Victorian  preconcep¬ 
tions.  Although  Warren  does  not  pretend  to  present  any  boldly 
original  new  ideas,  he  has  managed  to  weave  the  bulk  of  modern 
historical  scholarship  on  his  subject  into  a  lucid  and  eminently  read¬ 
able  narrative.  Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  entertaining  scholar¬ 
ly  biography  of  John  in  existence,  and  its  readability  is  not  achieved 

79.  Ibid.,  71-2,  184  ff.,  258  ff.;  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  pp.  228  ff.,  238, 
and  passim. 

80.  Powicke,  Loss  of  Normandy,  pp.  191-2. 

81.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  258.  John’s  beliavior  toward  the  Lusignans,  which 
I  touched  on  earlier,  is  only  one  of  numerous  examples  of  his  clumsiness  in  baronial 
relations. 

82.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  286.  Cf.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  256;  "John’s 
death  itself  helped  the  cause  of  his  house.  .  .  .’’ 
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at  the  expense  of  historical  accuracy,  depth,  or  detail.  It  speaks  to 
the  public  in  the  public’s  language  but  with  the  scholar’s  keen  sense 
of  intellectual  responsibility. 

What  faults  the  book  has  for  the  most  part  are  either  minor  or 
unavoidable.  Warren  is  perhaps  too  solicitous  of  his  lay  readers 
when  he  goes  to  the  length  of  explaining  to  us  that  fiefs  were 
“feudal  holdings”  (p.  19)  or  that  a  hundred  was  “an  administrative 
subdivision  of  the  shire”  (p.  111).  When  he  states  (p.  48)  that 
Richard  “died  bequeathing  ...  his  inheritance  to  his  brother  John,” 
he  ignores  certain  reservations  that  Painter  expressed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  On  matters  military  (e.g.,  the  account  of  Bouvines,  pp.  223- 
4),  Warren  depends  on  Oman  and,  occasionally.  Lot;  he  would 
have  done  better  to  consult  more  recent  scholars  such  as  J.  F.  Ver¬ 
bruggen.  But  the  most  serious  complaint  which  one  might  lay 
against  the  book  is  its  ambivalence.  Warren  has  difficulty  making 
up  his  mind  about  John.  At  one  point,  for  example,  he  seems  to 
accept  hesitantly  the  charge  that  John  lusted  for  Eustace  de  Vesci’s 
wife  (p.  189),  but  later  (p.  230)  he  rejects  it  positively.  In  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  John’s  administrative  achievement  he  seems  at  one  point 
to  consider  the  trend  toward  departmentalization  as  an  illustration 
of  administrative  growth  at  the  time  (p.  128),  but  later  he  declares 
that  John’s  own  administrative  approach  was  opposed  to  depart¬ 
mentalization  and  in  fact  delayed  it  (p.  132).  After  speaking  of 
John’s  great  devotion  to  the  business  of  government  in  praiseworthy 
terms,  he  can  write,  “John’s  personal  concern  with  even  the  minutiae 
of  administration  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  largely 
unnecessary.”  (p.  132).  Above  all,  the  image  of  John  himself  is 
never  quite  brought  into  focus.  In  the  concluding  pages,  there  is 
an  admirably  realistic  and  balanced  portrait  of  his  personality  and 
his  stature  as  a  ruler,  but  this  conclusion  seems  out  of  harmony  with 
other  evaluations  which  occur  earlier  in  the  book.  The  publishers 
have  quoted  one  of  these  earlier  appraisals  on  the  book’s  dust 
jacket,  and  have  thereby  managed  to  convey  a  thoroughly  mislead¬ 
ing  impression  of  Warren’s  conclusions.  The  passage  quoted  runs 
in  part  as  follows: 

As  king  he  was  to  show  a  grasp  of  political  realities  that  had 
eluded  the  young  Hcnrv,  more  fierce  determination  than  ever 
GeofiFrey  could  boast  of,  as  sure  a  strategic  sense  as  Richard 
displayed,  and  a  knowledge  of  government  to  which  the 
heroic  crusader  never  aspired.  Only  the  old  king  [Henry  II] 
himself  is  comparable  to  the  later  John  in  his  powers  of  or- 

83.  Painter,  Reign  of  King  John,  p.  7. 
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ganisation  and  the  ability,  invaluable  in  a  ruler,  [not  un¬ 
necessary  after  all]  to  bend  his  energy  to  points  of  admin¬ 
istrative  detail,  (p  47) 

Contrast  that  with  Warren’s  final  words  on  the  subject  (p.  259): 

It  is  impossible,  the  evidence  being  what  it  is,  to  pronounce 
finally  upon  his  character  as  a  man,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
he  was  inadequate  for  the  tasks  confronting  him  as  king. 
Even  in  his  achievements  there  was  always  something  miss¬ 
ing.  He  subdued  nations  to  his  will,  but  brought  only  the 
peace  of  fear;  he  was  an  ingenious  administrator,  but  ex¬ 
pedients  came  before  policy;  he  was  a  notable  judge,  but 
chicanery  went  along  with  justice;  he  was  an  able  ruler,  but 
he  did  not  know  when  he  was  squeezing  too  hard;  he  was  a 
clever  strategist,  but  his  military  operations  lacked  that  vital 
ingredient  of  success  —  boldness.  He  had  the  mental  abilities 
of  a  great  king,  but  the  inclinations  of  a  petty  tyrant. 

If  these  two  passages  are  not  contradictory  in  fact,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  so  in  spirit.  Yet  ambivalence  is  contageous,  and  perhaps 
Warren  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  a  fault  thai  no  student  of  John  has 
managed  thus  far  to  avoid.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  no  fault  at  all,  for 
I  doubt  that  without  ambivalence  a  biographer  of  John  could  re¬ 
main  true  to  his  subject. 

If  Warren  is  to  be  criticized  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  misled  us  as  to  the  progress  that  historians  have  made 
since  the  later  nineteenth  century  in  understanding  the  king  and  his 
reign.  Is  there  really  such  a  chasm  between  Warren’s  final  con¬ 
clusion  and  that  of  Kate  Norgate  or  John  Richard  Green?  Kate 
Norgate  ends  her  biography  with  the  observation  that  at  his  death 
John  had  earned  for  himself  once  again  the  name  of  his  childhood: 
Lackland,  “and  he  had  earned  it  not  by  blunders  in  statecraft  or 
errors  in  strategy,  not  by  weakness  or  cowardice  or  sloth,  but  by 
that  almost  superhuman  wickedness  of  a  life  which,  twenty  years 
before  the  end,  a  historian  of  deeper  insight  than  Matthew  [Paris] 
had  characterized  in  one  memorable  phrase  —  ‘nature’s  enemy, 
John.’”^^  Wlien  one  allows  for  the  fact  that  the  murder  of  one’s 
nephew,  the  starving  of  one’s  prisoners,  the  hanging  of  one’s  hos¬ 
tages,  and  a  long  career  of  unscrupulous  double  dealing  might  be 
called  petty  tyranny  in  our  generation  and  “almost  superhuman 
wickedness’  in  an  earlier  one,  there  is  no  real  polarity  between  the 
two  conclusions.  Both  are  roughly  epitomized  by  Previte-Orton’s 
remark  that  John  was  “a  thoroughly  bad,  if  gifted,  man.”®^  And 


84.  Norgate,  John  Lackland,  p.  286. 

85.  Previt6-Orton,  Shorter  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  II,  707.  Probably, 
however,  Warren  would  prefer  softer  words  than  "thoroughly  bad". 
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Warren  quotes  John  Richard  Green  on  the  subject  of  John’s  inner 
soul’s  being  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins*®  without  mention¬ 
ing  that  Greer  ends  that  very  paragraph  with  words  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  —  words  which  Kate  Norgate  quoted  with  approval 
at  the  beginni.jg  of  her  biography: 

The  closer  study  of  John’s  history  clears  away  the  charges  of 
sloth  and  incapacity  with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the 
greatness  of  his  fall.  The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  king  who  lost  Normandy,  became  the  vassal  of 
the  Pope,  and  perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair  against 
English  freedom  was  no  weak  and  indolent  voluptuary  but 
the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the  Angevins.®'^ 

Historians  of  former  generations  were  by  no  means  one-sided  in 
their  appraisal  of  King  John;  on  the  contrary,  they  could  be  just  as 
ambivalent  as  the  historians  of  today. 

G.  Warren  Hollister 


86.  Warren,  King  John,  p.  10;  see  also  p.  16. 

87.  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  238;  Norgate,  John  Lackland, 
opposite  p.  1. 
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Thomas  More:  on  the  Margins 
of  Modernity 

Once  upon  a  time  men  who  read  and  wrote  about  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  author  of  Utopia  and  Henry  VIII’s  Lord  Chancellor,  were 
convinced  that  he  was  a  modern  man,  by  which  in  some  measure 
they  seem  to  have  meant  their  kind  of  man.  This  conviction  became 
fully  standardized  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Those,  however,  who  saw  him  as  a  modem  man  —  Lord  Acton, 
Bishop  Creighton,  Principal  Lindsay,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  —  could  not 
help  but  view  More  with  impatience.  For  in  their  eyes  he  reneged 
on  his  modernity.  1  He  did  not  in  the  end  stand  firm  for  free 
thought,  or  for  toleration,  or  for  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of 
medieval  bigotry  and  superstition.  And  although  Karl  Kautsky  was 
sure  that  at  the  horizon  Sir  Thomas  had  seen  the  red  light  of  the 
Marxist  dawn.  More  did  not  even  throw  himself  into  the  struggle 
for  socialism.-  Instead  he  approved  of  the  execution  of  men  who 
were  burnt  at  the  stake  because  they  rejected  the  spiritual  control 
of  the  medieval  church;  and  in  the  end  he  died  a  martyr  for  the 
unity  which  through  the  centuries  that  orthodox  and  persecuting 
Church  had  imposed  on  Europe. 

This  view  of  More  as  a  modern  man  who  somehow  and  perplex- 
ingly  defected  has  been  supplanted  now  for  more  than  two  decades. 
As  the  current  orthodoxy  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  view  that 
essentially  More  was  a  medieval  man,  staunch  in  his  resistance  to  a 
modernity  which  he  dreaded  and  detested.  He  stood  for  self-mor¬ 
tification  —  for  the  hair-shirt  —  against  self-indulgence,  for  the  pomp 
of  medieval  Church  ritual  against  those  who  would  destroy  it,  for 
the  monasteries  against  their  plunderers.  He  stood  for  the  corporate 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  individualism,  for  the  communal 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  modern  commercial  exploitation,  for 
medieval  justice  and  right  against  modern  Machiavellian  power- 
worship,  medieval  faith  against  modern  skepticism.  ^  No  turn-coat, 
no  renegade,  he  died  for  what  he  lived  for,  and  what  be  lived  for 
was  medieval,  not  modern. 

The  scholar-artist  who  so  brilliantly  and  so  successfully  recast 

1.  R.  W.  Chambers,  Thomas  More  (London,  1949),  pp.  16,  353-5. 

2.  Karl  Kautsky,  Thomas  More  and  His  Utopia,  tr.  H.  J.  Stenning  (New  York, 
1927). 

3.  Chambers,  pp.  357,  360,  363,  386-7. 
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the  image  of  Thomas  More  was  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers.  His 
biography  of  More,  on  which  he  had  labored  for  three  decades,  was 
published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  combined  with  deep  erudi¬ 
tion  a  style  that  was  lush  and  almost  hortatory,  and  a  love  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  which  verged  on  idolatry.  It  was  Chambers  who,  more  than 
I  any  other  scholar,  established  the  presumption  that  the  “afiBnities” 
of  More,  “his  closest  links  are  with  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.”'^ 
It  was  Chambers  also  who  pointed  with  a  wry  smile  at  the  pecu- 
)  liarities  of  More’s  fame  for  three  hundred  years,  as  “Protestant 
has  passed  into  Whig,  and  Whig  into  Liberal,  and  the  same  lament 
has  been  made  generation  after  generation.  So  wise,  and  yet  he 
could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  see  things  as  I  do.”^  Surely  the 
criticism  was  just;  and  the  series  of  transformations  could  have  been 
extended  from  Liberal  to  Fabian  and  Fabian  to  Marxist  without 
altering  the  mournful  refrain.  But  Chambers  himself  changed  all 
that;  and  now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  new  “medieval” 

'  understanding  of  More  became  stylish,  one  begins  to  wonder 

whether  the  new  refrain  is  much  more  ingratiating  or  even  much 
more  enlightening  than  the  old.  For  as  Anglo-Catholic  has  passed 
into  Roman  Catholic,  into  neo-Thomist,  into  whatnot,  the  same 
hymn  of  joy  has  gone  up  from  writer  after  writer  that  More  was 
“so  wise,  so  good  that  he  could,  he  must,  have  viewed  all  things  as 
I  and  mine  do.” 

)  Both  the  older  and  the  newer  orthodoxy  with  respect  to  Thomas 

More  suggest  certain  reflections.  The  first  is  that  both  the  old  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  the  new  use  the  terms  “medieval”  and  “modern”  in  an 
oddly  timeless  earlier  application  of  those  terms  to  Thomas  More; 
he  simply  reversed  the  signs,  so  that  minus  became  plus  and  plus 
became  minus.  For  the  writers  with  whom  he  makes  merry,  “me- 
)  dieval”  was  a  pejorative  term,  “modem”  an  honorifie  one;  with 

Chambers  it  was  the  other  way  about.  Modem  times  simply  meant 
^  the  image  of  evil,  the  Middle  Ages  all  that  was  good  and  pure  and 

I  holy.  Therefore  on  the  issue  of  More’s  medievalism  or  modernity 

the  awkward  performance  of  those  who  wrote  about  More  before 
Chambers’  biography  appeared.  Chambers’  own  graceful  per- 
:  formance,  and  the  somewhat  less  graceful  performance  of  those 

j  who  have  trod  in  his  footsteps  without  being  big  enough  for  his 

boots  are  of  little  interest  to  serious  historians.  They  are  of  little 
interest  because  the  application  of  the  honorific-pejorative  tax- 
,  onomy  to  the  terms  “medieval”  and  “modem”  has  rather  serious 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
f  5.  Ib/d.,  p.  355. 
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drawbacks.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  sort  of  mixed  bag  that  men 
are;  so  that  over  any  considerable  period  of  time  —  ancient,  me¬ 
dieval  or  modem  —  they  are  likely  to  achieve  astounding  heights  of 
noble  aspiration  and  incredible  depths  of  iniquitous  action;  and  the 
assignment  of  peculiar  virtue  to  one  such  period  and  extraordinary 
badness  to  another  calls  for  methods  of  selecting  data  that  are 
heroical  rather  than  historical.  In  their  dealings  with  the  question 
of  More’s  medievalism  or  modernity,  historians  of  ideas  and  of 
literature  have  already  garnered  the  full  yield  of  their  honorific- 
pejorative  method  —  a  great  deal  of  space-filling  chaff  and  far  too 
little  substantial  grain.  One  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  over  whether  More  was  medieval  or  modern,  as  conducted 
by  the  method  just  dealt  with,  has  been  that  until  recently  an 
adequate  amount  of  attention  has  not  been  allocated  to  a  third 
alternative:  More  was  a  specific  kind  of  Renaissance  man  —  that  is, 
a  Christian  humanist.  This  is  an  alternative  only  when  it  implies 
that  Renaissance  men  are  not  merely,  as  they  used  to  be  described 
in  the  vague  jargon  of  history,  transitional  phenomena,  but  men 
marked  by  certain  specific  traits  that  differentiate  them  from  the 
medieval  men  who  went  before  and  the  modern  men  who  followed 
after. 

The  observation  made  earlier  in  this  essay  that  the  controversy 
over  More’s  medievalism  or  modernity  was  of  little  interest  to  seri¬ 
ous  historians,  aimed  to  point  up  these  two  facts:  1)  that  somehow 
the  Renaissance  More  had  almost  got  lost  in  the  shuffle,  2)  that  the 
honorific-pejorative  framework  within  which  the  controversy  was 
carried  on  vitiated  the  whole  argument.  With  respect  to  the  first 
fact  it  is  indeed  curious  that  for  a  long  time  most  scholars  especially 
interested  in  More’s  work  neglected  the  very  aspect  of  it  which  in 
his  own  lifetime  won  for  him  the  widest  acclaim,  the  greatest  re¬ 
nown.  With  respect  to  the  second  fact,  it  is  simply  unfortunate  that 
in  so  many  works  involved  in  the  controversy  any  resemblance  of 
the  terms  “medieval”  and  “modern”  to  any  actual  historical  period, 
living  or  dead,  has  been  entirely  coincidental,  and  for  it  their 
authors  might  properly  disclaim  responsibility. 

The  whole  problem  then  will  have  somewhat  greater  interest  if 
we  treat  it  without  regarding  “medieval”  or  “modern”  as  terms 
either  of  praise  or  of  abuse,  and  if  we  add  the  term  Renaissance  to 
the  other  two.  If  we  do  this,  it  will  readily  enough  appear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  another  of  those  questions  mal  poses,  for  we  waste 
our  breath  in  arguing  about  whether  More  was  purely  medieval  or 
purely  Renaissance  or  purely  modern,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
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two,  when  indeed  he  was  not  exclusively  one  or  the  other  but  all 
three  at  once  —  medieval,  Renaissance,  and  modern. 

As  to  More’s  place  among  the  Christian  humanists  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  it  can  be  overlooked  or  neglected  but  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  was  for  years  the  dearest  friend  of  the  greatest  literary  figure 
in  the  history  of  Christian  humanism,  Desiderius  Erasmus.®  More 
defended  the  studies,  concerns,  and  interests  that  were  common  to 
the  Christian  humanists  both  in  action  against  the  enemies  of  the 
movement  at  Oxford,'^  and  in  long  epistolary  essays  to  men  who 
attacked  the  Christian  humanist  position  on  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  them.®  His  greatest  work,  Utopia,  is  written  in  a  language,  Latin, 
which  no  writer  of  such  a  work  would  have  employed  two  hundred 
years  earlier,  before  the  emergence  of  humanism.  The  work  also 
displays  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Plato’s  Republic  than  anyone  in  the 
West  had  possessed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  More  wrote 
Utopia.  And  in  the  book  Raphael  Hythloday,  the  narrator  of  the 
discourse  about  the  Island  of  Utopia,  displays  that  powerful  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Greek  over  Latin  writers  which  was  especially  marked 
among  the  Northern  humanists  of  More’s  own  day. 

This  relation  of  the  Renaissance  More  to  his  own  masterwork  is 
hardly  surprising;  it  is  less  peculiar  than  the  relation  which  Cham¬ 
bers  aimed  to  establish  between  the  medieval  More  and  Utopia. 
Like  all  good  biographies  of  powerfully  attractive  people.  Cham¬ 
bers’  Thomas  More  is  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  roman  a  these,  and  the 
thesis  is  the  consistency  of  Thomas  More.  Time  after  time,  Cham¬ 
bers  went  out  of  his  way  to  emphasize  this  point.®  This  alleged 
consistency  of  More,  however,  itself  receives  an  odd  cast  from  the 
way  Chambers  focussed  his  work.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
Chambers’  biography  appeared  in  1935,  precisely  three  centuries 
after  Sir  Thomas  More  bared  his  neck  to  the  ax  and  in  the  year  of 
his  canonization  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  subject  of 
that  biography  is  More,  the  martyr-saint.  Only  peripherally  does 
it  concern  itself  with  More  the  lawyer.  More  the  statesman,  More 
the  wit,  More  the  humanist.  Chambers’  deepest  conviction  about 
his  hero  is  that  what  really  counted  throughout  More’s  life  was  that 
for  which  he  died.  Therefore,  almost  everything  important  that 

6.  Desiderius  Erasmus,  The  Epistles  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  tr.  F.  M.  Nichols, 
3  vols.  (London,  1901-1918),  passim,  esp.  I,  406-407  (to  Richard  Whitford);  III, 
387-401  (to  Ulrich  von  Hutten). 

7.  Thomas  More,  The  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Princeton,  1947), 
letter  60. 

8.  Ibid.,  Letters  15,  75,  83. 

9.  Chambers  makes  this  point  in  section  1  of  his  "Prologue”  (Chambers,  p. 
16)  and  section  4  of  his  "Epilogue"  (p.  369);  also  pp.  130-1,  366-8. 
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More  did  in  the  fifty-seven  years  of  his  life  is  to  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  And  since  in  Cham¬ 
bers’  opinion  Utopia  is  important,  it  too  must  be  understood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  More  died  for. 

Now  the  essence  of  a  man,  what  in  some  sense  he  really  is,  is 
perhaps  revealed  most  clearly  when  he  sits  on  one  side  of  the  table 
and  Death  on  the  other,  and  silent  and  alone  he  looks  Death  in  the 
eyes.  Yet,  though  this  may  be  so,  a  man’s  encounter  with  death 
does  not  offer  an  infallible  clue  to  what  moved  him  in  all  the  things 
he  said  and  did  all  the  days  of  his  life.  For  we  cannot  predict  the 
outcome  of  that  encounter  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  man  in 
the  days  before,  and  so  we  ought  not  insist  on  seeing  and  under¬ 
standing  all  that  a  man  has  ever  done  and  said  solely  in  the  light  of 
that  encounter.  Or  rather,  for  such  indeed  is  our  fallibility,  of  our 
conception  of  the  whole  meaning  of  that  encounter.  As  a  general 
principle  the  effort  to  base  our  understanding  of  a  man’s  intellectual 
work  on  the  circumstances  of  his  death  has  obvious  limitations. 
With  respect  to  most  of  us  the  publicly  available  information  which 
deals  with  those  circumstances  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  rather 
slight.  We  turn  up  our  toes  silently  in  bed,  or  we  drop  dead  in  the 
street.  Yet,  those  of  us  who  have  committed  ourselves  to  paper 
would  be  somewhat  shocked  to  be  told  that  the  meaning  of  all  our 
writing  will  be  wholly  obscured  by  the  obscurity  of  our  demise. 

To  assess  the  fruit  of  a  man’s  mind  solely  in  the  lurid  light  of 
the  scaffold  where  he  was  martyred  is  no  less  an  invitation  to  error. 
It  assumes  that  the  values  for  which  he  died  were  his  constant  and 
central  preoccupation  in  all  that  he  ever  thought  about  or  wrote 
about;  and  this  is  usually  false.  Chambers  applied  this  false  notion 
to  discern  the  meanings  of  Utopia,  and  it  sometimes  led  him  to 
statements  such  as  “Voluntary  poverty  was  ...  an  ideal  which 
More  always  had  before  him”;  and,  “It  is  for  the  common  corps  of 
Christendom  that  More  is  always  pleading,”  in  which  the  term 
“always”  is  used  with  more  generous  poetic  license  than  conserva¬ 
tive  and  sober  scholars  customarily  permit  themselves. 

Far  more  than  those  places  where  Chambers  is  palpably  wrong 
about  the  medievalism  of  More,  the  places  where  he  is  probably 
right  make  a  mosaic  quite  misleading  to  one  who  would  understand 
Utopia.  It  is  very  likely,  indeed,  that  More  approved  of  sacerdotal 
pomp,  of  monasticism  in  principle,  if  not  in  most  of  its  practice,  of 
symbolic  ritual,  of  the  beauty  of  solemn  churches,  of  Christian 
unity,  of  the  regular  and  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments. 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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of  quiet  discussion  in  coping  with  the  more  recondite  problems  of 
creed.  It  is  also  true  that  these  practices,  although  not  uniquely 
medieval,  were  approved  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  And  finally,  it  is  true  that  More  ascribes  these  practices  to 
the  Utopians.  12  In  this  way.  More  the  medieval  Catholic  manifests 
himself  in  Utopia.  Chambers  further  argues  that  since  Utopia  is  the 
work  of  a  medieval  Catholic,  anything  done  by  the  Utopians,  con¬ 
trary  to  medieval  Catholic  doctrine,  the  allowance  of  divorce,  for 
example,  does  not  have  More’s  approval,  i^  Surely  we  can  agree 
that  within  these  limits  Utopia  is  the  work  of  a  medieval  Catholic, 
and  that,  for  example,  the  practice  of  divorce  by  the  Utopians  does 
not  imply  More’s  approval  of  it.  But  these  limits  are  far  too  narrow 
to  be  of  much  use  in  understanding  Utopia,  since,  in  fact,  Utopian 
law  transgresses  against  Catholic  doctrine  only  in  a  few  matters. 
On  the  ostensible  main  subject  of  Utopia,  the  best  ordering  of  a 
civil  society  as  such,  the  medieval  Catholic  Church  wisely  had 
never  made  any  positive  doctrinal  pronouncement  at  all.  On  this 
central  point  More  could  not  follow  the  path  of  medieval  Catholic 
orthodoxy  since  there  was  no  path  to  follow. 

When  Chambers  pushes  the  medievalism  of  Utopia  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  just  indicated  and  suggests  that  the  book  had  in  effect 
the  same  goal  as  More’s  martyrdom,  the  defense  of  the  highest 
medieval  Christian  ideals  (not,  of  course,  contemporary  diseased 
Christian  practices the  question  of  historical  circumstances 
must  be  raised.  When  More  did  die  for  those  ideals  in  1535,  some 
of  them  had  been  under  attack  in  Europe  for  eighteen  years  by 
powerful  proponents  of  an  alternative  Christian  view  of  life.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  them  were  then  under  attack  in  his  own  England  by 
resolute  men  following  the  lead  of  two  most  formidable  antagonists. 
Thomas  Cromwell  and  Henry  Tudor.  But  against  whose  onslaught 
is  More  supposed  to  be  defending  medieval  ideals  in  1516?  Within 
the  orbit  of  his  vision,  who  was  attacking  those  ideals?  Practice, 
no  doubt,  was  deviating  far  from  them,  as  in  some  measure  prac¬ 
tice  has  always  deviated  from  the  current  ideal;  and  perhaps  the 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  124,  257-67,  359-68. 

12.  Thomas  More,  Utopia,  ed.  J.  H.  Lupton  (Oxford,  1895),  pp.  266-98.  All 
subsequent  references  to  Utopia  will  be  to  the  above  edition.  Translations,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  reproduce  those  of  Robinson  printed  in  the  Lupton  edition;  with 
some  small  modifications  the  translations  will  follow  those  to  appear  in  the  Utopia 
volume  of  the  edition  of  The  W'orks  of  St.  Thomas  More,  to  be  published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press. 

13.  Chambers,  pp.  226-7. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  9,  131-44,  384-7.  On  the  contrast  between  More’s  medieval 
Catholic  collectivism  versus  Bacon’s  modern,  Protestant,  scientific  individualism, 
p.  263. 
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deviations  were  more  marked  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  than 
they  had  been  in  the  previous  centuries,  though  this  might  be  hard 
to  prove.  But  even  so  —  again  within  the  orbit  of  More’s  vision  —  the 
deviations  that  he  castigated  were  not  the  consequences  of  a  new 
rival  ethic;  they  were  simply  exaggerations  of  the  sort  of  deviant 
conduct  —  let  us  use  sixteenth-century  language  —  the  sort  of  sin 
that  serious  Christians  had  always  felt  the  need  to  combat  both  in 
themselves  and  in  others.  In  fact  —  and  this  should  be  firmly 
grasped  —  except  for  the  practices  that  the  Renaissance  More,  More 
the  Christian  Humanist  castigates  or  jibes  at,  most  of  the  activities 
directly  satirized  or  censured  in  Utopia  had  been  objects  of  censure 
and  satire  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  many  of  those  activities 
had  already  come  under  the  ban  of  Church  or  State.  So  within  the 
bounds  of  intellectual  propriety,  in  Utopia  More’s  co-called  mediev¬ 
alism  cannot  be  set  off  against  a  “modernism”  which  exists  as  a 
repository  of  evil  in  the  minds  of  some  twentieth-century  writers, 
but  cannot  on  the  evidence  of  Utopia  itself  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  mind  of  More  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  book. 
So,  although  the  More  who  wrote  Utopia  was  a  medieval  man,  as 
well  as  a  Renaissance  man,  it  unduly  restricts  the  significance  of  the 
book  to  make  this  verdict  the  last  word  on  it. 

If  we  persist  in  our  search  for  the  modernity  of  More,  surprising¬ 
ly  we  get  help  from  those  whom  we  may  call  the  “modems,”  even 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  seem  to  have  discerned  in  More  an 
excessive  number  of  views  consistent  with  their  own  prejudices.  If 
we  examine  what  the  moderns,  the  deluded  Protestant-Whig- 
Liberal-Socialist  writers  of  the  past  hundred-odd  years,  say  about 
More,  we  find  the  key  which  enables  us  to  escape  our  perplexities. 
The  ambivalence  of  these  writers  toward  him  has  a  sharply  chron¬ 
ological  basis.  In  effect  the  great  divide  comes  a  few  years  after  he 
enters  the  royal  service.  On  one  side  of  the  divide  lie  Sir  Thomas’s 
service  to  Henry  VIH,  his  bitter  controversies  with  heretics,  his  re¬ 
fusal  openly  either  to  support  or  to  denounce  Henry's  divorce  and 
schism  with  Rome,  his  martyrdom.  On  the  other  side  of  the  divide 
quite  simply  lies  Utopia.  It  was  what  they  deemed  the  contradic¬ 
tion  between  his  actions  after  about  1520  and  his  opinions  as  they 
construed  them  from  Utopia  that  disturbed  nineteenth-century  and 
early  twentieth-century  writers  who  dealt  with  Thomas  More.^® 


15.  Some  of  the  deviations  resulted  from  the  partial  incompatibility  of  the 
ethics  of  a  warrior  aristocracy  with  the  Christian  ethic,  but  that  was  already  a  very 
old  story  by  1515. 

16.  Chambers,  pp.  353-5. 
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However  provincial  their  view  of  modernity  and  however  erroneous 
their  conception  of  what  More  had  in  mind  in  general  or  in  Utopia 
in  particular,  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  the  much-maligned 
modems  stumbled  intuitively  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  to 
describe  Utopia  as  merely  medieval  or  merely  Renaissance  both 
unduly  restricts  its  significance,  and  poses  the  difficult  question  of 
why  so  many  people  still  read  it,  since  they  could  find  the  medieval 
and  the  R  maissance  points  of  view  far  more  clearly,  precisely,  and 
fully  expressed  in  other  writings. 

How  many  people  do  read  and  have  read  Utopia  is  in  fact 
astounding;  and  as  the  theater  manager  counts  the  take  at  the  box 
office,  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  pay 
some  heed  to  the  election  returns,  we  do  well  to  glance  at  the  pub¬ 
lication  record.  More  was  a  fairly  prolific  writer.  His  English 
works  alone  fill  1491  pages,  and  his  Latin  ones  many  more  besides. 
But  as  happens  to  most  of  the  writings  of  most  men,  very  few 
people  read  much  of  this  stuff  any  more.  To  that  rule,  indeed,  there 
is  but  one  exception;  yet,  that  exception  is  remarkable;  people  in 
astonishing  numbers  still  read  Utopia.  From  the  day  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  present,  for  445  years,  not  a  quarter  century  has  passed 
but  Utopia  has  been  reprinted  in  one  European  language  or  an¬ 
other.  I  am  not  a  sound  bibliographer  to  be  certain  how  rare  such 
an  achievement  is,  but  I  am  ready  to  guess  that  it  is  tme  of  no 
English  writer  up  to  More’s  time,  quite  probably  true  only  of 
Shakespeare  and  More  in  More’s  own  century,  and  true  of  very  few 
English  writers  indeed,  since.  It  is  further  worth  noting  that  Utopia 
in  English  translation  was  reprinted  at  least  92  times  in  the  62  years 
between  1868  and  1940,  when  the  bibliographer  stopped  counting; 
and  that  it  has  been  constantly  available  in  cheap  editions  for  at 
least  the  past  eighty  years.  The  record  of  Utopia’s  popularity  is 
especially  remarkable  since  for  the  past  250  years  it  has  been  medi¬ 
ated  to  its  public  mainly  in  a  charming  but  archaic  Tudor  English 
translation  by  Ralph  Robinson.  This  translation  may  afford  amuse¬ 
ment  to  a  small  coterie  of  addicts  of  quaintness;  but  for  a  long  while 
it  has  been  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  larger  number  of 
readers  who  wanted  to  find  out  what  More  was  talking  about.  So 
much  for  the  gross  indicator  of  More’s  modernity  and  the  clue  thus 
provided  as  to  where  we  should  look  for  it.  We  should  look  for  it 
in  Utopia. 

Before  we  attack  our  central  problem  of  the  nature  of  More’s 

17.  F.  and  M.  P.  Sullivan,  Moreana  1478-1945  (Kansas  City,  1946),  s.  v. 
Utopia. 
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modernity,  the  matter  of  amusement  raises  one  more  point  that  we 
ought  to  get  straight.  Some  who  have  written  on  Utopia  have 
treated  it  as  “a  learned  diversion  of  a  learned  world,”  “a  phantasy 
with  which  More  amused  himself,”^®  “a  holiday  work,  a  spontane¬ 
ous  overflow  of  intellectual  high  spirits,  a  revel  of  debate,  paradox, 
comedy  and  invention.”!^  With  respect  to  this  view,  two  points 
are  worth  making.  First,  it  appears  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  on 
its  title  page  Utopia  is  described  as  “festivus,”  “gay.”  It  overlooks 
the  other  fact  that  it  is  described  as  “Nec  minus  salutaris  quam 
festivus,”  “no  less  salutary  than  gay.”  20  It  also  overlooks  the  fact 
that  in  a  rational  lexicon,  and  quite  clearly  in  More’s  lexicon,  the 
opposite  of  serious  is  not  gay  but  frivolous,  and  the  opposite  of  gay 
is  not  serious  but  solemn.  More  believed  that  a  man  could  be  both 
serious  and  gay.  That  a  writer  who  is  gay  cannot  be  serious  is  a 
common  professional  illusion,  sedulously  fostered  by  all  too  many 
academics  who  mistakenly  believe  that  their  frivolous  efiForts  should 
be  taken  seriously  because  they  are  expressed  with  that  dreary 
solemnity  which  is  the  only  mode  of  expression  their  authors  are 
capable  of.  Secondly,  to  find  a  learned  diversion  and  a  pleasing 
joke  in  More’s  account  of  the  stupid  brutalities  of  early  sixteenth 
century  wars,  of  the  anguish  of  the  poor  and  dispossessed,  of  the 
insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  rich  and  powerful  requires  a  callous¬ 
ness  toward  suffering  and  sin  that  would  be  surprising  in  a  moral 
imbecile  and  most  surprising  in  More  himself.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
surprising  in  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  who  fathered  this  most  peculiar  view,  and 
in  the  brilliant  Professor  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  English  at 
Cambridge,  who  inherited  it  and  is  now  its  most  eminent  proponent. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  line  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Utopia  is  still  widely  read  because  More  was  medieval  or  even  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  martyr  —  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  these  days  many 
who  read  Utopia  with  interest  do  not  even  know  that  its  author  was 
a  martyr.  Utopia  is  still  widely  read  because  in  a  sense  More  stood 
on  the  margin  of  modernity.  And  if  he  did  stand  on  the  margins  of 
modernity,  it  was  not  in  dying  a  martyr  for  such  unity  as  Papal 
supremacy  might  be  able  to  force  on  Western  Christendom.  It  was 
not  even  in  writing  Latin  epigrams,  sometimes  bawdy  ones,  or  in 
translating  Lucian  from  Greek  into  Latin  or  in  defending  the  study 
of  Greek  against  the  attack  of  conservative  academics,  or  in  attack- 

18.  Claude  Jenkins,  Sir  Thomas  More  (Canterbury,  1935),  pp.  19-20. 

19.  C.  S.  Lewis,  English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Oxford  History 
of  English  Literature  III  (Oxford,  1954),  p.  169. 

20.  Utopia,  facing  p.  Ixxvi. 
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ing  the  conservative  theologians  who  opposed  Erasmus’s  philolog¬ 
ical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Similar  literary  exercises  were 
the  common  doings  of  a  Christian  humanist  of  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Had  More’s  writings  been  wholly  limited 
to  such  exercises,  they  would  be  almost  as  dimly  remembered  as 
those  of  a  dozen  or  so  other  authors  living  in  his  time,  whose  works 
tenuously  survive  in  the  minds  of  the  few  hundred  scholars  who 
each  decade  in  pursuit  of  their  very  specialized  occasions  read 
those  works. 

More  stands  on  the  margins  of  modernity  for  one  reason  alone 
—  because  he  wrote  Utopia.  And  the  evidence  that  he  does,  indeed, 
stand  there  derives  quite  simply  from  the  vigorous  interest  with 
which  rather  casual  readers  have  responded  to  that  book  for  the 
past  century  or  so.  Only  one  other  contemporary  of  More’s  evokes 
so  immediate  and  direct  a  response,  and  only  one  other  con¬ 
temporary  work  —  Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  The  Prince.  Can  we 
discover  what  it  is  in  Utopia  that  has  evoked  this  response?  Re¬ 
member  that  in  seeking  the  modern  in  Utopia  we  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  medieval  and  the  Renaissance  there;  we  do  not 
even  need  to  commit  ourselves  to  assessing  on  the  same  incon¬ 
ceivable  scale  the  relative  importance  of  the  medieval,  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  and  the  modem.  The  medieval  was  the  most  important 
to  Chambers  because  he  sought  to  place  Thomas  More,  the  author 
of  Utopia,  in  some  intelligible  relation  with  St.  Thomas  More,  the 
martyr.  To  others  whose  concern  it  is  to  penetrate  the  significance 
of  Christian  Humanism,  the  Renaissance  elements  are  of  primary 
concern.  21  But  here  we  have  a  distinctly  modem  preoccupation; 
we  want  to  know  why  that  book  has  kept  on  selling  the  way  it  has; 
we  want  to  know  what  is  perennially  new  about  Utopia. 

What  is  new  about  it?  To  that  question  the  answer  is  simple; 
it  can  be  made  in  two  words,  Utopian  communism.  But  it  is  an 
answer  which  opens  the  door  wide  to  an  onrush  of  objections  and 
denials.  Surely  there  is  nothing  new  about  communism.  We  find 
it  in  Plato’s  Republic,  and  in  Utopia  More  acknowledges  his  debt 
to  that  book.  2  2  We  find  it  in  that  “common  way  of  life  .  .  .  pleasing 
to  Christ  and  .  .  .  still  in  use  among  the  truest  societies  of  Chris¬ 
tians,”  2  3  that  is,  the  better  monasteries  which  made  it  easier  to 
convert  the  Utopians  to  Christianity.  We  find  it  in  the  later  Stoic 
conception  of  man’s  natural  condition  which  included  the  com- 

21.  Pierre  Mesnard,  L’Essor  de  la  Philosophie  Politique  an  XVH  Siecle  (Paris, 
1951),  pp.  141-177. 

22.  Utopia,  pp.  101,  106. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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munity  of  all  possessions.  2 4  xhis  conception  was  taken  up  by  the 
early  Church  Fathers  2  5  and  by  canon  lawyers  and  theologians  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  2 <5  and  More  was  far  too  well  read  not  to  have 
come  across  it  in  one  or  several  of  the  forms  thus  given  it. 

But  although  the  idea  of  communism  is  very  old  even  in  More’s 
day  and  did  not  spring  full-clad  from  his  imagination  in  1515,  it 
is  not  communism  as  such  that  we  are  concerned  with.  We  are 
concerned  not  with  the  genus  communism  nor  with  other  species 
of  the  genus:  Platonic,  Stoic,  early  Christian,  monastic,  canonist 
or  theological  communism;  we  are  concerned  with  Utopian  com¬ 
munism  —  that  is,  simply  communism  as  it  appears  in  the  imagin¬ 
ary  commonwealth  of  Utopia,  as  More  conceived  it.  Perhaps  one 
way  to  sharpen  our  sense  of  the  modernity  of  Utopian  communism 
is  to  contrast  it  with  the  principal  earlier  types  of  communistic 
theory.  We  will  achieve  a  more  vivid  sense  of  what  it  is  by  realiz¬ 
ing  what  it  is  not. 

In  Plato’s  Republic  communism  is  —  to  speak  anachronistically 
—  a  communism  of  Janissaries.  Its  function  is  to  separate  from  the 
base  ruled  mass,  among  whom  private  ownership  prevails,  the 
governing  warrior  elite.  Moreover,  it  is  too  readily  forgotten  that 
in  the  Republic  what  gave  the  initial  impetus  to  Plato’s  excursus 
into  the  construction  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  with  its  ruling- 
class  communism  of  goods,  wives,  and  children,  was  his  quest  for 
a  canon  for  the  proper  ordering  of  the  individual  human  psyche; 
and  it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  Republic  ultimately  returns.  In 
More’s  Utopia  communism  is  not  a  means  of  separating  out  a 
warrior  elite  from  the  lumpish  mass.  Utopian  communism  applies 
to  all  Utopians.  And  in  the  economy  of  the  book  it  is  not  peripheral 
but  central.  The  concern  of  Utopia  is  with  the  optimo  reipublicae 
statu,  the  best  ordering  of  a  civil  society;  and  it  is  again  and  again 
made  clear  that  Utopian  communism  provides  the  institutional 
array  indispensible  to  that  best  ordering.  2  7 

To  derive  Utopian  communism  from  the  Jerusalem  Christian 
community  of  the  apostolic  age  or  from  its  medieval  successors-in- 
spirit,  the  monastic  communities,  is  with  an  appropriate  shift  of 
adjectives,  misleading  in  the  same  way  as  to  derive  it  from  Plato’s 
Republic:  in  the  Republic  we  have  to  do  with  an  elite  of  physical 

24.  R.  W.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  A  History  of  Medieval  Political  Theory,  6  vols. 
(London,  1903-1936),  I,  23-4. 

25.  Ibid.,  I,  132-42. 

26.  Ibid.,  II,  136;  M.  D.  Schwalm,  article  on  "communisme”,  Dictionnaire  de 
Theologie  Catholique,  III,  579-586. 

27.  Utopia,  pp.  104-7,  156-7,  269,  299-300,  306-7. 
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and  intellectual  athletes,  in  the  apostolic  and  monastic  communities 
with  an  elite  of  spiritual  and  religious  athletes.  The  apostolic  com¬ 
munity  was  literally  an  elite:  chosen  by  Christ  himself.  And  the 
monastic  communities  were  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  volunteers 
selected  only  after  a  novitiate  which  would  test  their  religious  apti¬ 
tude  for  monastic  rigors,  their  spiritual  athleticism. 

Finally,  the  conception  of  the  natural  community  of  all  posses¬ 
sions  which  originated  with  the  Stoics  was  firmly  fixed  in  a  tradition 
by  More’s  time,  although  it  was  not  accepted  by  all  the  theologian- 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  that  tradition  communism  lay 
a  safe  distance  back  in  the  age  of  innocence  before  the  Fall  of  Man. 
It  did  not  serve  to  contrast  the  existing  order  of  society  with  a 
possible  alternative  order,  because  the  age  of  innocence  was  not  a 
possible  alternative  once  man  had  sinned.  The  actual  function  of 
patristic-civilian-canopist-scholastic  communism  was  adequately  set 
forth  by  St.  Gregory  almost  a  millenium  before  More  wrote  Utopia. 

The  soil  is  common  to  all  men.  .  .  .  When  we  give  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  poor,  we  restore  to  them  what  is 
already  theirs.  We  should  think  of  it  more  as  an  act  of  justice 

than  compassion. 2  8 

Because  community  not  severalty  of  property  is  the  law  of 
nature  no  man  can  assert  an  absolutely  unalterable  right  to  what  is 
his.  Indeed,  of  all  that  is  his  every  man  is  by  nature  and  reason 
and  therefore  by  conscience  obligated  to  regard  himself  as  a  cus¬ 
todian.  He  is  a  trustee  for  the  common  good,  however  feeble  the 
safeguards  which  the  positive  or  municipal  law  of  property  pro¬ 
vides  against  his  misuse  of  that  share  of  the  common  fund,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  In  contrast  to  this  Stoic- 
patristic  view,  Utopia  implies  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  to 
rely  on  individual  conscience  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  municipal 
law  is  to  embark  on  the  bottomless  sea  of  human  sinfulness  in  a 
sieve.  The  Utopians  brace  conscience  with  legal  sanctions.  In  a 
properly  ordered  society  the  massive  force  of  public  law  performs 
the  function  which  in  natural  law  theory  ineptly  is  left  altogether 
to  a  small  voice  so  often  still. 

In  all  the  respects  just  indicated  Utopian  communism  differs 
from  previous  conceptions  in  which  community  of  possessions  and 
living  plays  a  role.  Neither  from  one  of  these  conceptions  nor  from 
a  combination  of  them  can  it  be  deduced.  We  do  not  deny  origin¬ 
ality  to  the  Agamemnon  because  Aeschylus  found  the  tales  of  the 


28.  Quoted  in  Carlyle,  I,  138,  n.  2. 
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house  of  Atreus  among  the  folk  lore  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  like  sense 
whatever  bits  or  shreds  of  previous  conceptions  one  may  find  in  it, 
Utopian  communism  remains,  as  an  integral  whole,  original  —  a 
new  thing.  It  is  not  merely  a  new  thing;  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
new  things  in  Utopia;  most  of  the  rest  is  medieval  or  humanist  or 
part  of  an  old  tradition  of  social  criticism.  But  to  say  that  at  a 
moment  in  history  something  is  new  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that 
it  is  modern;  and  for  this  statement  the  best  evidence  comes  within 
the  five  years  following  the  publication  of  Utopia,  when  Martin 
Luther  elaborates  a  new  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine’s 
encounter  with  man.  New,  indeed,  is  Luther’s  perception,  but  not 
modern,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  tried  to  make  intelligible 
to  modern  students  what  Luther  was  getting  at. 

Although  Utopian  communism  is  both  new  in  1516  and  also 
modern,  it  is  not  modern  communism  or  even  modern  socialism,  as 
they  exist  or  have  ever  existed  in  theory  or  in  practice.  Consider 
the  features  of  Utopian  communism:  generous  public  provision  for 
the  infirm;  democratic  and  secret  elections  of  all  officers  including 
priests;  meals  taken  publicly  in  common  refectories;  a  common 
habit  or  uniform  prescribed  for  all  citizens;  even  houses  changed 
once  a  decade;  six  hours  of  manual  labor  a  day  for  all  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  magistrates  and  scholars,  and  careful  measures  to  prevent 
anyone  from  shirking;  no  private  property,  no  money;  no  sort  of 
pricing  at  all  for  any  goods  or  services,  and  therefore  no  market  in 
the  economic  sense  of  the  term.  Whatever  the  merits  of  its  intent, 
Utopian  communism  is  far  too  naive,  far  too  crude,  to  suit  any 
modem  socialist  or  communist.  It  is  not  the  details  of  Utopian 
communism  that  make  Utopia  modern,  it  is  the  spirit,  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  informs  those  details.  What  that  spirit  and  attitude 
were  we  can  best  understand  if  we  see  more  precisely  how  it  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  communist  tradition  with  the  longest  continuous 
history,  the  one  which  reached  Christianity  by  way  of  Stoicism 
through  the  Church  Fathers  of  Late  Antiquity. 

As  one  examines  closely  what  the  Fathers  had  to  say  about 
communism  one  is  stmck  by  something  besides  the  substance  of 
their  views.  The  two  obvious  gross  facts  about  those  views  —  so 
obvious  that  they  have  tended  to  be  overlooked  —  is  that,  first,  they 
are  scattered  and,  second,  they  are  meager.  When  the  Fathers  deal 
with  the  communism  which  they  suppose  existed  in  a  state  of 
nature  it  is  rarely  in  conjunction  with  other  arrangements  that  they 
assume  existed  in  that  state  —  equality  of  all  men,  universal  liberty 
and  so  on.  They  tend  to  come  at  the  question  casually  and  oblique- 
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ly,  if  at  all,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  matters  of  larger  and 
more  present  concern  —  the  sin  of  avarice,  for  example.  Most  of 
them  probably  believed  that,  like  slavery,  private  property  was  at 
once  the  result  and  the  corrective  for  sin  after  humanity  had  fallen 
through  the  disobedience  of  the  first  man,  Adam.  Yet,  this  fact 
usually  has  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  remarks; 
the  Fathers  often  fail  to  make  explicit  and  unambiguous  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  communism  and  the  state  of  innocence  on  the  one 
hand,  private  property  and  sin  on  the  other.  29 

Moreover,  the  Fathers’  observations  on  communism  before  the 
Fall  are  so  sketchy  and  vague  that  one  never  can  gather  from  them 
the  faintest  conception  of  how  it  worked.  Perhaps  they  felt  that  in 
a  region  so  scantily  populated  and  so  abundantly  endowed  by 
Nature  as  the  Earthly  Paradise,  detailed  arrangements  would  have 
been  otiose.  But  the  more  certain  and  significant  reason  for  the 
meagemess  of  the  Fathers’  observations  on  the  organization  of  a 
society  in  which  possessions  were  held  in  common  was,  as  previ¬ 
ously  indicated,  that  not  even  as  an  act  of  imagination  did  they 
I  conceive  of  such  a  society  as  an  alternative  to  the  one  in  which 
they  lived. 

In  the  Church  Fathers’  view  of  the  matter  then,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  and  against  the  consequences  of  human  sinfulness,  men 
are  at  once  punished  and  safeguarded  by,  among  other  things,  the 
severalty  of  property;  and  communism  and  a  number  of  other  de¬ 
sirable  human  arrangements  have  slipped  from  beyond  the  grasp 
of  men  because  of  that  sinfulness.  Utopia  does  to  this  view  what 
I  Marx  did  to  Hegel;  it  turns  it  upside  down.  Private  property  is 
not  a  partial  prophylaxis  to  human  sinfulness,  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Though  not  perhaps  the  .unique  cause,  private  property  and  the 
dense  mass  of  inequalities  which  are  ancillary  to  it  are  the  most 
blatant  occasions  of  human  iniquity;  they  provide  the  rich  black 
rottenness  in  which  man’s  sins  most  abundantly  flourish.  And  the 
'  way  to  deal  with  the  evils  which  flourish  under  a  regime  of  money 
and  markets,  private  property,  and  inequality  is  simply  to  destroy 
that  regime;  without  destroying  it  there  will  be  no  cure  for  the  ills 
it  engenders.  30  Although  a  certain  amount  of  patchwork  may  keep 
a  sick  society  from  falling  into  utter  decay,  patching  one  part  often 
weakens  another  and  really,  “there  is  no  hope  of  a  cure  ...  as  long 

29.  The  unfocussed  character  of  what  the  Church  Fathers  had  to  say  about 
property,  authority,  and  so  on  comes  out  clearly,  if  one  traces  Carlyle’s  references 
to  the  views  of  the  Fathers  back  to  their  sources  in  the  Patrologia  Latina.  System¬ 
atic  thought  centered  on  the  social  order  was  very  rare  indeed  among  the  Fathers. 

30.  Utopia,  pp.  106-8. 
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as  each  individual  is  master  of  his  own  property Here  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  get  to  the  heart  of  what  is  modem  about  Utopia. 
It  has  as  one  of  its  central  preoccupations  not  the  amelioration  of 
a  sick  society  but  the  conditions  indispensable  to  a  sane  one.  More¬ 
over,  a  nature  essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  nature  of 
ordinary  men  emphatically  was  not  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  sane 
society.  “We  are  inferior”  to  the  Utopians,  says  the  narrator  of  the 
discourse  about  Utopia,  Raphael  Hythloday,  “neither  in  brains  nor 
in  resources.”32  The  Utopians  themselves  had  once  been  “a  mde 
and  rustic  people,”  ^  3  who  lived  in  “mere  cabins  and  huts,  hap¬ 
hazardly  made  with  any  wood  at  hand,  with  mudplastered  walls.” 3 ^ 
The  basis  for  the  transformation  of  this  barbarous  folk  to  “such  a 
perfection  of  civilization  and  refinement  as  makes  them  now  superi¬ 
or  to  almost  all  other  mortals”  3  5  was  a  drastic,  a  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  of  their  institutions.  That  transformation  drew  out  of  the 
private  sphere  and  into  the  domain  of  public  law  matters  that  in 
More’s  time  and  place  were  left  to  the  desires  and  decisions  of  un¬ 
regulated  or  lightly  regulated  individuals  and  groups  —  costume, 
meals,  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  education,  work  and  the  hours 
and  objects  of  labor,  the  distribution  of  goods,  the  uses  of  what  a 
later  generation  was  to  call  the  factors  of  production,  even  the 
consumption  of  leisure.  3  3 

The  contrast  between  this  way  of  looking  at  human  affairs  and 
the  one  generally  current  when  More  elaborated  it  could  hardly  be 
sharper.  In  the  older  perspective  men  through  their  misdoings  had 
lost  the  capacity  for  a  rational  ordering  of  their  affairs,  so  that  for 
their  present  scarcely  civil  condition  there  was  no  real  remedy  on 
earth;  and  they  had  better  accept  the  bad  that  was,  in  fear  of  the 
worse  that  might  be.  This  older  perspective  Martin  Luther  shared 
with  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  perspective  of  Utopia, 
however,  the  current  irrational  ordering  of  their  affairs  provided 
the  incentive  for  men’s  misdoings;  but  they  could  escape  from  their 
present  scarcely  civil  condition  if  they  would  undertake  a  resolute, 
rational,  and  radical  reordering  of  their  affairs.  This  is  the  point 
of  view  precisely  set  forth  by  More’s  narrator,  Raphael  Hythloday. 
In  More’s  sixteenth-century  world,  he  says,  self-seeking  is  as  rational 


31.  Ibid.,  pp.  108-9. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

36.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-1  (dress),  161-6  (meals),  159-61  (the  ailing),  141-3 
(education,  work,  and  hours  of  labor),  143-5  (leisure). 
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as  concern  for  the  common  good  is  in  Utopia.  In  a  corrupt  so¬ 
ciety,  corrupt  action  is  reasonable;  in  a  decent  society,  decent  action 
is  reasonable. 

And  the  route  from  corruption  to  decency  in  Utopia  runs  by  the 
way  of  common  action  through  the  agency  of  public  law,  not  merely 
by  the  way  of  the  enlightenment  of  individual  conscience  through 
spoken  or  printed  exhortation.  It  is  precisely  this  that  makes  the 
details  of  Utopian  communism  important.  It  is  not  their  eeonomic 
content,  pitifully  crude  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  but  their  very 
existence  which  is  significant.  In  total  contrast  to  the  communism 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  Utopian  communism  by  its  very  detail  be¬ 
comes  an  alternative  to  existing  institutions  of  property.  And  it 
is  quite  evident  that  within  the  literary  limits  he  set  for  himself. 
More  was  concerned  to  achieve  a  reasonably  specific  description  of 
an  economy  and  a  society,  based  on  community  of  property,  which 
would  constitute  a  plausible  alternative  to  the  economy  and  society 
of  sixteenth-century  Europe.  He  was  at  considerable  pains  to  work 
out  detailed  arrangements  that  would  meet  the  most  immediate 
and  obvious  criticisms  of  the  Utopian  social  order.  In  eflPect  Utopia 
afiFords  a  new  kind  of  take-off  point  for  criticism  of  existing  society, 
for  criticism  based  not  on  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  institutions  of  that  society,  but  on  a  rejection  of  many  of 
those  institutions.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  such  a  take-off 
point  had  never  existed  before  in  the  history  of  the  Western  World. 

More’s  way  of  thinking  about  society  and  politics,  then,  was  so 
far  from  being  medieval  that  it  was  diametrieally  opposed  to  the 
medieval  way.  Nor  was  it  the  way  of  the  Christian  humanist.  No 
other  Christian  humanist  had  ever  achieved  the  perspective  on 
human  affairs  that  More  attained  in  Utopia;  and  in  view  of  the 
generally  limp  and  largely  hortatory  or  petulant  character  of  their 
outgivings  on  such  matters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  very  precise 
and  conerete  social  or  political  ideas  except  perhaps  on  peace  can 
with  accuracy  be  ascribed  to  them  either  collectively  or  individu¬ 
ally.  In  his  views  on  the  right  ordering  of  society  More  is  orig¬ 
inal;  he  is  neither  medieval  nor  Renaissance;  he  is  a  modern;  and 
he  is  a  radical  modern,  not  a  conservative  one. 

More  is  a  modern  radical,  too,  in  the  central  place  of  equality  in 
his  conception  of  the  best  ordering  of  a  society.  Indeed,  he  pre- 


37.  Ibid.,  p.  299. 

38.  See  the  very  shrewd  remarks  on  this  point  in  H.  A.  Mason,  Humanism 
and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudor  Period  (London,  1959),  p.  111. 
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scribes  an  equality  so  near  perfect  that  a  present-day  egalitarian 
might  look  toward  it  with  yearning  but  with  little  hope.  The  im¬ 
pulsion  to  equality,  however,  is  the  same  in  the  modem  radical  as 
in  More.  The  equality  in  Utopia  is  not  the  religious  or  natural 
equality  of  all  men  before  God;  not,  as  in  the  patristic-medieval 
tradition,  that  “bond  or  free,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ.”  Utopian 
equality  is  the  civic  equality  of  all  citizens  in  all  essential  duties 
and  rights.  To  readers  of  Utopia  this  equality  is  not  presented  as  a 
good  belonging  to  a  golden  age  or  a  Paradise  forever  lost;  it  is  a 
good  not  attained  in  Europe,  but  also  not  unattainable  to  ordinary 
men.  As  with  the  modern  radical,  the  purpose  of  equality  in  Utopia 
is  ultimately  moral.  It  results  from  the  conviction  which  More 
shared  with  modern  radicals  that  inequality  is  the  emblem  of  social 
evil.  For  in  corrupt  societies  the  fear  of  want  leads  men  like  other 
creatures  rapaciously  and  greedily  to  seek  more  than  they  need; 
but  more  than  fear  drives  men  to  become  wolves  to  other  men. 
The  abyss  of  emptiness  at  man’s  vital  center,  insatiable  in  its  de¬ 
mands  because  it  can  never  be  filled,  generates  the  pride  which 
leads  men  to  seek  by  whatever  means  to  exalt  themselves  over  their 
neighbors.  But  in  Utopia  the  community  of  property  and  the  am¬ 
ple  provision  for  the  old  and  sick  remove  the  grounds  for  fear,  and 
as  for  pride,  says  Hythloday  somewhat  grimly,  “That  vice  can  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  Utopian  scheme  of  things.”  3  9  The  revulsion, 
at  bottom  moral,  against  the  trappings  of  self-exaltation  and  the 
suffering  for  which  they  have  been  responsible  has  made  the  mod¬ 
em  radical  ever  since  More’s  day  a  strict  egalitarian,  and  it  has  in¬ 
evitably  tinctured  with  a  certain  Utopian  drabness,  dourness,  and 
montony,  the  radicals’  vision  of  the  good  society. 

So,  insofar  as  his  thought  faced  the  future.  More  was  radical; 
and  an  intuitive  awareness  of  that  radicalism  and  an  unquenchable 
current  of  sympathy  with  it  among  modem  men,  rather  than  the 
specific  details  of  More’s  utopian  vision,  have  kept  his  memory 
alive  among  those  men,  who  have  forgotten  almost  all  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  martyr-saint,  he  who  died  for  a  cause  which  they 
did  not  understand  and  would  not  have  much  cared  for  if  they  did, 
could  not  long  evoke  a  deep  responsive  chord  in  men  in  the  cent¬ 
uries  after  More’s  death.  And  the  Christian  Humanist’s  passionate 
quest  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  Biblical  Christianity  was  easy 
to  forget  and  might  even  seem  best  forgotten  when  religious  passion 
glowed  but  dimly  amid  the  wreckage  and  ashes  left  by  long  years 
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of  religious  civil  war.  But  men  of  the  Enlightenment,  ever  more 
deeply  concerned  to  construct  a  good  society,  and  radicals  ever 
since,  who  have  believed  that  if  there  are  to  be  good  men  there 
must  be  good  laws,  have  rightly  discerned  in  Utopia  the  first  mod¬ 
ern  attempt  to  envisage  the  specific  public  conditions  of  a  decently 
ordered  civil  life  for  all  men,  and  in  Thomas  More,  the  author  of 
Utopia,  the  first  modern  radical. 

J.  H.  Hexter 


I 


> 


John  Milton’s  Movement  toward  Deism 

In  the  sixteenth  line  of  his  Essay  on  Man  Alexander  Pope  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  purpose  was  to  “vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.”  John  Milton  waited  until  the  twenty-sixth  line  of  Paradise 
Lost  to  state  that  his  aim  was  to  “justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 
It  would  be  pedantic  to  inquire  why  Pope  used  the  singular  noun 
for  the  human  race,  Milton  the  plural.  But  it  might  be  instructive 
to  investigate  why  Milton  chose  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  and 
Pope,  two  generations  later,  to  vindicate  them  —  especially  since 
both  words  scan  equally  well.  Moreover,  even  though  Pope  may 
have  picked  his  verb  to  convey  a  hint  of  self-parody,  Samuel  John¬ 
son  two  generations  after  Pope  misquoted  Paradise  Lost  when  he 
wrote  in  his  “Life  of  John  Milton”  that  the  epic’s  purpose  was  “to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

But  before  one  proceeds  down  any  such  semantic-theological 
path  he  should  be  aware  of  two  dangers.  The  first  is  the  general 
warning  that  scholars  who  look  for  needles  in  haystacks  almost 
always  find  them.  The  second  is  the  specific  caution  that  the  word 
“justify”  is  a  shaky  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  case:  its  desig¬ 
nations  and  connotations  were  —  and  still  are  —  many-sided,  and 
Milton  may  not  have  used  it  with  any  sense  of  defensiveness,  even 
though  today  the  word  “vindicate”  has  a  more  positive,  more  as¬ 
sured  ring.  Yet  despite  these  dangers,  the  path  is  inviting  and  the 
destination  very  possibly  significant. 

Milton  employed  various  forms  of  the  verb  “justify”  only  about 
a  dozen  times,  but  that  he  generally  did  so  with  a  negative  implica¬ 
tion  can  be  indicated  by  a  few  short  excerpts.  At  the  beginning  of 
An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  Milton  speaks  of  the  over-all  vindica¬ 
tion  of  himself  that  he  is  writing;  but  then,  in  the  next  sentence,  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  he  is  specifically  justifying  himself  against 
certain  slanders.  In  Areopagitica,  arguing  that  the  world  needs 
temptations  —  then  a  very  controversial  opinion  —  he  states  that, 
“how  much  we  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of  virtue  .  .  .  [and] 
this  justifies  the  high  providence  of  God.”  Finally,  in  Samson 
Agonistes,  after  Samson  has  told  his  father  that  the  contest  is  now 
between  God  and  Dagon,  Manoa  assures  his  son  that  “God  will  not 
long  defer/  To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  [God’s]  name.”  The  dis¬ 
tinctions,  though  not  sharp,  do  suggest  that  Milton  used  “justify” 
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when  he  or  his  God  was  on  the  defensive,  “vindicate”  when  he  or 
his  God  was  on  the  oflFensive. 

Even  if  this  is  granted,  there  are  three  explanations  of  why  the 
poet  chose  to  “justify”  God’s  ways  to  men.  First,  that  in  Paradise 
Lost  he  did  not  discriminate  between  this  verb  and  “vindicate,”  and 
that  the  poem  is  positive  and  afiirmative  in  its  inherited  theology. 
Second,  that  the  epic,  though  Milton  consciously  intended  it  to  be 
positive  and  affirmative,  is  unconsciously  defensive  and  apologetic 
about  religion  —  a  possible  but,  at  best,  subjective,  circular,  and 
unprovable  hypothesis.  Third,  that  Milton  had  moved  toward  a 
deistic  philosophy,  and  that,  therefore,  much  of  his  later  work,  in¬ 
cluding  Paradise  Lost,  is  deliberately  apologetic  about  traditional 
religion.  The  remainder  of  this  essay  will  try  to  prove  the  validity 
of  this  third  explanation. 

Among  the  many  epithets  applied  by  shocked  conservatives  in 
the  mid-1640’s  to  the  briefly  notorious  author  of  the  divorce  tracts, 
two  were  that  he  was  an  “adulterous  rabbi”  and  an  “atheist.”  Ed¬ 
ward  Phillips,  Milton’s  nephew  and  his  most  authoritative  early 
biographer,  acknowledged  the  existence,  not  the  truth,  of  these 
charges  by  describing  how  his  uncle  spent  Sundays  and  then  asking, 
rhetorically,  “How  this  savored  of  atheism  in  him,  I  leave  to  the 
courteous  backbiter  to  judge.”  No  reputable  modem  scholar,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  courteousness  of  his  backbiting,  thinks  Milton  was 
an  atheist,  even  according  to  the  much  looser  seventeenth-century 
usage  of  that  word.  In  fact,  as  a  youth  Milton  was  a  good  Anglican 
and  Trinitarian.  Two  Elegies,  written  in  Latin  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen,  are  ardent  in  their  praise  of  recently  deceased  bishops;  and 
in  his  first  major  poem.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity,  com¬ 
posed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  refers  to  the  “Trinal  Unity.” 
Indeed,  until  Milton  left  Cambridge  —  and  in  spite  of  the  Calvinist 
pressures  he  there  encountered  —  little  or  nothing  in  his  verse 
suggests  any  deviation  from  orthodox  Anglicanism.  Thereafter, 
however,  he  moved  to  the  religious  and  political  left. 

To  trace  the  details  of  that  journey  would  be  redundant,  but  a 
few  signposts  can  clearly  point  the  direction  that  Milton  was  taking. 
For  instance,  his  blast  against  corrupt  clergymen  —  the  “Blind 
mouths!”  —  in  Lycidas  is  a  foretaste  of  his  prose  efforts  of  a  few 
years  later.  The  five  anti-prelatical  tracts  of  1641  and  1642  assert 
and  reassert  his  break  with  Episcopacy  and  his  embrace  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  Yet  since  Presbyterianism  was  then  in  many  ways  as 
orthodox  as  Episcopacy,  and  since  the  conflict  between  them  largely 
revolved  around  questions  of  church  government  and  control  of  the 
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pulpit,  Milton’s  diatribes  against  the  bishops  were  not  a  sign  of 
heresy,  much  less  of  deism.  At  the  same  time,  these  pamphlets  do 
indicate  that  he  had  moved  to  the  left  politically.  ( Since  such  terms 
as  left  and  right  are  relative,  they  should  be  used  in  as  unanachron- 
istic  a  way  as  possible.  And  it  is  true  that  at  least  until  the  later 
1640’s  Presbyterianism  was  generally  viewed  as  being  to  the  left  of 
Episcopacy. ) 

Milton’s  divorce  tracts  of  the  mid-1640’s  were  considered  to  be 
heretical  —  and  radical  —  but  except  for  one  aspect  which  will  be 
considered  shortly,  they  are  not  evidence  for  any  move  on  his  part 
in  the  direction  of  deism.  They  do,  however,  illustrate  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  an  unpopular  stand,  even  if  that  stand  involved  en¬ 
croaching  on  sacred  ground.  By  this  date,  too,  Milton  was  in  the 
process  of  deserting  the  Presbyterians  and  endorsing  the  Indepen¬ 
dents.  The  main  tenet  of  Independency  was  the  concept  o?  separate 
churches  (though  just  how  “separate”  was  often  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion),  with  each  church  having  the  right  to  choose  whom  it  wel¬ 
comed  to  its  congregation,  as  well  as  a  large  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Areopagitica,  published  late  in  1644,  gave  evidence  of  this 
further  move  to  the  left,  as  did  its  call  for  freedom  of  the  press.  By 
the  end  of  the  1640’s  Milton  had  totally  renounced  Presbyterianism 
and  accepted  what  we  would  now  call  Congregationalism  —  having 
already  decided,  in  1646,  that  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest 
writ  large. 

One  sentence  in  Eikonoklastes,  1649,  can  serve  to  summarize  the 
political-religious  journey  that  Milton  had  taken  during  this  decade. 
In  the  process  of  blackwashing  the  recently  executed  king  and  de¬ 
fending  the  regicides  and  their  newly  established  Commonwealth, 
Milton  wrote:  “Truth  is  properly  no  more  than  contemplation,  and 
her  utmost  efficiency  is  out  teaching:  but  justice  in  her  very  essence 
is  all  strength  and  activity,  and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand  to 
use  against  all  violence  and  oppression  on  the  earth.”  This  some¬ 
what  expedient  definition  of  justice  can  be  cited  —  as  it  has  been  by 
certain  pro-Royalist  critics  —  to  show  that  Milton  was  a  ruthless 
Machiavellian.  But  in  its  context,  both  immediate  and  historical,  it 
can  also  be  cited  to  illustrate  Milton’s  movement  away  from  strict 
Calvinism,  to  show  his  willingness  to  vindicate  a  revolution,  and  to 
suggest  his  incipient  pragmatism. 

All  three  of  these  tendencies  are  evident  in  his  last  controversial 
pamphlets.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes, 
1659,  pleaded  vigorously  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Six  months  later  its  companion  tract.  Considerations  Touching  the 
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Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  argued  in 
behalf  of  an  unpaid,  amateur  clergy.  This,  the  most  anti-clerical  of 
Milton’s  pamphlets,  derogates  Sabbatarianism  and  special  education 
for  the  clergy,  and  suggests  that  the  magistrates  might  better  ex¬ 
pend  their  funds  setting  up  schools  than  endowing  churches.  Final¬ 
ly,  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration, 
defended,  among  other  things,  the  dignity  of  sects,  including  by 
implication  that  of  such  disruptive  and  unpopular  groups  as  the 
Quakers.  Very  possibly  this  is  Milton’s  most  interesting  prose  work: 
not  so  impassioned  or  statuesque  as  his  Second  Defense,  it  was 
written  with  a  mixture  of  warm  courage  and  cool  detachment  that  is 
still  bracing.  The  Good  Old  Cause  was  lost  but  its  most  prominent 
spokesman  was  not  quite  ready  to  admit  it.  Moreover,  this  tract’s 
excoriation  of  monarchy,  its  support  of  a  perpetual  senate,  and  its 
plea  for  democracy  on  the  local  level,  all  made  it,  in  the  spring  of 
1660,  a  piercing  if  lonely  whistle  in  the  dark. 

This  rapid  survey  of  Milton’s  prose  has  omitted  what  may  well 
be  his  most  important  treatise.  The  Christian  Doctrine.  Though 
not  published  until  1825,  this  lengthy,  essentially  complete,  and 
careful  tome  was  probably  written  in  the  late  1650’s,  concurrently 
with  the  beginnings  of  Paradise  Lost.  Does  it  contribute  any  evi¬ 
dence  suggestive  of  its  author’s  progress  toward  deism?  On  the 
surface  the  answer  is  a  resounding  No,  for  of  all  of  Milton’s  work 
this  is  the  most  saturated  in  the  Bible,  the  most  concerned  with  ex¬ 
plicitly  theological  problems.  Yet  beneath  the  surface  it  is  either 
indicative  of,  or  no  barrier  to,  Milton’s  move  to  the  theological  left. 
It  was  said  earlier  that  one  aspect  of  his  divorce  tracts  was  per¬ 
tinent.  This  is  their  technique  of  handling  quotations  from  the 
Bible  that  disagree  with  the  author’s  opinion  —  the  same  technique 
that  Milton  employed  on  almost  every  one  of  the  many  pages  of 
The  Christian  Doctrine.  It  took  three  forms:  the  writer  could  cite 
an  opposing  text,  or  reinterpret  the  recalcitrant  passage,  or  in  an 
emergency  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  —  the  author’s  own  reason 
or  conscience.  Such  a  technique  was,  of  course,  hoary  with  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  commonplace  in  all  seventeenth-century  religious 
controversy.  Milton  was  trained  and  adept  in  it;  and  one  gets  the 
impression  from  such  works  as  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Rucer  con¬ 
cerning  Divorce  and  The  Christian  Doctrine  that  he  enjoyed  this 
biblical  game  and  that  it  had  some  of  the  fascination  for  him  that 
chess  problems  and  crossword  puzzles  have  for  today’s  aficionados. 

In  addition,  much  of  The  Christian  Doctrine  is  devoted  to 
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scaffolding  certain  of  Milton’s  religious  concepts  that  then  bordered 
on  heresy.  Thus  he  amply  and  devoutly  supports  his  Arianism:  his 
anti-Trinitarian  view  that  Christ  is  definitely  subordinate  to  God. 
Thus,  with  even  fuller  employment  of  biblical  citations,  he  docu¬ 
ments  his  Arminianism:  his  anti -Calvinist  view  that  the  universe  is 
an  arena  in  which  human  freedom  of  will  is  exercised.  And  thus, 
still  eiting  chapter  and  verse,  he  argues  in  behalf  of  Mortalism: 
his  view  that  matter  has  always  existed,  that  it  is  morally  neutral, 
and  that  God  creates  by  imposing  form  on  previously  unorganized 
atoms;  as  well  as  his  view  that  when  a  person  dies,  he  dies  entirely, 
both  body  and  soul,  and  that  he  remains  dead,  both  body  and  soul, 
until  the  Last  Judgment. 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  these  quasi-heresies  The  Christian 
Doctrine  is  a  valuable  gloss  on  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  casts  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  all  of  Milton’s  major  poetry,  just  as  it  does,  retro¬ 
actively,  on  his  prose.  That  prose,  including  The  Christian  Doctrine, 
if  viewed  en  masse  has  two  dominant  motifs.  First,  the  author’s 
abiding  concern  with  liberty,  with,  that  is,  the  right  and  obligation 
of  every  individual  to  use  his  reason  to  make  proper  moral  choices. 
Second,  Milton’s  steady  move  away  from  institutionalized  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  toward  the  church  of  a  single  believer.  This  single  be¬ 
liever,  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and  whenever  possible 
guided  by  scripture,  can,  in  turn,  constitute  himself  his  own  con¬ 
gregation  and  clergy,  and  supply  his  own  doctrine  and  ritual. 
(Milton’s  final  prose  tract.  Of  True  Religion,  Heresie,  Schism,  and 
Toleration,  published  in  1673,  is  piously  anti-Catholic.  Yet  its 
eentral  thesis,  that  “Heresie  is  a  Religion  taken  up  and  believ’d  from 
the  traditions  of  men”  —  in  contrast  to  true  belief,  which  is  based  on 
one’s  own  conscience  —  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  concept  of 
the  church  of  a  single  person.)  Consequently,  Milton’s  religious 
position  in  the  late  1650’s,  as  in  the  early  1670’s,  was  o£F  the  beaten 
track.  Did  he  diverge  from  the  highway  of  mid-seventeenth- 
century  orthodoxy  even  further  in  his  three  major  poems? 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  one  consideration  remains.  It 
concerns  what  can  be  called,  in  somewhat  over-simplified  terms, 
Milton’s  inclination  to  dehumanize  Christianity,  an  inclination  most 
conspicuous  in  his  early  poetry.  In  the  Nativity  Ode  Christ  is  not 
a  lovable  baby  in  a  manger  but  an  infant  Hercules  able  to  rout  the 
pagan  gods.  In  The  Passion  Milton  found  the  subject  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  so  uncongenial  that  he  never  finished  the  poem.  Comus 
is  in  many  ways  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and  shortly  after 
writing  it  Milton  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  chastity  as  a  magical  and 
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positive  virtue.  One  of  the  themes  of  Lycidas  is  the  plight  of  small 
and  helpless  man  in  a  vast  and  hostile  universe: 

Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  Seas 
Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurl’d, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  .  .  . 

Further,  in  all  of  his  works  both  early  and  late,  miracles  play  a  very 
small  part,  and  nowhere  in  his  prose  or  poetry  is  the  figure  of  Jesus 
endowed  with  many  noticeably  warm  or  appealing  human  qualities. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  posterity’s  view  of  Milton  as  for¬ 
midable  and  austere  may  be  derived  from  what  he  did  not  write, 
rather  than  from  what  he  did  write. 

Yet  this  inclination  to  dehumanize  Christianity  does  not  mean 
that  Milton  lacked  humanism  —  in  both  senses  of  that  word.  Indeed, 
by  underplaying  the  sacramental  and  fairy-tale  elements  of  religion 
he  made  it  easier  for  himself  to  get  to  what  he  felt  was  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Similarly,  if  Joseph  Conrad  or  Jean  Paul  Sartre  were 
to  select  three  biblical  subjects  to  fictionalize  or  dramatize,  they 
might  well  choose  man’s  fall,  Christ’s  temptation,  and  Samson’s 
death.  This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  Milton  was  an  Existen¬ 
tialist,  for  his  sense  of  the  absurd  was  under-developed  and  he  did 
believe  in  some  sort  of  absolute  moral  system.  But  it  is  significant 
that  the  seventeenth-century  poet  chose  to  isolate  his  protagonists, 
to  place  them  in  situations  where  they  had  to  select  a  course  of 
action,  and  then  to  make  such  action  determine  the  characters  of 
these  protagonists.  As  in  the  passage  from  Eikonoklastes  quoted 
earlier,  not  intention  but  “strength  and  activity”  are  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  justice.  And  essentially  the  subject  of  Milton’s  major 
poems  is  ethics  rather  than  theology. 

Though  the  scope  of  Paradise  Lost  includes  all  space  and  all 
time,  and  though  its  story  incorporates  much  of  the  Bible,  the 
poem’s  obvious  center  is  the  drama  of  man’s  fall.  Moreover,  it  was 
Milton’s  intention  to  make  this  event  typical  rather  than  unique, 
natural  rather  than  miraculous,  freely  willed  rather  than  divinely 
motivated.  He  was  enough  of  a  realist  to  try  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  seventeenth-  ( and  twentieth- )  century  men,  not  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  an  inherited  theology.  In  so  doing  he  was  at  once  human¬ 
izing  and  universalizing  his  own  mature  religion. 

For  this  justification  to  be  realistic,  Milton  had,  of  course,  to  be 
aware  of  the  range  and  power  and  attractiveness  of  evil.  Without 
in  any  way  being  a  Satanist,  one  can  explain  the  fact  that  the  Devil 
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is  the  most  memorable  figure  in  Paradise  Lost  on  aesthetic,  dra¬ 
matic,  biographical,  and  moral  grounds.  Certainly  to  Milton’s  im¬ 
mediate  audience  Satan  would  lack  the  romantic  aura  of  the 
Byronic  rebel;  and  today’s  reader,  living  in  a  post-Hitler  age,  has 
no  trouble  viewing  Satan  as  a  destructive,  schizoid  tyrant.  Thus 
Satan’s  magnetism  and  stature  are  not  in  any  way  an  argument  for 
the  theory  that  Milton  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  or  even 
that  he  had  Manichean  tendencies.  But  what  can  one  say  about 
God’s  magnetism  and  stature  in  Paradise  Lost? 

Milton,  I  think,  shrunk  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  (That 
he  diminished  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  obvious  in  the 
poem’s  Arianism.)  Book  III,  where  God  discusses  theology,  has 
struck  many  readers  as  the  least  poetic  and  least  convincing  section 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Such  an  impression  may  be  largely  subjective,  but 
there  is  some  harder  evidence  which  suggests  that  Milton  whittled 
away  at  God.  Note,  for  instance,  the  ease  with  which  Satan  sub¬ 
verts  one-third  of  the  heavenly  host.  In  a  single  short  speech  in 
Book  V  he  seduces  millions,  without  taking  much  trouble  to  ad¬ 
vance  solid  arguments  for  revolting  against  God;  nor  do  Abdiel’s 
counter-arguments  unseduce  any  of  Satan’s  followers.  Then,  too, 
note  that  God  withdraws  himself  from  human  history  —  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  intervention  in  the  aflFairs  of  the  Hebrews. 
Here  is  Michael  in  Book  XH: 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  World, 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  Eyes;  resolving  from  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  thir  own  polluted  ways. 

And  earlier  God  had  promised  Noah  never  again  to  take  large-scale 
destructive  action  against  the  human  race. 

Even  more  significant  of  God’s  reduced  magnetism  and  stature 
is  the  over-all  feeling  conveyed  by  Paradise  Lost  that  the  Last 
Judgment,  when  God  will  again  directly  intervene  in  human  affairs, 
is  a  very  remote  event,  lying  in  a  distant  and  unspecified  future. 
The  fact  that  the  war  in  heaven  rages  for  two  days  in  evenly 
matched  fury  is  probably  intended  to  foreshadow  Michael’s 
prophecy  that,  for  a  long  time,  “so  shall  the  world  go  on,/  To  good 
malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.”  And  when  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
poem’s  concluding  lines  “Through  Eden  take  their  solitary  way,” 
they  do  have  Providence  for  their  guide,  but  this  guide  is  far  more 
an  inner  voice  than  an  external  deity. 
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One  can  also  adduce  some  negative  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Milton  shrunk  God:  the  poet’s  failure,  for  instance,  to  reconcile  the 
paradox  between  God’s  foreknowledge  and  a  universe  of  free  will; 
his  concomitant  failure  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  natural  calama- 
ties  and  such  other  amoral  contingencies  as  death  by  plague  or 
malnutrition;  and  his  endowment  of  God  with  a  somewhat  sadistic 
sense  of  humor.  Also,  in  Paradise  Lost  Milton  moves  close  to  the 
concept  of  a  church  whose  total  staflE  and  congregation  is  a  single 
believer:  an  Abdiel,  a  Noah,  a  regenerate  Adam,  a  John  Milton. 
In  this  connection,  the  poet  several  times  praises  spontaneous 
prayer,  putting  his  emphasis  on  its  unpremeditated  quality  and 
suggesting  that  its  chief  function  is  psychic  self-therapy  rather  than 
divine  propitiation.  In  addition,  Milton  takes  a  few  pot  shots  at 
Sabbatarianism,  ritual,  organized  worship,  and  a  professional  clergy. 
But  what  is  more  important,  he  undercuts  the  foundation  of  Ghris- 
tianity  by  questioning  the  whole  concept  of  an  after-life,  of  heaven¬ 
ly  rewards  and  hellish  punishments.  Not  only  does  Paradise  Lost 
specifically  and  at  some  length  reiterate  Milton’s  Mortalist  views 
and  suggest  that  the  last  Judgment  is  a  very  remote  event,  but  it 
also  implies  that  heaven  and  hell  are  states  of  mind,  not  Dantean 
realities.  Adam  in  his  soliloquy  toward  the  end  of  Book  X,  after 
stating  that  both  the  soul  and  body  die,  goes  on  to  ask: 

Will  he  [God]  draw  out. 

For  anger’s  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punisht  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 

Satisfi’d  never? 

And  Adam  immediately  answers  his  own  question: 
that  were  to  extend 

His  Sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature’s  Law. 

Earlier,  in  the  long  description  of  hell  in  Book  II,  Milton  seems  to 
be  describing  not  a  literal  place  but  the  consciousness  of  a  person 
steeped  in  sin.  Thus  it  is  logical  and  consistent  for  Satan  to  carry 
his  own  hell  with  him,  and  for  Adam,  after  his  trials,  to  possess 
within  himself  “a  paradise  .  .  .  happier  far.”  Even  more  explicitly, 
God,  at  the  conclusion  of  His  lesson  on  theology  in  Book  III,  states 
that  at  the  Last  Judgment  “Hell,  her  numbers  full,/  Thenceforth 
shall  be  forever  shut.”  In  all  likelihood  Milton  is  not  implying  that 
hell  will  become  a  place  of  eternal  torment,  but  rather  that,  eventu¬ 
ally,  it  will  become  unnecessary. 

When  man,  in  that  distant  future,  has  become  totally  regenerate, 
then  earth  will  become  a  heaven,  indistinguishable,  as  Raphael 
says,  from  a  divine  heaven.  The  Last  Judgment  is  thus  shifted  in 
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Paradise  Lost  from  a  literal  and  supernatural  event  to  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  and  humanistic  hope.  When  individual  men  and  women  die, 
they  die.  But  mankind  does  have  the  potentiality  of  attaining  an 
earthly  paradise:  not  an  innocent  Eden,  but  a  city  of  the  sun  gained 
by  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  Very  possibly  when  George  Bernard 
Shaw  wrote  Back  to  Methuselah  he  was  not  departing  as  far  from 
Paradise  Lost  as  he  thought.  Or  if  such  a  reading  seems  too  utopian, 
one  can  interpret  Milton’s  earthly  paradise  as  that  Platonic  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  virtue  is  its  own  ample  reward.  In  either  case,  heaven 
and  hell  are  part  of  the  human  condition. 

The  non-supernatural  quality  of  the  epic  is  underlined  in  one 
other  significant  way.  Milton  carefully  builds  up  the  contention 
that  Adam,  a  man,  is  superior  to  Eve,  a  woman,  and  that  his  fall  is 
the  poem’s  major  turning  point.  Yet  Milton  also  makes  it  inevitable 
that  Adam  fall,  not  just  because  of  the  story  in  Genesis,  not  just 
because  of  Adam’s  passion,  but  because  in  the  context  of  Paradise 
Lost  it  would  be  unthinkable  for  him  to  reject  Eve  when  she  oflFers 
him  the  apple.  Indeed,  it  is  only  after  the  fall  that  Adam  and  Eve 
become  fully  humanized;  a  development  which  Milton  emphasizes 
aesthetically  by  the  broken  rhythms  and  relatively  colloquial  diction 
of  their  postlapsarian  speeches.  Thus  though  one  cannot  imagine 
Adam’s  staying  in  Eden  by  disavowing  Eve,  one  can,  I  think, 
imagine  Paradise  Lost  without  God  in  it. 

If  God  were  eliminated,  very  little  in  terms  of  the  poem’s  basic 
meaning  and  message  would  have  to  be  changed,  though  many 
sections  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  omitted.  The  creation  would 
be  a  fait  accompli.  The  war  in  an  allegorical  heaven  could  still  be 
going  on,  or  the  weight  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  good  might 
eventuate  in  victory.  Raphael  and  Michael  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  more  human  or  more  symbolic  agents,  and  the  forces  of 
evil  might  have  to  become  even  more  metaphorical.  Less  waste- 
fully,  one  can  view  God  and  Ghrist  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
views  Sin  and  Death,  as,  that  is,  allegorical  pictorializations,  in  this 
case  of  the  forces  of  good.  And  Milton  often  seems  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  point  up  similarities  in  the  internal  relations  among  the  holy 
and  unholy  trinities.  But  the  easiest  way  to  put  God  in  His  proper 
place  in  Paradise  Lost  is  to  see  Him  as  the  divinity  of  deism:  the 
watchmaker  God  who  constructs  the  universe  and  then  withdraws 
from  it,  letting  humanity  work  out  its  own  damnation  and  salvation 
in  an  arena  specifically  designed  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way 
Pope’s  “Whatever  is,  is  right”  is  replaced  by  Milton’s  justification  of 
God  that  “Whatever  is,  is  either  right  or  wrong.” 
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Such  is,  I  think,  the  basic  meaning  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton’s 
bent,  as  well  as  his  beliefs,  was  not  theological  but  ethical.  The 
epic  is  concerned  with  the  real  world  where  human  beings  daily, 
hourly,  reenact  the  drama  of  moral  choice.  It  is  a  world  in  which 
most  people  choose  wrongly,  and  evil  therefore  multiplies.  It  is  a 
world  in  which  God  does  not  intervene,  where  no  miracles  upset  the 
natural  order,  where  Christ  does  not  ofiFer  vicarious  atonement, 
where  death  is  death,  and  where  each  man’s  fate  is,  ultimately,  his 
own  responsibility.  It  is,  in  short,  a  world  in  which  God  is 
redundant. 

In  the  main  Paradise  Regained  repeats  the  message  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  its  focus  is  just  as  fully  concentrated  on  matters  of  ethics. 
Of  all  the  incidents  in  the  New  Testament  which  Milton  might  have 
chosen,  Christ’s  lonely  temptation  in  the  wilderness  is  the  most 
Existential,  the  most  Miltonic.  Here,  again,  isolated  man  in  a 
natural,  even  if  somewhat  nightmarish,  setting  has  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  Because  the  central  figure  is  Christ,  his  choice 
is  inevitably  right  —  and  to  that  extent  Milton’s  subject  lacks  drama, 
suspense,  and  flexibility.  Yet  the  poet  does  his  best  to  overcome 
these  handicaps  and  to  avoid  the  dullness  and  priggishness  inherent 
in  the  story  of  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  incorruptible.  Making  this 
later  Satan  into  a  comparatively  cynical,  fearful,  and  sometimes 
almost  frivolous  character  is  one  device  Milton  employs  to  add  in¬ 
terest.  Then,  too,  the  Devil’s  small  area  of  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
man  hungering  in  the  wilderness  is  the  son  of  God  or  merely  a 
son  of  God  adds,  if  not  suspense,  at  least  a  human  quality  to  the 
ethical  paradigm.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  contributes  to  this 
humanization  by  being  cle  erly  evasive  when  Satan  questions  him 
about  his  identity.  But  Milton’s  chief  antidote  to  dullness  and  prig¬ 
gishness  is  to  try  to  make  Christ  human  whenever  he  is  communing 
with  himself.  Though  Christ  tends  to  be  either  punctilious  or  fatal¬ 
istic  when  he  is  answering  Satan,  he  is  relatively  humble  and  un¬ 
certain  when  he  is  talking  to  himself.  And  it  is  momentarily  a  very 
human  figure  who  in  the  final  lines  of  the  poem  —  in  one  of  Milton’s 
typically  quiet  and  profound  endings  —  “unobserv’d/  Home  to  his 
mother’s  house  private  return’d.” 

But  Paradise  Regained  falters,  not  when  Christ  predictably  gives 
up  the  classics  for  the  psalms,  but  in  the  third  temptation,  when 
Satan  places  Christ  atop  a  Jerusalem  pinnacle  and  bids  him  stand. 
God,  of  course,  rescues  His  son  —  and  Milton  manages  to  complete 
the  story  he  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  well  as  in  countless 
Renaissance  recapitulations.  Yet  his  discomfort  when  he  has  to 
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describe  miracles  rather  than  morality,  when,  if  only  briefly,  his 
poem  has  to  become  supernatural,  seems  obvious.  Christ  as  an 
ethical  model,  as  a  Platonic  ideal  of  perfect  human  behavior,  is 
plausible  in  the  context  of  Milton’s  short  epic.  Christ,  the  divinely- 
aided  gymnast,  is  not.  That  Milton  felt  this  way  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  gave  the  whole  miraculous  incident  twenty-two  lines, 
and  that  he  postponed  the  major  consequences  of  Christ’s  overcom¬ 
ing  Satan  to  a  Last  Judgment,  when  “Adam  and  his  chosen  sons” 
would  be  rewarded.  Meanwhile  the  world  will  go  on,  presumably 
in  the  manner  that  Michael  had  prophesied  at  the  end  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

Paradise  Regained  is  further  proof  that  the  figure  of  the  wrestler 
was  congenitally  more  appealing  to  Milton  than  the  figure  of  the 
trapeze  artist.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  Samson  should 
be  the  hero  of  his  last  poem.  To  many  readers  Samson  Agonistes  is 
Milton’s  greatest  work,  perhaps  because  the  poem  pleads  to  be  read 
as  an  intense,  though  not  literal,  autobiography.  ( Harapha,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  not  represent  Salmasius;  but  Milton’s  pride  in  his  own 
services  as  the  international  defender  of  the  Commonwealth  is  re¬ 
flected  in  Samson’s  scorn  of  the  Philistine  giant.)  Yet  regardless  of 
how  one  reads  Samson  Agonistes,  its  subject  is  ethical  rather  than 
theological.  In  selecting  the  story  of  the  purposeful  death  of  this 
Hebrew  Hercules,  this  Jewish  Paul  Bunyan,  Milton  has  gone  back 
to  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  result  Christ  is  totally  absent.  But 
Milton  has  also  gone  back  to  the  classics,  for  of  all  his  works  Samson 
Agonistes  is  the  most  saturated  in  classicism,  not  just  in  terms  of  its 
adherence  to  Aristotelian  dicta,  but  in  its  overall  tone  and  impact. 
Does  this  mean,  then,  that  the  work  is  deistic? 

Though  “Samson  Agnostic”  would  not  be  an  appropriate  title, 
the  play  is,  I  think,  Milton’s  theologically  most  unorthodox  work. 
First,  it  lacks  the  hope  one  normally  associates  with  a  religious 
drama,  and  its  underlying  pessimism  is  far  more  suggestive  of  Con¬ 
rad  or  Sartre  than  it  is,  say,  of  Dante  or  Du  Bartas.  As  in  Dryden’s 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  the  Jews  are  the  English;  but  instead  of 
being  “a  headstrong,  moody,  murm’ring  race,”  they  are  cowardly, 
venal,  defeatist.  In  the  end  Samson  is  regenerated,  and  he  has,  in 
a  sense,  triumphed  over  the  Philistines;  but  he  has  not  liberated  his 
nation.  The  chosen  people  remain  captive  to  the  Sons  of  Belial, 
whether  in  Philistia  or  London.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Sam¬ 
son’s  quasi  suicide  accomplishes  nothing  but  his  own  vindication, 
the  hero’s  death  fails  to  answer  two  of  the  problems  that  the  poem 
explicitly  brings  up:  Manoa’s  speculation  that  God’s  punishments 
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may  exceed  the  crime,  and  Samson’s  hope  or  fear  that  death  is  the 
only  escape  from  a  dismal  life.  Milton  does  his  best  to  make  that 
death  not  a  suicide  but  an  accidental  by-product  of  Samson’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  return  to  battle.  Still,  in  the  dark  and  claustrophobic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  closet  drama  the  only  bright  spot  is  Samson’s  re¬ 
lease  from  bondage  and  pain  by  means  of  his  own  extinction: 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop. 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 

And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

The  reader,  therefore,  can  undergo  some  sort  of  catharsis  and 
emerge  “calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent.”  For  essentially  Milton’s 
play  is  a  classical  drama,  and  in  it  Samson’s  death  is  justifiable, 
noble,  and  proper.  In  a  Christian  context  it  would  be,  at  best, 
dubious. 

Besides  being  classical,  Samson  Agonistes  is  also  pointedly  psy¬ 
chological.  The  auditorium  is  still  Milton’s  ethically  oriented  uni¬ 
verse,  but  the  stage  is  here  Samson’s  mind.  The  central  dramatic 
line  is  the  story  of  his  final  regeneration,  and  Milton  shows  with  a 
great  deal  of  insight  and  subtlety  how  anger,  as  well  as  faith,  is  the 
agency,  the  emotion,  that  impels  the  hero  from  passive  despair  to 
active  and  momentarily  confident  participation.  Manoa  counsels 
ease  and  domestic  forgetfulness.  Then  Delila,  the  distillation  of 
Milton’s  anti-feminism,  stirs  up  all  of  Samson’s  resentments:  not  his 
sperm  but  his  adrenalin  is  aroused.  Finally  the  giant  Harapha,  by 
taunts  that  are  a  mixture  of  boasting  and  cowardice,  turns  Samson’s 
anger  from  frustration  to  self-confidence.  One  can  play  endless 
scholastic  games  with  these  three  tempters  —  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  for  instance  —  but  they  make  much  more  sense  as 
psychological  catalysts.  Nor  does  the  Chorus  function  in  a  much 
different  manner,  for  it  serves  mainly  as  a  muffled  echo  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  protagonist’s  mind. 

Not  only  is  Samson  Agonistes  classical  and  psychological,  but  it 
is  also  hagiological.  Milton  departs  very  far  from  the  Book  of 
Judges  in  order  to  make  Samson  a  saint,  and  The  Lil  Abner  aspects 
of  his  youth  and  character  are  skillfully  minimized.  The  result  is 
that  he  becomes,  not  the  folk  hero  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
reincarnation  of  Abdiel  or  the  Miltonic  Noah  or  the  younger  Sir 
Henry  Vane  or  the  older  John  Milton.  As  such,  Samson  is  a  very 
human  saint.  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  he  is  finally  able  to  see.  He  sees  his 
own  isolation  in  a  hostile  polity  and  universe,  and,  seeing  this,  in 
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the  end  he  calls  on  an  inner  strength  which  enables  him  to  go  on 
fighting  for  the  Good  Old  Cause,  though  the  cause  is  lost.  Samson 
pays  “that  rigid  score.”  Thus  Sartre’s  handling  of  the  Orestes  myth 
in  The  Flies  is  in  many  ways  parallel  to  Milton’s  treatment  of  the 
Samson  saga.  Though  Sartre’s  tone  is  superficially  mocking  and 
Milton’s  reverent,  each  has  his  hero  penetrate  beyond  the  super¬ 
natural  trappings  of  the  myth  into  the  inner  personal  reality.  Saint 
Samson-Milton  consequently  achieves  his  apotheosis,  not  by  any 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  or  hope  of  heaven  or  divine  inter¬ 
vention,  but  by  recognizing  his  own  humanity  and  then  behaving 
accordingly. 

Yet,  as  in  all  of  Milton’s  works,  the  word  “God”  appears  fre¬ 
quently,  as  do  many  echoes  of  scriptural  phraseology.  And  at  the 
very  end  of  the  play  the  Chorus,  summing  up  the  action,  states: 

All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt. 

What  th’  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about. 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

lias  Milton,  therefore,  ended  up  by  justifying  God  in  the  same 
manner  that  Pope  vindicated  the  deity:  that,  ultimately,  whatever 
is,  is  right?  I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  context  of  all  of  Milton’s 
works,  as  well  as  in  the  specific  context  of  Samson  Agonistes,  this 
optimistic-sounding  summary  can  be  considered  Milton’s  final 
nudge  to  God,  a  nudge  that  pushes  Him  almost  entirely  outside  the 
Miltonic  universe.  The  Chorus  does  go  on  briefly  to  mention  God’s 
unexpected  returns  and  “uncontrollable  intent,”  having  earlier 
stressed  His  unpredictable,  even  whimsical,  nature.  But  whatever 
“calm  of  mind”  Milton  may  have  attained  to  when  he  finished  this 
play,  any  self-confidence  was,  in  all  likelihood,  not  based  on  a  hope 
of  God’s  return  but  on  his  conviction  that  the  Samsons  and  the 
Miltons  of  the  world  are  their  own  best  justifications,  that  each  is 
“his  own  Deliverer.”  God,  despite  the  frequency  with  which  His 
name  is  invoked,  is  not  among  the  leading  dramatis  personae  of 
Samson  Agonistes.  To  Milton,  He  may  have  remained  a  prompter, 
but  to  the  reader  of  Milton’s  later  poems  He  seems  rather  to  be  a 
seldom  heard  offstage  voice. 

A  reading  of  all  of  Milton’s  works  which  assumes  that  he  was 
moving  toward  deism  has  certain  advantages.  First,  it  can  provide 
new  insights  into  and  perspectives  on  everything  he  wrote  —  from 
the  Nativity  Ode,  through  Areopagitica  and  The  Ready  and  Easy 
Way,  to  Samson  Agonistes.  Second,  such  a  reading  can  fit  Milton 
more  closely  into  one  of  the  major  thought  patterns  of  his  era,  a 
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pattern  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  historians  of  ideas: 
the  mid-seventeenth  century’s  growing  scepticism  about  the  ortho¬ 
doxies  of  the  past.  Many  of  the  newspapers  and  popular  pamphlets 
of  the  Interregnum  pay  tribute,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  fact 
that  the  “Puritan  Revolution”  was  more  revolutionary  than  Puritan, 
and  that  floating  in  the  air  were  many  ideas  which  one  normally 
associates  with  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  for  instance,  found  a  wide¬ 
spread  response  in  many  groups,  not  because  people  were  being 
intellectually  converted  to  an  abstruse  philosophy,  but  because  the 
efiFect  of  such  proposals  was  to  relegate  rehgion  to  a  non-institu- 
tional,  anti-dogmatic  realm.  The  Army  Debates  at  Putney  in  1647 
supply  vivid  evidence  of  how  easy  it  was  to  put  religion  into  its  oum 
compartment,  and  then  to  close  and  forget  that  compartment  until 
a  more  appropriate  moment  came  along.  Such  men  as  William 
Walwyn  and  Richard  Overton,  on  the  political  left,  could  be  so  in¬ 
clusive  or  flippant  in  their  attitude  toward  theology  that  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  young  Wordsworth  or  the  aged  Rertrand  Russell;  and,  on 
the  political  right,  a  Thomas  Hobbes  or  a  Samuel  Butler  could  hold 
equally  unorthodox  views.  Even  Andrew  Marvell,  Milton’s  assistant 
when  he  was  working  for  the  Council  of  State,  was  far  more  lati- 
tudinarian  than  has  been  generally  assumed.  In  short,  many  of  the 
ideas  that  are  usually  associated  with  the  Enlightenment  were  very 
much  in  the  Interregnum  air.  Among  these  ideas  was  one  soon  to 
be  labeled  deism.  Insofar  as  Milton  derogated  churches,  minimized 
Christ,  postponed  or  cancelled  out  the  Last  Judgment,  played  down 
the  miraculous  and  supernatural,  and  largely  removed  God  from 
history,  he  had  become  a  deist.  His  total  production  suggests,  in 
fact,  that  he  had  long  been  sliding  down  this  toboggan  —  or  riding 
up  this  escalator. 

Perhaps  the  Milton  who  wrote  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Samson  Agonistes  was  more  than  an  incipient  deist,  that  he  was 
what  can  be  called  a  total  Protestant,  but  Protestant  in  its  ethical 
rather  than  theological  signification.  To  the  mature  Milton  the  ulti¬ 
mate  justification  or  vindication  of  human  life,  his  own  included, 
was  that  each  man  has  freedom  of  will;  that  when  one  views  him¬ 
self  as  victim  or  agent  he  ceases  to  be  fully  human;  and  that  only 
by  operating  on  the  premise  that  each  person  is  responsible  for  his 
own  acts  can  man  achieve  worth  and  dignity.  Unlike  Pope’s  vindi¬ 
cation,  Milton’s  justification  is  characterized  by  all  the  convictions  of 
his  courage. 


Joseph  Frank 


Milton  and  the  Protestant  Ethic 

Mr.  Frank’s  engaging  argument  is  eonvineing  up  to  a  point. 
Milton  was  indeed  a  protestant  of  the  protestants  and  in  true  protes- 
tant  fashion  kept  pressing  on  in  his  thinking  to  ever  more  extreme 
eonelusions  whieh  seemed  to  him  of  the  very  essence  of  rationality. 
Such  a  course  pointed  in  one  direction  logically  enough  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  many  divagations  of  protestant  doctrine  to  a  religion 
of  common  sense  free  of  dilemmas  and  miracles.  But  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  would  seem  more  natural  to  minds  seeking  a  repose  that 
ever  is  the  same  from  the  uncharted  liberties  taken  by  protestant 
revolutionaries  than  to  a  poet  whose  devotion  to  protestant  indi¬ 
vidualism  was  as  unflagging  as  Milton’s.  Mr.  Frank  seems  to  me 
more  convincing  when  he  says  that  “perhaps  the  Milton  who  wrote 
Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  was  more 
than  an  incipient  deist,  that  he  was  what  can  be  called  a  total 
Protestant.”  But  before  one  can  say  whether  or  to  what  degree 
Milton  was  even  an  incipient  deist,  surely  one  must  consider  what 
it  amounted  to  in  his  case  to  be  a  “total”  protestant,  for  not  all  total 
protestants  turned  out  to  be  deists.  In  considering  that  question, 
since  was  by  way  of  their  Pauline-Augustinian-Calvinistic  the¬ 
ology  that  English  protestants,  not  excepting  Milton,  arrived  at 
their  protestant  ethic,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  limit  the  term 
protestant  as  Mr.  Frank  suggests  to  its  “ethical  rather  than  theolog¬ 
ical  signiflcation.” 

According  to  the  religion  in  which  Milton  was  reared  the  truth 
one  had  to  know  and  believe  in  in  order  to  be  saved  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  original  sin  was  revealed  to  the  comprehension  of  all 
men  in  the  scriptures,  but  certain  men  were  especially  chosen  and 
called  to  know  and  believe  in  that  truth  and  be  saved  by  it.  How 
many  were  entirely  excluded  from  this  election  was  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  which  protestants  like  all  Christians  since  the  beginning 
were  unable  to  agree.  One  thing  however  was  certain.  The  faculty 
of  believing  and  knowing  what  one  believed  was  not  something 
which  could  be  granted  or  withheld  by  any  human  agency  nor  was 
it  the  result  of  human  wish  or  the  reward  of  human  effort.  It  was 
something  that  simply  happened  as  a  pure  unconditioned  event  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  concerned  but  manifested  itself 
outwardly  in  the  chosen  individual’s  way  of  life.  It  was  something 
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inexplicably,  even  as  it  were  miraculously,  given.  But  the  gift  was 
a  vocation  and  the  vocation  a  command  upon  the  individual  to 
testify  to  his  election  by  making  the  most  of  his  abilities  and  occa¬ 
sions,  his  talents  were  they  one  or  five,  to  serve  and  cooperate  with 
the  design  of  the  almighty  giver,  a  design  certain  to  be  fulfilled 
anyhow  whatever  men  might  or  might  not  do. 

According  to  this  doctrine  in  its  strictest  form,  this  election 
came  only  to  a  predestined  few,  known  for  certain  only  to  God 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  were  left  in  the  state  of  reproba¬ 
tion  into  which  they  had  fallen  as  the  result  of  Adam’s  disobedience 
of  God’s  command.  In  practice  however  the  propounders  of  the 
doctrine,  finding  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  winning  con¬ 
verts  and  cohorts  by  the  arts  of  the  pulpit,  labored  to  get  their 
listeners  to  identify  themselves  not  with  the  reprobate  but  with  the 
elect  and  to  act  accordingly  since  the  one  sure  sign  of  reprobation 
was  wilfull  and  active  disobedience  to  the  vocation  implicit  in  one’s 
talents,  whatever  they  might  be.  But  a  moral  imperative  tends  to 
become  meaningless  if  its  application  is  restricted  only  to  a  certain 
few.  Preachers  tended  to  preach  as  though  everyone  within  hearing 
was  eligible  for  election,  and  the  more  successful  they  were  in  get¬ 
ting  the  people  to  listen  to  them,  the  more  they  and  their  converts 
inclined  to  the  assumption  that  everyone  was  called  and  only  those 
were  damned  who,  knowing  what  God  required  of  them,  still  chose 
to  do  otherwise.  This  was  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  represented  by 
Milton  in  the  rebellion  of  Satan,  counterbalancing  the  mystery  of 
grace,  represented  by  Adam  as  he  sets  out  after  his  fall  from  in¬ 
nocence  to  have  his  fill  of  knowledge.  This  conception  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  man’s  inner  life  was  confirmed  and  greatly  enriched  in 
Milton’s  case  as  in  many  others  by  the  conception  of  knowledge 
and  truth  which  came  to  him  by  way  of  Italian  and  English  renais¬ 
sance  poetry,  the  idea  that  truth  is  the  transcendent  reality  of  which 
reason  in  man  is  the  dynamic  reflection  and  that  reason  is  the 
faculty  which  enables  the  elect  to  distinguish  that  reality  from  the 
illusions  by  which  it  is  beclouded  in  the  apprehension  of  men  in 
consequence  of  the  original  fall. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  setting  forth  of  these  ideas  by  protes- 
tant  reformers,  theologians  and  preachers  was  to  induce  the  English 
people  to  center  their  hopes  of  salvation  more  and  more  on  the 
reading  of  a  book,  of  one  book  in  particular  to  begin  with  but 
presently  also  the  great  flood  of  books  out  of  the  whole  European 
past  which  the  book-trade  made  it  its  business  to  bring  them  in 
English  print.  The  moment,  moreover,  was  the  moment  when  the 
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English  seem  suddenly  to  have  discovered  that  the  world  was  all 
before  them  where  to  choose  their  place  of  rest  but  also  where  to  go 
and  how  to  let  themselves  go  with  the  assurance  that  God  was  on 
their  side  and  that  salvation  in  some  guise  or  other  awaited  the 
unstinted  exercise  of  the  talents  he  had  entrusted  to  them.  The 
spiritual  predicaments  of  the  unrestrained,  overweening  individu¬ 
alists  who  fill  so  many  pages  of  English  history  in  the  period  from 
Elizabeth  to  Cromwell  were  set  forth  by  poets,  playwrights  and 
chroniclers  in  stories  drawn  from  romantic  fiction  and  historical 
legend.  What  protestant  theologians  and  preachers  did  was  to 
rationalize  those  same  predicaments  and  indeed  to  dramatize  them 
as  well  in  their  own  peculiar  way  in  an  ethic  distilled  from  the  rich 
treasury  of  cases  contained  in  the  scriptures  and  backed  by  a  the¬ 
ology  based  on  the  biblical  legend  of  the  creation,  fall  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  What  Milton,  who,  but  for  the  fact  that  nature 
made  him  a  poet  of  heroic  temper,  energy  and  imagination,  might 
have  been  but  another  preacher,  did  for  his  part  was  to  present  his 
version  of  the  same  ethic  backed  by  his  version  of  the  same  theology 
with  its  accompanying  legend  in  the  forms  of  neo-classical  epic  and 
tragedy.  He  did  this,  however,  with  an  imaginative  power  which 
was  presently  felt  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Shakespeare. 

Such  it  seems  to  me  was  if  not  the  totality  of  English  protestant- 
ism  certainly  the  purport  of  the  teaching  of  all  the  derivative 
branches  of  the  historic  church  in  England  which,  while  disagree¬ 
ing  with  one  another  on  many  points,  nevertheless  continued  to 
center  religious  experience  on  personal  encounter  with  the  divine 
word  in  the  Bible  as  expounded  by  a  preaching  ministry  rather  than 
with  the  divine  presence  in  the  sacraments  as  administered  by  an 
apostolic  priesthood.  That  conception  of  religious  experience  led 
in  seventeenth-century  England  as  it  had  generally  done  in  most 
places  in  times  of  revolutionary  change  to  seemingly  endless  differ¬ 
ences  of  religious  doctrine  and  practice.  Yet  it  also  provided  all 
parties  to  the  continuing  struggle  for  position  and  power  in  church 
and  state  with  a  common  frame  of  reference  which  was  not  to  be 
seriously  outdated  until  the  coming  of  Darwin  and  Marx.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  on  every  party  proposing  to  reform  church  and 
state  purported  to  do  so  by  the  light  of  scripture,  and  whatever 
party  gained  ascendancy  at  any  particular  time  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  other  parties  proposing  to  reform 
the  previous  reformation  by  the  same  light.  Endeavors  would  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  halt  such  progressive  deviation  from 
whatever  was  taken  to  be  true  doctrine  and  so  to  restore  the  unity 
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of  the  church  or  at  least  arrest  its  devolution  into  a  multitude  of 
sects.  But  when  the  process  was  allowed  to  run  its  full  course,  the 
light  of  revelation  would  be  found  to  have  faded  into  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  church  into  the  single  individual  more  or  less  de¬ 
voutly  communing  with  nature. 

What  then  did  Milton  make  of  the  process  of  thought  which  in 
some  instances  led  to  such  a  conclusion?  He  was  of  course  born, 
baptized,  married  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  England,  whichever 
party  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  prelatical,  presbyterian  or 
congregational,  as  who  was  not  if  he  was  not  an  irreconcilable  or  a 
fanatic  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  convulsions  of  the  time  were 
convulsions  within  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana;  no  one  was  read  out  of 
that  communion  against  his  will  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  at  the  Restoration.  Starting  from  the  version  of 
protestant  doctrine  prevailing  in  the  England  of  his  youth,  Milton 
ran  the  gamut  of  deviations  therefrom  and  in  the  struggle  for 
mastery  over  the  government  of  church  and  state,  he  lent  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  gift  for  argument  and  expression  to  one  party  after  an¬ 
other,  each  more  revolutionary  than  the  one  before.  The  only  thing 
he  was  consistently  for  through  all  his  shifts  of  opinion  and  al¬ 
legiance,  besides  the  integrity  of  his  own  thinking,  was  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  men’s  knowledge  of  the  transcendent  truth,  his 
criterion  of  truth  being  the  good  of  man  as  conceived  by  man’s  own 
reason.  To  that  end  he  argued  at  every  stage  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
spoken  and  written  word,  of  preaching  and  printing,  and  he  op¬ 
posed  the  claims  of  catholic  hierarchy,  anglican  prelacy  and  pres¬ 
byterian  theocracy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  all  bent  on  sup¬ 
pressing  the  free  play  of  human  inquiry  and  discourse.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  the  time  came,  he  turned  against  parliament 
and  supported  the  dictatorship  of  the  army  grandees  when  they 
demolished  the  abortive  presbyterian  establishment  along  with  what 
was  left  of  parliament  and  the  monarchy.  Yet  when  the  Cromwel¬ 
lian  commonwealth  backed  the  movement  for  an  establishment  on 
congregational  or  independent  lines,  he  opposed  that  too.  He  made 
his  last  stand  for  a  Utopia  of  his  own  devising  in  which  government 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  worthy,  the  worthy  would  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  wise,  and  the  wise  would  teach  the  worthy  how 
to  govern  and  the  people  how  to  obey. 

Thus  Milton  in  his  role  as  a  protestant  revolutionary  was  of 
every  party  in  turn  but  of  no  party  for  long  and  always  for  the 
reformation  of  reformation  itself.  Whether  anyone  was  moved  to 
act  differently  because  of  anything  he  wote  concerning  the  issues 
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of  the  contemporary  struggle,  whether  anything  would  have  turned 
out  differently  if  he  had  written  nothing  at  all,  there  is  little  to 
prove  and  much  reason  to  doubt.  His  fame  and  his  influence  date 
from  the  defeat  of  all  parties  to  the  revolution  of  his  time  and  the 
rejection  of  all  his  proposals  for  reform.  Milton  the  opponent  of 
prelacy  and  monarchy  was  then,  to  be  sure,  anathematized  by  the 
Tories  for  a  Whig  and  glorified  by  the  Whigs  as  one  of  their  own. 
But  Milton  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  men  of  all  shades  of  conviction  —  Dryden,  who 
ran  the  gamut  of  creeds  back  from  puritanism  to  Catholicism;  Pope, 
the  cradle  catholic  who,  taking  off  from  Paradise  Lost,  also  under¬ 
took  to  “vindicate”  God’s  ways  to  man;  Johnson  the  devout  anglican 
and  royalist  who  denounced  Milton  for  his  political  opinions  but 
hailed  Paradise  Lost  as  a  work  of  the  highest  genius  free  from  any 
taint  of  heresy;  Wordsworth,  himself  a  disillusioned  revolutionary 
turned  poet  of  nature,  who  would  have  called  Milton  from  the 
grave  to  reform  England  all  over  again;  Arnold,  who  was  unable 
to  imagine  Virgil’s  and  Shakespeare’s  being  anything  but  bored  by 
the  company  they  would  have  had  to  endure  on  the  Mayflower  but 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  Milton  for  the  established  church. 

Besides  such  high  testimony  to  Milton’s  greatness  as  a  poet, 
there  is  evidence  of  another  sort  brought  out  by  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  to  his  treatise  Of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  was  exhumed, 
edited,  translated  and  published  in  1825  by  a  royal  chaplain  on  his 
way  to  a  bishopric.  By  that  time  Paradise  Lost  had  taken  its  place 
along  with  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs  as  one  of  the 
popular  classics  of  the  protestant  dispensation.  Of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  however  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  its  author  had  held 
a  shocking  number  of  doctrines  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
or  other  of  the  denominational  bodies  which  protestantism  had 
settled  down  into  by  the  nineteenth  century,  were  egregious 
heresies.  Though  the  spokesmen  for  denominational  opinion  might 
have  detected  the  same  errors  in  Paradise  Lost  if  they  had  thought 
to  look,  they  were  all,  from  high  church  to  the  lowest  reaches  of 
dissent,  moved  in  varying  degrees  to  disapprove  what  they  found 
in  the  treatise.  Their  disapproval  however  had  no  effect  beyond 
their  own  immediate  circles  in  their  own  day.  The  treatise  with  all 
its  heresies  was  disregarded  by  the  public.  The  poem,  tainted  as  it 
was  throughout  by  the  same  errors,  remained  where  it  had  long 
been  in  both  general  and  critical  esteem,  the  greatest  literary  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  faith  held  by  English  protestants. 

What  then  was  there  about  Paradise  Lost  and  its  two  companion 
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poems,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  were  so  written  that  as  Milton 
expected  men  were  unwilling  to  let  them  die,  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  place  they  have  held  in  the  esteem  of  a  public  which  still 
in  some  measure  feels  the  efiFect  of  what  happened  to  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  seventeenth  century?  Though  not  all  protestants  had 
pressed  on  in  their  thinking  about  God  to  the  heresies  incorporated 
in  Milton’s  poem,  these  were  all  heresies  toward  which  most  protes¬ 
tants  were  moving  if  they  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  the 
effect  was  to  allow  greater  play  to  natural  reason  than  to  awareness 
of  a  mystery  beyond  nature.  To  that  degree  Milton’s  theological 
thinking  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  heading  toward  what  we 
know  as  deism.  It  followed  that  when  he  undertook  to  embody  his 
ideas  in  a  poetic  narrative  based  on  the  Bible,  he  was  obliged  to 
“accommodate”  the  supernaturalistic  legend  he  was  committed  to 
using  for  his  purpose  to  the  naturalistic  conception  of  man’s  spiritu¬ 
al  experience  to  which  he  was  also  committed.  This  problem  of  art 
he  managed  more  successfully  on  the  whole  in  Samson  Agonistes 
than  in  Paradise  Lost.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  in  leaving  all  the 
mystery  out  of  the  image  of  God  presented  in  Paradise  Lost,  Milton 
intended  to  take  everything  mysterious,  inexplicable  and  incalcul¬ 
able  out  of  his  religion.  The  miracle  was  the  thing  that  happened 
in  and  to  the  individual  soul,  the  gift  of  knowledge  and  of  freedom 
to  choose  accordingly.  The  esteem  in  which  Milton's  poems  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  was  due,  as  of  course  Mr.  Frank  suggests  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  essay,  not  to  incipent  deism  but  to  his  dramatic 
representation  in  the  characters  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Satan  and 
Samson,  of  the  moral  predicament  thrust  upon  the  individual  by  the 
ethical  freedom  which  the  poet  rationalizes,  at  certain  points  some¬ 
what  awkwardly,  in  terms  of  his  protestant  theology. 


William  Haller 


The  Earl  of  Arlington  and  the  Treaty 
of  Dover 


Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  like  most  other  Restoration 
politicians,  has  suflFered  from  a  bad  press.  He  has  always  been 
spoken  of  slightingly  by  what  J.  P.  Kenyon  calls  the  “bed-spring 
and  chamber-pot”  school  of  Restoration  historians;  and  for  once 
the  serious  scholars  have  agreed  with  the  romancers.  David  Ogg, 
for  instance,  says  of  Arlington,  “He  had  the  gift  for  making  the 
right  friends  and  discarding  them  at  the  right  moment;  but  as  he 
lacked  courage,  he  never  rose  to  real  greatness  among  the  bad  men 
of  Charles’s  Court.  .  .  .  Always  civil  and  obliging,  his  chief  talent 
was  that  of  anticipating  and  fostering  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
secret  wishes  of  his  royal  master.”  ^  Arlington’s  biographer,  Miss 
Violet  Barbour,  says  nothing  quite  so  harsh  as  that,  but  her  implied 
opinion  is  clearly  not  very  high.  Of  modern  historians  only  Keith 
Feiling,  in  his  work  on  British  foreign  policy  from  1660  to  1672,  is 
at  all  favorable.  Most  of  Arlington’s  British  contemporaries  took 
an  equally  critical  view  of  him.  The  attacks  of  Burnet  and  Claren¬ 
don  are  well  known.  Here  is  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Arlington’s  great  rival  in  the  Cabal,  had  to  say  in  his  poem,  “Advice 
to  a  Painter  To  Draw  my  L.  A - ton.  Grand  Minister  of  State”: 

First  draw  an  arrant  fop,  from  top  to  toe 

Whose  very  looks  at  first  dash  shew  him  so: 


Two  goggle-eyes,  so  clear,  tho’  very  dead. 

That  one  may  see,  thro’  them,  quite  thro’  his  Head. 

Let  every  nod  of  his,  and  subtle  wink 
Declare  the  fool  would  talk,  but  cannot  think. 

Let  him  all  other  fools  so  far  surpasse 

That  fools  themselves  point  at  him  for  an  ass.^ 

Whether  all  this  denigration  is  entirely  deserved  is  open  to 
serious  doubt.  Foreign  observers  had  no  such  low  opinion  of  Ar¬ 
lington.  When  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  1662,  the  Venetian 


1.  D.  Ogg,  England  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II  (2nd  ed.;  Oxford,  1955-56), 
I,  327. 

2.  The  Works  of  His  Grace  George  Villiers,  Late  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(London,  1715),  II,  80-82. 
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resident  described  him  as  “a  man  of  wit  and  ability,  affable  and 
courteous,  possessing  several  languages,  .  .  ,  and  competent  for  his 
position  from  his  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  foreign  princes 
And  nine  years  later  another  Venetian  resident  called  him  “tried 
and  prudent.”^ 

Arlington  was  a  courtier,  of  course,  with  a  courtier’s  mentality, 
and  in  order  to  retain  Charles’s  favor  he  played  the  courtier’s  game. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  he  did  not  much  like  the  way  it  was 
currently  being  played.  In  1668,  writing  to  Sir  William  Temple 
d  propos  of  the  political  behavior  of  the  French,  he  remarked,  “We 
are  fallen  into  a  strange  age,  wherein  even  the  appearance  of  good 
morality  is  become  ridiculous.”  ^  But  he  never  contemplated  the 
alternatives  of  withdrawing  from  public  life  or  of  going  into  active 
opposition,  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  later  to  do.  Quite  apart 
from  everything  else,  his  financial  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  As  his  friend  John  Evelyn  remarked  in  his  diary, 
Arlington  enjoyed  luxurious  living,  and  spent  money  recklessly, 
especially  on  his  houses.®  So  Arlington  had  to  stay  in  oflBce  if  he 
could;  he  simply  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  political  opposition, 
even  if  his  mind  had  been  inclined  that  way,  which  it  was  not.  It 
is  worth  pointing  out  in  this  connection,  incidentally,  that  for  all  his 
extravagance,  Arlington  never  took  bribes.  The  French  tried  to  buy 
him  from  time  to  time,  and  never  succeeded. 

This  essay  is  not  intended  as  an  attempt  to  whitewash  Arling¬ 
ton.  He  was  not  particularly  effective  or  successful  in  his  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  but  he  has  been  criticized  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
He  was  not  a  mere  timeserver,  interested  only  in  anticipating  the 
wishes  of  his  master.  He  had  a  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  a  very 
definite  policy,  which  he  tried  very  hard  to  carry  out.  It  was  Ar¬ 
lington’s  belief,  and  he  never  wavered  from  it,  that  the  best  interest 
of  England  lay  in  a  close  connection  with  Spain.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  as  Charles’s  agent  from  1657  to  1661  he  learned  at  first 
hand  just  how  deplorably  weak  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  become. 
Here  lay  England’s  opportunity.  Spain  in  her  weakness  needed 
political  protection  against  the  predatory  Franco-Dutch  combina¬ 
tion.  England  would  supply  that  protection,  and  in  return  would 

3.  Allen  B.  Hinds  (ed.),  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  XXXIII  (Lon¬ 
don,  1932),  203. 

4.  Ibid.,  XXXVII  (1939),  98. 

5.  Thomas  Bebington  (ed.),  Arlington’s  Letters  to  Temple  (London,  1701), 
p.  338. 

6.  E.  S.  de  Beer  (ed.),  The  Diary  of  <John  Evelyn  (Oxford,  1955),  IV,  118- 
119. 
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receive  substantial  commercial  concessions  in  the  Spanish  Empire.'^ 

Arlington’s  concern  for  England’s  commercial  welfare  was 
owing  only  in  part  to  principle;  he  also  promoted  it  because  it  was 
the  popular  policy  with  the  people  who  counted:  the  London 
business  community  whose  benevolence  was  so  essential  to  the 
government’s  straitened  finances,  and  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Only  a  foreign  policy  which  had  the  substantial  back¬ 
ing  of  public  opinion  could  be  successful,  Arlington  thought.  Thus 
he  wrote  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1668,  “God  be 
thanked  it  is  done  .  .  .  we  shall  find  the  parliament  much  better 
complexioned  for  it.”®  For  the  same  reason  Arlington  was  doubtful 
about  making  concessions  to  English  Catholics.  As  Burnet,  who 
was  not  one  of  Arlington’s  admirers,  admitted,  “he  seemed  to  have 
made  it  a  maxim  that  the  king  ought  to  show  no  favor  to  Popery, 
but  that  all  his  affairs  would  be  spoiled  if  ever  he  turned  that 
way.”®  It  is  well  known  that  in  1673  Arlington  was  the  first  of  the 
king’s  inner  circle  to  advise  that  Charles  give  way  to  Parliamentary 
pressure  and  withdraw  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Arlington’s 
search  for  the  popular  policy,  his  anxiety  always  to  stand  well  with 
Parliament,  was  not  purely  a  matter  of  principle,  of  course;  he  was 
always  very  much  afraid  of  what  an  aroused  public  opinion  could 
do.  Arlington  had  the  mentality  often  found  in  the  returned 
emigre.  He  had  lived  through  the  civil  war;  he  had  suffered  in 
exile;  like  his  master,  he  had  no  desire  to  go  on  his  travels  again. 

Arlington  resembled  King  Charles  in  more  ways  than  this.  In 
fact,  his  mental  processes  were  very  much  the  same  as  Charles’s, 
which  may  account  for  their  compatibility,  and  also  for  Arlington’s 
lack  of  success  as  foreign  minister:  in  bridge  player’s  terms,  there 
was  duplication  of  values  here.  Both  men  had  a  policy.  Arlington’s 
has  already  been  described;  Charles’s  was  quite  different.  What 
the  king  wanted  was  a  close  alliance  with  France  which  would 
help  him  to  achieve  his  domestic  political  goal  of  virtual  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Parliament.  Both  men  were  exceedingly  fertile  in  immedi¬ 
ate  expedients,  both  were  very  good  negotiators,  being  patient, 
courteous,  well  informed,  and  both  had  a  good  eye  to  character. 
Both  men  were  outwardly  very  accommodating;  they  appeared 
always  to  be  open  to  persuasion  and  reasoned  argument,  and 

7.  See  Arlington’s  instructions  for  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  in  1664,  'Thomas 
Bebington  (ed.),  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Arlington’s  Letters  (London, 
1701),  II,  4-9.  Cf.  Keith  Feiling,  British  Foreign  Policy  1660-1672  (London, 
1930),  p.  172. 

8.  Quoted  in  Feiling,  British  Foreign  Policy,  p.  256. 

9-  Gilbert  Burnet,  History  of  My  Own  Time,  ed.  Osmund  Airy  (Oxford, 
1897),  I,  180. 
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Charles  often  gave  the  impression  of  indifference  to  the  point  at 
issue.  But  underneath  their  affable  exteriors,  both  could  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  tenacious  once  they  had  made  up  their  minds;  they  could 
then  be  deflected  only  by  an  open  and  obvious  threat  —  in  Charles’s 
case,  to  his  throne,  in  Arlington’s,  to  his  political  position  or  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Both  men  were  singularly  unable 
to  formulate  general  lines  of  action  to  achieve  their  overriding 
political  goals,  and  they  were  both  lacking  in  foresight.  Neither 
one  of  them  was  able  to  see  very  far  ahead,  to  calculate  what  the 
eventual  result  of  any  particular  political  move  was  going  to  be. 
It  was  this  lack  of  foresight  which  led  to  the  great  blunder  of 
Charles’s  reign,  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  The  degree  of  Arlington’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  treaty  is  worth  trying  to  assess,  because  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  his  adoption  of  the  policy  of  alliance  with  France, 
a  policy  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  that  Arlington  has  been  most 
frequently  criticized. 

A  logical  consequence  of  Arlington’s  desire  for  friendship  with 
Spain  was  that  he  was  very  anti-French,  so  much  so  that  in  1662 
Louis  XIV  refused  to  have  him  appointed  as  ambassador.  His 
emergence  as  Charles’s  chief  adviser  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  late 
summer  of  1667  was  regarded  in  Paris  as  a  defeat  for  French  diplo¬ 
macy;  the  French  ambassador  in  London  gloomily  remarked  that 
Arlington  “would  join  with  the  devil  to  ruin  an  enemy For  the 
next  two  years  the  French  correspondence  was  full  of  complaint 
about  Arlington,  often  very  bitter.  He,  it  seemed,  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  In  the  instructions  drawn  up 
in  August  1668  for  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  was  being  sent  to 
London  as  ambassador,  it  was  said  that  “if  English  affairs  were 
today  in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  said  lord  .  .  .  the  elose 
league  between  their  majesties  .  .  .  would  be  very  easy  to  negotiate, 
and  would  almost  conclude  itself.”^  ^ 

But  in  August  of  1668  Arlington  had  no  intention  of  concluding 
an  alliance  with  France.  Louis  XIV,  he  believed,  was  aiming  at 
universal  monarchy  and  must  be  held  in  check,  At  that  time 
Arlington  had  been  in  power  for  about  a  year,  a  year  marked  by 
three  outwardly  impressive  successes,  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Spain,  finally  concluded  in  May  1667  after  years  of  bargaining,  the 

10.  J.A.A.J.  Jusserand  (ed.),  Receuil  des  instructions  donnees  aux  amhassa- 
deurs  de  France,  Angleterre  (Paris,  1929),  I,  271,  n.  Louis  Andre,  Louis  XIV  et 
r  Europe  (Paris,  1950),  p.  109. 

11.  F.  A.  M.  Mignet  (ed.),  Negociations  relatives  d  la  succession  d’Espagne 
(Paris,  1842),  III,  34. 

12.  Leopold  von  Ranke,  History  of  England  Principally  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Oxford,  1875),  III,  523. 
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Triple  Alliance  of  January  1668  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Franco-Spanish  peace  treaty  of  Aix  in  April,  which 
to  all  outward  seeming  was  the  major  fruit  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
And  all  this  had  been  accomplished  with  rather  minimal  resources, 
and  in  spite  of  the  preferences  of  the  king. 

Charles  and  Arlington  agreed  that  the  Franco-Dutch  combina¬ 
tion  which  had  forced  England  to  the  unsatisfactory  peace  of 
Breda  had  to  be  split.  The  king  preferred  to  do  this  by  means  of 
an  alliance  with  France,  by  which  Louis  would  agree  to  break  with 
the  Dutch  and  be  moderate  in  his  demands  on  Spain,  in  return  for 
the  English  alliance.  In  fact,  Charles  was  convinced  that  this  was 
the  only  real  possibility:  as  he  remarked  to  his  council  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1672,  “The  French  will  have  us  or  Holland  always  with  them, 
and  if  we  take  them  not,  Holland  will  have  them.”^^  -phe  Dutch, 
Charles  felt,  were  England’s  permanent,  implacable,  and  hereditary 
enemies,  Here  was  Charles’s  fundamental  mistake  in  foreign 
policy:  he  believed  that  under  any  and  all  circumstances  it  was 
the  French  who  had  the  choice  of  allies.  In  fact,  once  Louis  XIV 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  Dutch,  the  choice  lay  with 
England  rather  than  France.  Arlington  seems  to  have  seen  this. 
In  any  event,  his  pro-Spanish  viewpoint  led  him  to  favor  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  up  the  Franco-Dutch  combination  by  agreement  with 
the  Dutch,  whose  interest  clearly  lay  in  seeing  to  it  that  Louis  XIV, 
who  had  been  at  war  with  Spain  since  May  1667,  did  not  gobble 
up  all  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  the  autumn  of  1667  both 
possible  lines  of  negotiation  had  been  pursued  simultaneously;  a 
bad  French  blunder  in  offering  England  completely  unsatisfactory 
terms  of  alliance  gave  the  game  into  Arlington’s  hands.  ^  5  -phe  re- 
suit  was  the  Triple  Alliance.  Shortly  thereafter  Louis  decided  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Spain,  on  moderate  terms,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  because  he  had  been  able  to  con¬ 
clude  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Hapsburg  emperor  arranging  for  an 
eventual  partition  of  the  Spanish  inheritance.  But  to  all  outward 
appearance  the  Treaty  of  Aix  represented  a  great  victory  for  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

With  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Aix  in  April  1668,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  new  round  of  bargaining  to  begin.  Arlington  wanted  to 
maintain  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  strengthen  it,  something  he 

13.  Quoted  in  C.S.P.  Venetian,  XXXVII,  introduction,  p.  vi. 

14.  See,  e.g.,  28  June  /  8  July  1672,  Alberti  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  ibid.,  pp.  244-245. 

15.  See  13/23  December,  1667,  Ruvigny  to  Louis  XIV,  25  December  1667/4 
January  1668,  Louis  to  Ruvigny  in  Mignet,  Negotiations,  II,  535-546. 
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found  difficult  to  do  because  of  the  reluctance  of  Spain  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  allies.  It  was  the  view  of  both  Arlington  and  the  Dutch 
that  Spain,  as  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  Alliance,  ought  to  pay 
its  bills;  Spain’s  myopia  in  this  matter  was  extremely  exasperating 
to  Arlington.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  not  convinced  of  the 
utility  or  even  the  possibility  of  permanent  friendship  with  the 
Dutch,  wanted  to  resume  bargaining  with  France,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  recent  English  diplomatic  successes  would  induce 
Louis  to  make  a  better  oflFer.  And  it  must  be  said  that  there  was 
a  case  for  Charles’s  policy.  Spain’s  persistent  refusal  to  subsidize 
the  Triple  Alliance  meant  that  maintaining  that  combination  would 
be  costly  to  England.  The  Dutch  were  by  no  means  reliable 
allies,^®  and  would  do  nothing  to  make  the  alliance  more  attractive 
by  conceding  a  favorable  commercial  treaty.  Alliance  with  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  meant  a  French  subsidy  and,  possibly,  the 
weakening  or  elimination  of  the  Dutch  as  commercial  rivals. 

There  were  two  channels  of  Anglo-French  negotiation.  The 
official  one  was  fairly  well  clogged  by  Arlington,  who  insisted  that 
the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  Anglo-French  political  alliance 
must  be  a  commercial  treaty;  to  do  anything  else,  he  said,  would 
be  like  building  a  house  roof-first.^®  Arlington  had  good  reasons 
for  his  attitude.  The  hostility  of  English  businessmen  toward 
France  was  growing  in  the  later  1660’s  owing  to  their  fear  of 
French  competition  and  what  they  believed  to  be  a  steadily 
worsening  balance  of  trade;  this  hostility  would  have  to  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  before  any  political  alliance 
could  stand  a  chance  of  being  accepted.  20  On  this  point  Arlington 
was  certainly  right,  as  the  event  proved.  21  Furthermore,  Arlington 
regarded  the  trade  treaty  as  a  test  of  French  good  faith.  If  they 
were  willing  to  modify  their  prohibitive  tariff  of  1667  in  England’s 
favor,  this  would  prove  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  political 
offers,  and  not  simply  using  the  negotiations  as  a  means  of  wooing 
the  Dutch  away  from  the  Triple  Alliance. 

16.  See  his  letter  to  Temple  in  May,  I668,  Arlington’s  Letters  to  Temple,  p. 
336. 

17.  See,  e.g.,  Arlington’s  letters  to  Temple  of  23  April,  24  August,  and  24 
September  1669,  ibid.,  pp.  400-401,  413-415,  416-417. 

18.  On  this  point  see  Feiling,  British  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  282-283. 

19.  Mignet,  Negociations,  III,  12. 

20.  M.  Priestley,  "Anglo-French  Trade  and  the  'Unfavourable  Balance’  Con¬ 
troversy,  1660-1685,”  Economic  History  Review,  2nd  Ser.  IV  (1951),  37-52.  D.  G. 
E.  Hall,  "Anglo-French  Trade  Relations  Under  Charles  II,”  History,  N.  S.  VII 
(1922-23),  17-30. 

21.  For  instance,  Andrew  Marvell,  in  his  pamphlet.  An  Account  of  the 
Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England  (1678),  makes  a  great 
deal  of  the  French  refusal  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty. 
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King  Charles  was  in  sympathy  with  Arlington’s  views  on  these 
points,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  insist  on  a  commercial 
treaty  as  a  sine  qua  non.  He  put  it  this  way  in  a  letter  to  his  sister 
Henrietta  in  September,  1668:  “There  are  two  impediments  in  the 
way  ...  of  an  entire  union:  the  first  is  the  great  application  there 
is  at  this  time  in  France  to  establish  trade  and  to  be  very  consider¬ 
able  at  sea.”22  These  letters  between  Charles  and  his  sister  formed 
the  unofficial  channel  by  which  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was 
eventually  made,  as  is  well  known.  Throughout  the  latter  half  of 
1668  and  the  first  half  of  1669  the  negotiations  went  on;  they  be¬ 
came  serious  and  concrete  only  in  June  1669,  at  which  point  Louis 
XIV,  having  decided  that  the  Dutch  would  never  agree  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
that  therefore  an  English  alliance  was  important  to  him,  at  last 
gave  Charles  what  the  English  king  had  been  angling  for,  namely, 
a  statement  in  writing  of  his  intention  of  attacking  the  Dutch.  ^  3 
In  the  meantime  there  had  been  raised  the  fatal  issue  of  Charles’s 
conversion  to  Catholicism. 

On  January  25,  1669,  a  meeting  supposedly  took  place  attended 
by  Charles,  his  brother  James,  Arlington,  CliflFord,  and  Lord  Arun¬ 
del  of  Wardour,  at  which  Charles  announced  his  conversion  and 
his  intention  to  seek  French  help  in  making  a  public  declaration 
to  that  effect.  Whether  such  a  meeting  ever  really  took  place  is 
open  to  some  doubt.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  one  source 
which  is  in  other  respects  notoriously  inaccurate;  and  a  letter  from 
Charles  to  his  sister  on  March  22,  1669,  implies  that  James  had  just 
been  informed  of  the  plan. 25  Whether  or  not  such  a  meeting  was 
ever  held,  Charles  certainly  adopted  the  policy  of  Catholicity,  as  it 
has  been  called.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  Charles  was 
sincere,  and  the  question  of  his  motives  has  been  endlessly  argued. 
The  most  common  explanations,  that  it  was  done  either  to  please 
his  sister,  or  because  he  admired  the  Catholic  absolutism  of  Louis 
XIV,  or  because  he  hoped  to  get  money  out  of  the  French,  have 
never  seemed  entirely  convincing,  although  there  may  well  be 
some  truth  in  all  of  them.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  policy  of 
Catholicity  was  primarily  a  tactical  device  —  a  device  used,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  demonstrate  to  Arlington  that  Charles  was  dead 

22.  C.  H.  Hartmann,  Charles  H  and  Madame  (London,  1934),  p.  223. 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  258,  263-265.  H.  H.  Rowen,  The  Ambassador  Prepares  for 
W^ar:  The  Dutch  Embassy  of  Arnauld  de  Pomponne  1669-1671  (The  Hague, 
1957),  pp.  72-74. 

24.  J.  S.  Clarke  (ed.).  The  Life  of  James  H  .  .  .  Collected  Out  of  Memoirs 
Writ  of  His  Own  Hand  (London,  1816),  I,  441-443. 

25.  Hartmann,  Charles  H  and  Madame,  p.  241. 
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serious  about  wanting  an  alliance  with  France,  This  may  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  an  extraordinary  way  for  a  king  to  deal  with  a 
reluctant  minister;  but  some  such  gesture  was  clearly  necessary. 
Charles  knew  well  enough  that  an  alliance  with  France  would  be 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  that  therefore  it  would  have 
to  be  negotiated  secretly.  Under  these  circumstances  Arlington 
was  indispensable.  Charles  could  not  simply  drop  Arlington  and 
replace  him  by  a  pro-French  Secretary  of  State;  Arlington’s  hos¬ 
tility  to  France  was  well  known,  and  his  dismissal  would  have 
made  the  king’s  new  direction  in  foreign  policy  immediately  ap¬ 
parent.  For  this  reason  Arlington’s  tenure  of  office  was  actually 
more  secure  than  he  thought  it  was.  Nor  could  the  king  conceal 
the  negotiations  from  Arlington,  fur  obvious  reasons.  Arlington 
was  the  one  man  in  England  whose  acquiescence  in  the  French 
alliance  was  essential  from  the  beginning,  and  in  view  of  Arling¬ 
ton’s  pronounced  views  on  the  subject,  Charles  may  well  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  extreme  measures  on  his  part  were  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  that  acquiescence. 

Arlington  was  very  much  alarmed  by  the  Catholicity  proposal, 
which  ran  counter  to  all  his  notions  of  prudent  politics.  He  later 
told  the  French  ambassador  that  he  accepted  it  only  “pour  eviter 
sa  perte.”-**  This  is  a  bit  disingenuous;  it  seems  more  likely  that 
he  accepted  it  when  he  became  aware  that  the  king  did  not  really 
mean  it,  and  when  he  saw  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  in  the 
negotiations  with  France.  It  became  a  means  by  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  weaker  power  of  the  two,  could  control  the  timing  of 
events.  Charles  and  Arlington  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by 
steadily  insisting  on  two  points,  first,  that  Charles’s  declaration  of 
his  faith  must  precede  the  joint  attack  on  the  Dutch,  and,  second, 
that  the  timing  of  the  declaration  must  be  left  up  to  the  king.  So 
the  scheme  of  Charles’s  conversion  was  primarily  a  political  tactical 
device,  one  of  those  brilliant  and  extremely  short-sighted  maneuvers 
which  were  characteristic  of  both  Arlington  and  his  master. 

Charles’s  attitude  on  the  conversion  question  made  Arlington 
aware  that  serious  negotiation  with  France  would  have  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Ormonde 
from  his  position  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  could  be  read  as 
an  unmistakable  warning.  So  Arlington  undertook  the  negotiations, 
but  with  every  intention  of  having  them  fail.  He  could  no  longer 
be  openly  hostile  to  France;  and  so  he  set  about  conciliating  the 

26.  10/20  November  1673,  Colbert  to  Louis  XIV,  Mignet,  Negociations,  IV, 

236. 
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French  by  ingratiating  himself  with  Henrietta.  Charles  had  been 
steadily  assuring  his  sister  that  Arlington  would  do  what  he  was 
told;  and  in  June  1669,  Arlington  wrote  her  a  rather  grudging  letter 
confirming  this.  “I  have  been  all  my  life  a  good  servant  of  the  king 
my  master,”  Arlington  wrote,  “and  such  I  will  die,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  I  would  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  act  any  other 
part  than  that  of  a  good  Englishman.” 

Arlington’s  first  attempt  to  play  the  good  Englishman  was  to  see 
if  he  could  wreck  the  proposed  alliance  by  making  such  excessive 
demands  that  the  French  would  back  away.  He  tried  this  twice. 
In  September  1669,  he  presented  Colbert  with  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  commercial  treaty  which  demanded,  among  other  things, 
that  the  French  drop  their  tariff  of  1667  without  any  corresponding 
English  tariff  changes,  that  English  merchants  be  treated  the  same 
as  French  merchants  in  France,  while  the  disabilities  on  French¬ 
men  in  England  would  remain,  and  that  French  manufacturing 
regulations  be  waived  for  English  imports.  The  French  were  hor¬ 
rified,  needless  to  say;  but  this  gambit  of  Arlington’s  failed,  quite 
possibly  because  Charles  was  persuaded  by  his  sister  that  the  true 
way  to  expand  English  commerce  was  to  pulverize  the  Dutch.  28 
Arlington’s  second  try,  in  December  1669,  was  far  more  serious. 
He  presented  the  French  ambassador  with  a  draft  treaty  which 
Louis  XIV  declared  to  be  the  most  surprising  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  For  Charles’s  conversion  to  Catholicism,  which  Louis  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unnecessary  distraction,  the  French  king  was  to  pay 
£  200,000  in  six  months,  and  was  to  supply  more  money  and  troops 
on  demand.  France  was  to  promise  not  to  attack  Spain  or  break 
the  Treaty  of  Aix;  if,  at  some  future  time,  France  inherited  claims 
to  Spanish  territory,  England  would  supply  men  and  ships  to  make 
good  these  claims,  at  French  expense.  Furthermore,  France  was 
to  conquer  Minorca  and  Ostend  for  England,  and  to  help  England 
to  conquer  Spanish  America.  England  agreed  to  help  France  fight 
the  Dutch;  but  if  she  did  so,  France  would  have  to  subsidize  her 
to  the  tune  of  £  800,000  a  year.  And  the  war  would  have  to  wait 
until  after  Charles’s  declaration  of  faith.  2  9 

The  French  ambassador  was  appalled,  especially  by  the  size  of 
the  subsidy.  Arlington  replied  that  this  was  what  it  cost  to  man 

27.  Quoted  in  V.  Barbour,  Henry  Rennet,  Earl  of  Arlington  (Washington, 
1914),  pp.  160-61. 

28.  P.  de  Segur-Dupeyron,  Histoire  des  negociations  commerciales  et  mart- 
times  du  regne  de  Louis  XIV  (Paris,  1863),  I,  246-252.  Hartmann,  Charles  II 
and  Madame,  pp.  277-281.  M.  B.  Curran  (ed.).  The  Despatches  of  William  Per- 
wich  (Camden  Society,  3rd  ser.  vol.  V  [London,  1903]  ),  p.  33. 

29.  Mignet,  Negociations,  III,  117-123. 
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all  the  vessels  in  the  English  fleet  for  a  year,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  about  right.  The  ambassador  rejoined  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  man  all  the  ships,  but  Arlington  said  that  it  was.^^  And,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  negotiations  the  English  clung  very  tenaciously 
to  the  point  that  they  were  to  have  control  of  naval  operations,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  allied  fleet  was  to  be  English.  On  this 
point  the  king  was,  if  anything,  more  insistent  than  Arlington.  The 
intention  evidently  was  to  get  the  French  to  subsidize  the  English 
bid  for  naval  hegemony. 

Arlington  failed  in  his  effort  to  break  up  the  negotiations,  chiefly 
because  Charles  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stick  to  the  demands 
in  the  draft  treaty.  Charles  really  wanted  the  alliance  with  France, 
and  in  January,  1670,  he  reduced  his  demand  to  £  300,000  a  year.^- 
So  now  Arlington  was  driven  to  salvaging  what  he  could.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  must  be  an  absolute  promise  by  the  French  not 
to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Aix  and  attack  Spain,  and  Louis  gave  way 
on  this  point.  The  clause  respecting  future  French  claims  to  the 
Spanish  inheritance  was  left  vague,  and  Louis  promised  not  to 
make  any  bargains  with  any  third  parties  without  English  consent, 
an  easy  promise  to  make,  since  he  had  already  made  his  treaty 
with  the  Emperor.  Arlington’s  last  line  of  defense  was  to  allow  the 
agreement  to  be  made,  and  then  try  to  prevent  the  war.  His  first 
suggestion,  that  the  treaty  deal  only  with  Charles’s  conversion  and 
the  Spanish  inheritance,  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal:  Louis  in¬ 
structed  Colbert  to  reply  that  if  there  was  no  Dutch  war  there 
would  be  no  treaty.  Charles  accepted  the  war  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  French  willingness  to  ally  with  England  rather  than  Hol¬ 
land;  and  also  because  he  expected  the  anticipated  victory  to  im¬ 
prove  his  political  position  at  home;  but  the  timing  of  events  was 
to  be  left  in  English  hands  by  means  of  the  Cathohcity  clause. 
Charles  made  it  clear  that  unless  the  clause  was  included,  Louis 
would  have  to  launch  his  attack  on  the  Dutch  all  by  himself.  Once 
the  French  accepted  the  clause,  Arlington  persuaded  Charles  to 
resist  his  sister’s  blandishments  and  insist  on  its  retention.  ^  3  Thus 
it  was  that  the  plan  for  Charles’s  conversion  was  written  into  the 

30.  See,  e.g.,  Arlington’s  memorandum  of  15  February  1670  in  Mary  A.  E. 
Green  (ed.),  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  (London,  1895),  X,  68-69,  and 
the  statement  of  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman  to  Parliament  in  October,  ibid.,  p.  493- 

31.  20/30  December  1669,  Colbert  to  Louis  XIV,  Mignet,  Negociations,  III, 
124-135.  See  also  Hartmann,  Charles  II  and  Madame,  pp.  292-295. 

32.  19/29  January  1670,  Colbert  to  Louis  XIV,  Mignet,  Negociations,  III, 
138-146. 

33.  See  Colbert’s  letters  of  3/13  November  1669,  5/15  May  and  20/30  May 
1670,  and  14/24  November  1669,  Louis  to  Colbert,  ibid.,  pp.  100-107,  185,  186, 
and  Segur-Dupeyron,  Histoire  des  negociations  commerciales,  J,  259-261. 
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Treaty  of  Dover,  which  was  signed  in  June  1670.  It  was  the  most 
staggeringly  short-sighted  move  either  Charles  or  Arlington  ever 
made. 

If  Arlington  really  hoped  to  avoid  war  by  means  of  the  Catholi¬ 
city  clause,  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  On  this  point  Louis  XIV 
was  more  far-seeing  than  either  Charles  or  Arlington.  At  least  as 
early  as  April  1670,  Louis  must  have  realized  what  a  valuable 
weapon  his  cousin  of  England  was  thrusting  into  his  hands;  he 
ceased  to  haggle  over  details,  and  became  very  anxious  to  get  the 
treaty  completed.  ^  4  And  in  fact  Arlington  and  his  master  dis¬ 
covered,  after  they  had  signed  the  treaty,  that  they  had  miscalcu¬ 
lated  in  several  directions.  Obviously  the  Treaty  of  Dover  could 
not  be  made  public  —  it  could  not  even  be  shown  to  the  anti- 
Catholic  members  of  Charles’s  inner  ring,  like  Buckingham  and 
Ashley.  So  a  second  treaty  had  to  be  negotiated,  the  traite  simulee 
as  it  was  called,  which  afforded  Arlington  a  good  deal  of  amuse¬ 
ment  at  Buckingham’s  expense,  but  which  also  wrecked  the  timing 
device,  since  the  Catholicity  clause  could  not  appear.  So  it  was 
agreed  that  the  war  would  begin  in  the  spring  of  1672.  A  few 
more  bits  of  Dutch  territory  were  promised  to  England  in  return 
for  this,  and  Arlington  was  able  to  prevent  Louis  from  reneging  on 
his  payments  for  Charles’s  declaration  of  Catholicism,  an  event 
which,  both  parties  now  recognized,  was  most  unlikely  to  take 
place.  Arlington’s  efforts  to  stave  off  the  war  increased  in  tempo 
and  variety  in  the  year  1671,  but  they  all  proved  vain.  He  tried 
leaking  the  secret  to  staunch  Protestants  like  Rupert  and  Ormonde. 
While  keeping  up  a  running  quarrel  with  the  Dutch  on  various 
issues,  he  urged  them  in  a  roundabout  way  to  make  concessions, 
and  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  in  the  meeting  of  March  II,  1672, 
when  the  vote  for  war  was  carried,  he  urged  that  notice  be  given 
by  an  embargo  on  Dutch  shipping,  to  see  if  they  would  give  way.^^ 
Arlington  had  no  illusions  about  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
French  were  bitterly  disliked  in  the  country  at  large;  even  the 
merchant  community,  whose  opinion  Arlington  valued  so  highly, 
was  now  more  anti-French  than  anti-Dutch,  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  he  was  receiving  from  his  agents. At  the  end  of  1671, 
Arlington  again  tried  to  shake  the  Anglo-French  alliance  apart  by 


34.  6/l6  April,  11/21  May  1670,  Louis  XIV  to  Colbert,  Mignet,  Negocia- 
tions.  III,  pp.  168-169,  172-176. 

35.  Feiling,  British  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  315,  319-320,  341. 

36.  See,  e.g.,  F.  H.  Blackborne  Daniell  (ed.).  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
Domestic  (London,  1895),  XI,  452,  562-563,  and  Despatches  of  Perwich,  pp. 
158-159. 
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reviving  the  idea  that  France  pay  over  some  £  333,000  to  England 
in  lieu  of  activating  their  share  of  the  combined  fleet,  a  plan  Louis 
promptly  rejected.  37  Not  only  did  Arlington  fail  in  all  these  things, 
he  also  fatally  miscalculated  the  attitude  of  Spain,  the  one  power 
with  whom  he  always  wanted  to  be  friendly.  He  was  not  entirely 
to  blame  in  this  case.  In  July  1670,  a  second  Anglo-Spanish  treaty 
was  negotiated  which  left  the  door  open  to  English  trade  with 
Spanish  America,  recognized  the  English  title  to  Jamaica,  and 
banned  privateering  beyond  the  line.  Two  months  later  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Jamaica,  who  had  connived  at  the  privateering,  was  re¬ 
called.  But  his  successor  did  not  arrive  in  Jamaica  until  June  1671, 
and  in  the  meantime  Henry  Morgan  launched  his  famous  attack 
on  Portobello  and  Panama.  3  8  xhe  Spanish  government  was  natur¬ 
ally  incensed.  And,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Anglo-French  plan 
to  attack  the  Dutch  became  more  and  more  obvious,  Spain  leaned 
^  more  and  more  to  the  Dutch  side.  Arlington  had  not  foreseen  this. 
He  had  assumed  that  Spain  would  be  as  satisfied  as  he  was  with 
the  French  promise  to  respect  the  Treaty  of  Aix,  even  though  he 
1  learned  from  his  ambassador  in  France  that  the  French  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  break  the  Treaty  if  Spain  gave  them  grounds.33 
i  What  Feiling  calls  Arlington’s  “frenzied  activity” after  October 

1671,  his  effort  to  browbeat  or  cajole  the  Spaniards  into  remaining 
neutral,  came  too  late.  Spain  did  not  join  the  Dutch  immediately 
;  after  the  war  began,  but  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Dutch  were 

not  going  to  be  overwhelmed  at  once,  Spain  moved  steadily  toward 
intervention.  As  she  did  so,  Arlington  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
sistent  that  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  revision  of  the  traditional  assess¬ 
ment  of  Arlington’s  role  in  English  foreign  policy  is  in  order.  Ar- 
>  lington  did  not  favor  the  war  of  1672,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 

risky  gamble.  As  Colbert  wrote  in  March  of  1672,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  of  all  of  Charles’s  ministers  Arlington  had  always  been 
the  least  enthusiastic  for  it."*^  Arlington  never  wanted  the  French 
alliance;  when  Charles  made  it  unmistakable  that  he  was  deter- 

37.  5-6/15-16  December,  14/24  December  1671,  Ralph  Montagu  to  Arlington, 
Manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  (Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  [London,  1899]  ),  I,  507-510. 

38.  A.  P.  Thornton,  West-lndia  Policy  Under  the  Restoration  (Oxford,  1956), 
pp.  112-116,  118-121. 

39.  25  August  /  4  September  1671,  Montagu  to  Arlington,  Mss.  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  I,  500-501.  See  also  l/ll  September,  Alberti  to 
the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  C.S.P.  Venetian,  XXXVII,  105. 

40.  Feiling,  British  Foreign  Policy,  p.  327. 

41.  Quoted  in  C.  H.  Hartmann,  Clifford  of  the  Cabal  (London,  1937),  pp 
218-219. 
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mined  to  have  it,  Arlington  outwardly  acquiesced  —  as  the  king  s 
servant  he  had  no  other  choice  —  but  he  did  not  passively 
acquiesce.  He  did  his  best  to  sabotage  the  negotiations,  and  failing 
that,  to  make  England  the  controlling  partner  in  the  alliance  by 
means  of  the  Catholicizing  device,  a  move  which  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  too  clever  by  half.  Arlington’s  weakness  as  a 
statesman  was  uot  that  he  was  a  timeserver  without  a  policy  of  his 
own,  not  that  his  policy  was  unpatriotic  or  immoral  or  foolish  —  it 
was  essentially  the  same  policy  as  that  followed  by  William  III 
and  the  Whigs  after  1688  —  rather,  his  weakness  lay  in  his  failure 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  some  of  his  own  actions,  and  in  his 
inability  to  convince  the  king  either  of  the  rightness  of  his  own 
policy  or  of  the  fact  that  Charles’s  policy  was  built  in  part  at  least 
on  the  misconception  that  it  was  France  rather  than  England  which 
had  the  choice  of  allies.  So  Arlington  was  a  failure,  but  his  failures 
were  not  altogether  his  fault;  and  perhaps,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  he’s  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured. 

Maurice  D.  Lee,  Jr. 


Party,  Purpose,  and  Pattern:  Sir  Lewis 
Namier  and  His  Critics 


I 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  Sir  Lewis  Namier  (19  August 
1960)  provides  an  occasion  to  assess,  albeit  most  tentatively,  if  not 
the  man  (1  did  not  know  him  well),  then  at  least  his  contribution 
to  the  writing  of  English  history.  ^  The  need  for  such  an  assess¬ 
ment  is  a  little  ironic,  for  Sir  Lewis,  for  all  his  renown,  has  left  a 
somewhat  indistinct  after-image  among  historians  in  this  country. 
Ever  since  the  appearance  in  1929  of  his  great  work  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Politics  at  the  Accession  of  George  III,-  his  name  has  been 
a  fixture  in  bibliographies  and  in  the  knowingness  of  knowing 
graduate  student  and  cannier  undergraduate.  Yet  few  in  this 
country  have  read  his  work  through  —  that  is,  his  monumental 
works  on  eighteenth  century  politics  on  which  most  of  the  estime 
of  his  succes  d’estime  has  been  built.  Many  more  are  familiar  with 
the  lectures,  reviews  and  critical  works  on  modem  German  and 
diplomatic  history  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  productive 
effort  between  1933  and  1953.  ^  Though  these  last  are  works  of 
some  importance,  the  ultimate  reputation  of  Namier  as  a  scholar 
must  rest  on  his  eighteenth  century  work  —  in  fact  upon  his  pub¬ 
lications  of  1929  and  1930.  It  is  this  work  and  some  of  the  method¬ 
ological  questions  it  raises  which  are  under  discussion  here. 

Lewis  Bernstein  Namier  was  born  in  1888  of  a  family  of  Jewish 
landowners  in  Galicia,  but  received  his  university  education  at  Bal- 
liol  Gollege,  Oxford  (a  characteristically  uncharacteristic  career 


1.  This  paper  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  methodological  aspects  of  Sir 
Lewis  Namier’s  work.  For  a  discussion  of  some  specific  problems  in  interpreting 
English  eighteenth  century  history,  see  W.  R.  Fryer,  "The  study  of  British  politics 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Reform  Act”,  Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies, 
I  (1957)  91-114. 

2.  2  vol.  (London,  1929):  2nd  ed.,  1  vol.  (London,  1957). 

3.  Including:  Conflicts:  studies  in  contemporary  history  (London,  1942); 
1848:  the  revcdution  of  the  intellectuals  (London,  1944);  Facing  East  (London, 
1947);  Diplomatic  prelude,  1938-1939  (London,  1948);  Europe  in  decay;  a  study 
in  disintegration,  1936-1940  (London,  1950);  In  the  Nazi  era  (London,  1952); 
Vanished  supremacies:  essays  on  European  history,  1812-1912,  {Collected  Essays, 
I)  (London,  1958). 
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line).  Much  has  been  made  of  his  origins.  At  least  one  critic 
would  explain  his  vision  of  the  eighteenth  century  constitution  as 
the  romantic  veneration  in  one  from  an  unstable  society  for  all  that 
was  stable  in  that  most  stable  of  worlds.'^  More  immediately  rele¬ 
vant  was  Namiers  advantage  in  not  being  born  in  England  where 
“every  child  born  alive  is  either  a  little  Liberal  or  else  a  little  Con¬ 
servative”  —  and  thus  of  not  imbibing  from  the  cradle,  nursery  and 
earliest  school  years  those  prejudices  and  presuppositions  that  com¬ 
monly  pass  for  a  native’s  instinctive  understanding  of  his  native 
sod  and  folk.  The  native,  of  course,  knows  things  from  childhood 
that  an  outsider  can  only  learn  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  yet  the 
native  is  bound  within  the  peculiar  vision,  values  and  accustomed 
order  of  life  that  go  with  that  knowledge.  Thus  the  outsider  can 
sometimes  discern  patterns  of  behavior  and  relationships  more 
clearly  and  more  objectively  than  can  the  native.  In  business  he 
sometimes  sees  opportunities  to  which  the  native  is  blind;  in  schol¬ 
arship  he  frequently  makes  a  more  dispassionate  social  analyst,  for 
birth  and  rearing  have  deprived  him  of  those  conventional  social 
myths  which  the  native  can  only  lose  by  training. 

In  1912,  a  recent  Oxford  B.A.,  the  young  Namier  started  to 
work  on  “The  Imperial  Problem  during  the  American  Revolution”. 
He  continued  his  work  in  America  whither  he  had  come  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  1913.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  “the  constitutional  and 
political  formulas  of  the  problem  vlj;ere  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
contemporary  discussions  of  it  very  trite  —  which  usually  happens 
where  masses  act  but  are  supposed  to  reason.  A  restatement  of  the 
arguments  or  an  analysis  of  what  is  called  ‘public  opinion’  would 
not  get  us  much  further;  for  political  problems  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
deeply  affect  the  lives  and  consciousness  of  ordinary  men,  and 
little  real  thought  is  given  them  by  these  men,  whose  concerns, 
none  the  less,  supply  the  basis  of  the  problems  and  determine  the 
course  of  their  development.”  (A  good  statement  of  his  credo.) 
Discussing  his  research  problems  with  an  American  historian,  he 
was  advised:  “On  this  side,  there  are  ever  so  many  of  us  doing 
the  work;  why  do  you  not  contribute  something  from  your  own 
side?”^  But  for  this  heeded  advice,  we  might  well  imagine  that  the 
young  Namier  would  have  become  yet  one  more  link  in  the  great 
Beer-Van  Tyne- Andrews -Gipson  chain  of  “imperial”  historians. 

Namier’s  life  was  not  the  usual  academic  cursus  honorum.  He 
was  in  the  British  Army  during  1914-1915  and  in  the  Foreign 


4.  John  Raymond,  "Namier,  Inc.”,  New  Statesman,  19  October  1957,  499-500. 

5.  Structure  of  Politics,  2nd  ed.,  ix-xi. 
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Office  from  1915  to  1920.  During  1920-1921  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
Balliol,  but  found  that  business  gave  him  more  free  time  for  re¬ 
search  than  did  teaching.  He  was  again  in  America  on  business 
during  1921-1923  and  from  1923  to  1929  listed  himself  only  as 
“engaged  in  historical  research.”  During  1929-1931,  he  was  political 
secretary  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  and,  from  1931  to 
1953,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  One 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  in  the  extreme  diversity  of  his  career 
before  assuming  his  chair  at  Manchester  lay  a  much  wider  experi¬ 
ence  of  men,  of  power,  of  human  behavior  and  motivation  and  of 
decision-making  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  careers  of  most 
academics.  One  of  the  most  striking  qualities  in  his  work  is  the 
utter  realism  of  the  world  he  evokes.  Bizarre  types  abound,  but 
not  one  that  is  not  believable. 

Sir  Lewis’s  two  chief  works  are  The  Structure  of  Politics  at  the 
Accession  of  George  III  (1929)  and  England  in  the  Age  of  the 
American  Revolution:  Vol.  I  (London,  1930).  The  latter  title  is  con¬ 
fusing;  it  might  better  have  been  the  Operation  of  Politics  in  the 
Age  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  struc¬ 
tural  volume.  It  was  conceived  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger 
work  going  from  1760  to  1784;  as  volume  one,  it  carried  the  narra¬ 
tive  only  through  1762.  After  its  appearance,  Namier’s  energies 
were  absorbed  increasingly  by  his  teaching  duties  at  Manchester, 
and  his  writing  on  modem  German  and  diplomatic  history.®  Only 
well  after  the  fall  of  Hitler  and  his  own  retirement  from  Man¬ 
chester  in  1953,  did  Sir  Lewis  revive  the  old  project,  but  now  in 
the  form  of  a  collaborative  venture.  Separate  periods  within  the 
larger  scheme  were  “put  out”  to  students  of  his.  This  plan  pro¬ 
duced  during  1956-1958  the  meticulous  and  sophisticated  volumes 
of  John  Brooke  on  Chatham’s  ministry,  1766-1768,'^  and  Ian  Christie 
on  the  last  years  of  North’s  government,  1780-1782.®  Death  cut 
short  Sir  Lewis’s  announced  intention  of  prefacing  the  new  col¬ 
laborative  series  with  an  introductory  volume  of  his  own. 

Casual  critics  frequently  refer  to  Sir  Lewis’s  “interpretation”  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Far  more  fundamental  is  his  method.  This 
is,  first  of  all,  characterized  by  the  utmost  intellectual  rigor.  Within 
human  limits,  he  read  nothing  into  his  documents  that  was  not 
there  and  missed  little  that  was  there;  he  trained  his  students  to  do 
as  much.  At  the  same  time,  close  reading,  perception,  fierce  indus- 


6.  See  note  3. 

7.  The  Chatham  Administration  1766-1768  (London,  1956). 

8.  The  end  of  North's  ministry  1780-1782  (London,  1958). 
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try  and  an  inspired  imagination  in  envisaging  relationships  which 
further  research  could  verify  enabled  him  to  recreate  a  political 
world  with  striking  clarity,  life-giving  detail  and  verisimilitude, 
leaving  us  an  impressive  triumph  of  intellectual  discipline  over 
preconception  and  anachronism. 

Closely  allied  to  this  rigor  is  a  clear  understanding  of  and  focus 
on  what  one  is  doing.  Sir  Lewis  and  his  followers  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  are  not  doing:  they  are  not  conjuring  up 
the  spirit  of  an  age  or  giving  their  impressions  of  a  society  in  toto, 
or  recreating  the  thought  of  an  age  or  tracing  down  constitutional 
precedents;  they  are  analyzing  and  describing  the  locus  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  power,  through  the  observable  phenomenon,  political 
behavior.  The  reader  is  shown  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  he  is 
also  taken  down  on  his  knees  into  the  tall  grass  and  given  a  large 
glass  to  watch  the  little  creatures  scurry  about  their  business.  What 
people  in  power  and  in  politics  say  is  interesting  and  sometimes 
significant;  what  they  do  is  usually  more  important.  Rhetoric  may 
well  be  only  rhetoric;  ‘reasons’  analyzed  too  frequently  prove  but 
rationalizations. 

To  bring  this  rigor  and  focus  to  bear  most  fruitfully  on  the 
topic  at  hand,  Namier  had  to  perfect  the  most  thorough  research 
technique.  By  the  standards  he  established,  all  previous  and  much 
subsequent  historical  writing  on  the  eighteenth  century  is  thin 
gruel  indeed.  He  did  not  only  search  out  with  great  industry  the 
papers  of  numerous  major  and  minor  political  figures.  The  most 
novel  part  of  his  research  technique  was  his  development  of  what 
may  be  called  collective  biography.  For  the  first  time  in  modem 
British  historiography,  a  professional  historian  had  shown  how  to 
utilize  the  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  which  local 
historians,  genealogists,  antiquarians,  etc.  had  been  publishing  for 
several  centuries.  Such  material  has  been  mocked  as  dross;  Sir 
Lewis  showed  that  it  could  also  be  mined  for  gold.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  use  enables  the  historian  to  recreate  the  tangled  fabric  of 
kinship  and  interest  which  bound  men  together  in  the  politics  of 
the  midcentury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  enabled  him  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  social  stmcture  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
now  possible  to  dispel  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  talk  meaningfully  of 
just  how  many  country  gentlemen,  sons  of  nobility,  service  officers, 
placemen,  merchants,  and  nabobs  there  were  in  the  house.  ^ 


9.  For  example,  one  of  the  nwths  exploded  by  Sir  Lewis  was  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  tale  of  the  supposed  new  influx  of  East  India  nabobs  into  Commons  in  the 
election  of  1761.  Structure  of  Politics,  2nd  ed.,  158,  170-172. 
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The  Namier  school  is  at  its  most  characteristic  and  its  most 
nearly  unique  in  its  use  of  quantitative  technique.  As  such  it  is 
closer  to  modem  social  science  methodology  than  any  other  branch 
of  British  historiography.  Yet  its  critics  are  all  too  frequently  in¬ 
clined  to  pooh-pooh  quantification  as  the  mere  counting  of  heads, 
an  occupation  suitable  for  second-class  minds  that  lack  the  “imagin¬ 
ation”  to  do  anything  better.  Such  criticism  is  distressing.  Is  it  not 
at  bottom  a  rather  disturbing  form  of  anti-intellectualism,  parading 
beneath  the  banner  of  no  matter  what  irrelevant  aesthetic?  Too 
many  performances  confirm  the  suspicion  that  relatively  few  his¬ 
torians  know  how  to  use  numbers  rigorously.  Though  it  may  be 
easy  “to  count  heads”,  few  who  have  not  tried  it  can  quite  appre¬ 
ciate  the  diflBculty  of  finding  the  heads  to  count,  or  the  imaginative, 
sympathetic  sense  of  an  age  needed  to  know  which  heads  to  bother 
looking  for  to  count,  —  or  what  the  heads  totalled  mean. 

Actually,  it  is  the  perfection  of  these  biographical  and  quantita¬ 
tive  research  techniques  that  has  enabled  Namier  and  his  followers 
to  make  their  most  valuable  contributions:  analyzing  the  social 
stmcture  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motives  or  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  that  drew  men  into  the  house,  the  electoral  structure  of  the 
varying  constituencies,  ’  o  the  relative  importance  of  the  differing 
types  of  influence  that  might  be  manifest  at  elections,  the  behavior 
patterns  of  groups  of  differing  social  and  electoral  background  once 
in  the  house,  etc.  For  the  first  time,  scholars  knew  what  to  do  with 
division  lists.  By  contrast,  the  simple  narrative  passages  of  the 
group,  though  marked  by  their  usual  rigor  and  perception,  are 
much  less  epoch-making  or  even  novel.  The  careful  use  of  cor¬ 
respondence  belongs  to  a  much  older  tradition  of  western  historical 
writing,  particularly  developed  in  our  own  day  by  diplomatic  his¬ 
torians. 

Frequent  reference  to  “Sir  Lewis  Namier  and  his  followers” 
suggests  the  present  difficulty  of  disentangling  the  man  from  the 
movement.  Recent  critics  in  a  spirit  of  fun  or  venom  have  been 
increasingly  inclined  to  speak  of  “the  Namier  school”  or  even 
“Namier  Incorporated”  —  “the  most  powerfully  organized  squadron 
in  our  historical  world  at  the  present  time”ii  a  vast  intellectual 
steam-engine  that  threatens  to  consume  all  the  energies  of  historical 
research  in  its  own  wish-drive  for  self  perpetuation.  Actually,  until 
fairly  recently.  Sir  Lewis  had  relatively  few  published  followers  of 


10.  This  was  by  no  means  original  with  Namier. 

11.  Herbert  Butterfield,  George  III  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.  (London,  1957), 
10;  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  1959),  10. 
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any  sort.  In  the  twenty  years  following  the  publication  of  the 
Structure  of  Politics,  there  was  little  to  show  except  the  ingenious 
editing  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  12  an  article  by  Professor  Walcott,  and 
rather  remotely  the  work  of  Professor  Barnes  on  the  younger  Pitt.^^ 
The  master  like  St.  Simeon  sat  alone  on  his  high  column.  Explana¬ 
tions  are  not  hard  to  find:  the  work  was  simply  too  difficult  and 
too  exacting  to  attract  many  graduate  students  in  a  hurry;  neither 
the  period  nor  the  class  was  in  vogue  (the  art  market  for  English 
eighteenth  century  portraits  collapsed  in  the  1930’s);  nor  was  the 
rigorous,  skeptical,  inductive  cast  of  Sir  Lewis’s  mind  and  work  in 
harmony  with  the  easy  ideologising  of  the  1930’s. 

Of  recent  years,  the  situation  has  improved.  Several  indepen¬ 
dent  scholars  of  standing  have  been  identified  in  the  profession’s 
mind  with  the  “Namier  school”  though  they  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  disciples.  The  late  Professor  Richard  Pares,  though  method¬ 
ologically  an  outsider,  conveyed  to  a  wide  audience  in  an  individual 
manner  much  of  the  “Namierite”  way  of  looking  at  the  constitu¬ 
tion.^^  Even  more  significant  is  the  work  of  the  Principal  of  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  whose  distinguished  work  on  the  political  history  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  the  most  important  methodological  and 
conceptual  addition  to  the  orthodox  Namier  canon.  In  it.  Dr. 
Sutherland  shows  how  the  study  of  a  type  of  institution  neglected 
by  Sir  Lewis  himself  could  be  approached  with  his  and  analogous 
methods  and  produce  results  important  in  themselves  while  adding 
a  new  dimension  to  the  “Namierite”  view  of  the  political  world. 
Hers  was  followed  by  the  “imprimatur”  works  of  Brooke  and 
Christie  already  mentioned  and  the  more  independent  works  of 
Oweni®  on  the  1740’s  and  Walcott^^  on  Queen  Anne’s  time.  (Of 
late  there  has  been  a  falling  off  again  and  the  future  is  not  bright, 
at  least  for  studies  within  the  eighteenth  century. ) 

12.  Romney  Sedgwick,  ed.,  Letters  jrom  George  HI  to  Lord  Bute,  1756-1766 
(London,  1939). 

13.  Robert  Walcott,  Jr.,  "English  party  politics  (1688-1714)’’,  in  Essays  in 
modern  English  history  in  honor  of  Wilhur  Cortez  Abbott  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1941),  81-131. 

14.  Donald  Grove  Barnes,  George  HI  and  William  Pitt,  1783-1806  (Stanford, 
1939).  Although  Professor  Barnes  is  not  interested  in  structural  analysis  to  the 
degree  characteristic  of  the  Namier  school,  he  works  within  the  Namier  tradition 
(or  methodological  and  interpretive  mode)  and  extends  it  chronologically  in  a 
most  significant  way. 

15.  King  George  HI  and  the  politicians  (Oxford,  1953). 

16.  Lucy  Stuart  Sutherland,  The  East  India  Company  in  eighteenth-century 
politics  (Oxford,  1952). 

17.  See  above,  notes  7,  8. 

18.  John  B.  Owen,  The  rise  of  the  Pelhams  (London,  1957). 

19.  Robert  Walcott,  English  politics  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  (Oxford, 
1956). 
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All  this  still  makes  a  pretty  short  catalog,  hardly  imposing 
enough  to  constitute  that  “most  powerfully  organized  squadron” 
that  seems  to  threaten  some.  Over  the  years,  however,  a  number 
of  historians  working  in  periods  outside  Sir  Lewis’s  interest 
have  employed  his  or  analogous  methods.  The  Long  Parliament 
has  received  full  analytic  treatment  in  the  Namier  mode  from 
Brunton  and  Pennington2<^  at  Sir  Lewis’s  own  Manchester  and 
from  Dean  Keeler in  this  country.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
there  has  been  the  most  significant  work  of  Norman  Gash  on  party 
politics  in  the  age  of  Peel^^  and  of  H.  J.  Hanham  in  that  of 
Disraeli. -3  Of  much  longer  standing  and  greater  extent,  however, 
has  been  the  even  more  independent  work  of  Sir  John  Neale  and 
his  own  school  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.-^ 

There  have  also  been  institutional  developments  reflecting 
“Namierite”  influence.  Even  in  the  1930’s  it  was  evident  to  some 
that  the  most  original  and  perhaps  important  part  of  Sir  Lewis’s 
and  similar  work-^  was  the  biographical-statistical  element;  and 
that  this  was  by  and  large  too  laborious  and  too  demanding  a  type 
of  work  to  be  undertaken  usefully  by  even  the  best  trained  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  There  is  simply  too  much  social  waste  involved  in 
separate  scholars’  attempting  to  assemble  such  material  individually 
for  their  separate  projects.  Such  research,  like  that  which  went 
into  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  or  even  the  O.E.D., 
might  more  efficiently  be  undertaken  as  a  group  project  and  suit¬ 
ably  financed.  In  the  I930’s  a  private  foundation  was  organized  by 
the  late  Colonel  Wedgwood  and  others  to  compile  a  multi-volume 
biographical  dictionary  of  every  person  who  sat  in  Commons  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  difficulties  were  underestimated.  By  the 


20.  Douglas  Brunton  and  Donald  H.  Pennington,  Members  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  (London,  1954). 

21.  Mary  Frear  Keeler,  The  Long  Parliament,  1640-1641;  a  biographical  study 
of  its  members  {Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  XXXVI)  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1954). 

22.  Politics  in  the  age  of  Peel:  a  study  in  the  technique  of  parliamentary 
representation,  1830-1850  (London,  1953). 

23.  Elections  and  party  management:  politics  in  the  time  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone  (London,  1959). 

24.  Including;  The  Elizabethan  House  of  Commons  (London,  1949);  Eliza¬ 
beth  I  and  her  parliaments,  2  vol.  (London,  1953-1957). 

25.  E.g.,  work  like  Charles  A.  Beard’s  An  economic  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1913).  Few  have  noticed  how  closely 
the  work  of  Beard  and  his  critics  (e.g.,  Forrest  McDonald,  We  the  people:  the 
economic  origins  of  the  constitution  (Chicago,  1958)  anticipate  and  parallel  what 
English  critics  sometimes  regard  as  the  peculiarly  "Namierite”  technique  of  collec¬ 
tive  biography.  Although  'results'  have  sometimes  led  to  controversy,  in  general 
quantitative  technique  would  seem  to  be  much  more  generally  accepted  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  among  historians  of  the  United  States  than  among  historians  of 
England. 
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war,  only  one  not  entirely  satisfactory  volume  had  appeared, 
and  after  the  war  the  project  had  to  be  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
In  the  1950’s,  however,  the  project  was  revived  by  the  promise  of 
a  government  grant  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  spread 
out  over  twenty  or  so  years.  When  one  recollects  the  rarity  in  any 
country  of  government  grants  for  historical  research,  one  may  sur¬ 
mise  the  origin  of  some  of  the  cries  against  that  “most  powerfully 
organized  of  squadrons”.  In  actuality,  though,  the  annual  grants 
now  received  may  be  too  small  to  attract,  train  and  retain  a  staff 
of  sufficient  expertise  to  carry  out  a  project  of  such  scope  and  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties.  Thus,  even  though  policy  calls  for  working  on 
only  a  few  volumes  (defined  chronologically)  at  one  time,  the 
central  staff,  with  its  quite  limited  resources,  has  not  attempted  to 
do  all  the  work  even  on  these  volumes.  Wherever  possible,  the  un¬ 
paid  services  have  been  recruited  of  independent  historians,  local 
specialists,  genealogists  or  just  enthusiastic  amateurs. 

The  volumes  of  the  new  History  of  Parliament  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  will  consist  primarily  of  short  biographies  of  every  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  years  covered.  However,  they  will 
not  simply  be  a  D.N.B.  of  less  important  people.  This  biographical 
material  will  be  processed  statistically,  and  the  introductory  volume 
to  each  part  will  contain  tabular  representations  of  the  social  and 
political  composition  of  the  House  broken  down  in  all  meaningful 
categories  practicable.  There  will  also,  presumably,  be  analyses  of 
selected  divisions.  When  and  if  completed,  this  series  will  provide 
historians  with  a  major  statistical  and  analytical  tool  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  value,  unique  in  English  historiography.  With  his  History 
of  Parliament  at  his  elbow,  the  future  political  historian  will  have 
all  the  dirty  work  done,  the  composition  of  each  House,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  each  election,  the  meaning  of  many  divisions  all  neatly 
laid  out  in  statistical  tables  for  those  that  can  read  statistical  tables. 
A  casual  glance  at  the  biographical  section  will  enable  him  to  speak 
knowingly  of  the  long  connection  of  the  This’s  of  That  with  Tother 
borough,  and  of  the  rather  involved  genealogocial  connection  of 
Placeman  X  to  Boroughmonger  Y’s  mother-in-law.  Then  indeed 
will  the  “imagination”  be  able  to  play  blissfully  over  carefully 
nurtured  lawns,  protected  by  wise  statistical  hedges  from  ever 
going  too  far  astray. 

With  such  a  prospect  of  downhill  bliss  before  him,  one  would 
think  that  even  the  laziest  historian  could  get  out  a  faint  huzza. 

26.  Josiah  Clement  Wedgwood,  et  al.,  History  of  parliament  .  .  .  1439-1509 
(London,  1936). 
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Such  has  unfortunately  not  been  the  case.  Ever  since  the  rebirth 
of  the  History  of  Parliament  project,  the  grumbles  have  been  get¬ 
ting  louder.  With  the  appearance  of  the  “imprimatur”  works  of 
Brooke  and  Christie  and  the  related  eflForts  of  Walcott  and  Owen, 
the  brickbats  started  flying,  sometimes  on  the  seeming  principle: 
“Banzai  for  the  tenders;  keep  away  from  the  battleship!” 

What  has  been  the  basis  of  this  dissatisfaction?  Long  before 
the  recent  critics  started,  anyone  who  read  Sir  Lewis  realized,  with¬ 
out  getting  too  far  into  his  volumes,  that  his  canvas,  though  richly 
detailed,  brightly  illuminated  and  remarkably  alive,  depicted  never¬ 
theless  only  a  small  corner  of  historical  reality.  To  Sir  Lewis,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  essence,  the  epitome,  the  microcosm 
of  the  political  nation: 

Small  boys  play  at  kings  and  soldiers,  or  at  riders,  engine- 
drivers,  chauffeurs  and  airmen  —  the  material  expression  of 
that  fancy  varies  with  methods  of  locomotion.  But  for 
several  centuries  the  dream  of  English  youth  and  manhood 
of  the  nation-forming  class  has  remained  unchanged;  it  has 
been  fixed  and  focused  on  the  House  of  Commons,  a  modi¬ 
fied,  socialized  arena  for  battle,  drive  and  dominion.  ^  7 

To  this  arena,  to  the  adjacent  hippodrome  of  the  Lords,  and  to 
their  front  office  —  the  ministry  —  he  devoted  all  his  attention.  The 
rest  of  the  political  nation  was  neglected,  except  at  election  times; 
the  administrative  apparatus  almost  totally  ignored,  except  insofar 
as  it  offered  places,  sinecures  and  contracts  with  which  political 
influence  might  be  built.  “Namierites”  are  not  interested  in  the 
extensive  body  of  legislation  that  passed  through  parliament  each 
year  with  routine  government  support  or  without  controversy  or 
with  controversy  that  did  not  involve  the  government.  Only  the 
rare  division  that  became  a  party  issue  and  might  challenge  the 
government  has  attracted  their  investigatory  zeal. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  administrative 
apparatus  for  it  tends  to  obscure  the  ways  in  which  policy  could 
then  as  now  originate  from  below  and  merely  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  “responsible”  minister.  This  in  turn  leads  to  an  under¬ 
emphasis  of  the  political  weight  of  towns  and  nonpolitical  business¬ 
men.  This  bourgeois  influence  was  usually  exerted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  through  the  administrative  apparatus  and  only  in  desperate 
cases  carried  to  the  level  of  parliament  or  cabinet.  Then  too,  by 
neglecting  the  administrative  side  of  a  minister’s  place,  one  tends 
to  underemphasize  that  great  stumbling  block  in  forming  so  many 

27.  England  in  the  age  of  the  American  revolution., 
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ministries  —  the  extraordinary  limited  number  of  “men  of  business” 
among  politicians  who  could  in  fact  fill  a  technically  demanding 
office  like  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  most  of  this,  however,  an  honest  judge  must  answer  “True, 
but  irrelevant.”  The  “Namierites”  are  monograph  writers  and  a 
monograph  writer  need  never  apologize  for  his  calling.  To  dig 
deep  one  must  circumscribe  the  breadth  of  one’s  diggings.  The 
river  Platte  is  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth  and  how  many  inches  deep. 
There  are  mightier  torrents  than  the  Platte  within  much  more  con¬ 
fined  banks,  and  there  are  greater  historians  than  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  “Namierites”  are  concerned  with  a  very  difficult  problem:  the 
locus,  structure  and  transmission  of  power  in  politics.  To  handle 
it  adequately,  they  must  concentrate  their  attention  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  There  are  plenty  of  books  on  military,  naval, 
diplomatic,  economic,  social,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  history; 
one  need  not  expect  to  find  everything  in  every  book,  least  of  all 
in  one  by  Sir  Lewis. 

Any  author  may  then  defend  himself  fairly  well  on  charges  of 
scope  and  coverage  by  replying,  usually  with  the  weight  of  reason 
on  his  side,  “You’re  looking  for  a  book  I  never  intended  to  write”. 
The  more  important  criticism  of  method  cannot  be  so  easily  side¬ 
stepped.  Although  methodological  doubts  about  the  Namierites 
have  been  raised  in  passing  reviews  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
had  to  wait  for  Professor  Herbert  Butterfield’s  recent  George  III 
and  the  Historians-^  for  a  full-scale  critique.  His  work  is  at  once 
the  fullest  treatment  and  most  intemperate  attack  upon  Sir  Lewis 
and  his  “school”,  their  methods,  their  presuppositions  and  their 
results.  The  present  discussion  of  the  remaining  problems  posed  by 
Namierite  methodology  will  therefore  be  organized  around  the 
chief  points  suggested  by  a  reading  of  Butterfield. 

II 

The  Master  of  Peterhouse’s  new  work  stands  rather  interesting 
comparison  with  his  earlier  (1931)  well-known  work  on  the  Whig 
Interpretation  of  History.-^  In  the  earlier  work,  a  tour  de  force  of 
intellectual  legerdemain,  without  mentioning  specific  historians, 
Butterfield  drew  a  composite  picture  of  the  Whig  historical  mind 
at  work,  distorting  all  that  came  its  way.  Each  line  of  that  elegant 
essay  strikes  true  somewhere,  yet  the  composite  end  product  is  only 

28.  See  note  12. 

29.  (London,  1931). 
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a  caricature;  it  doesn’t  even  fit  Froude.  In  his  new  book,  Butter¬ 
field  devotes  two-thirds  of  his  attention  to  slaying  some  more  Whig 
historians  —  the  guiltiest  being  Erskine  May,  the  biggest  being 
Lecky  —  for  not  being  kind  enough  to  George  III.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  uses  a  most  peculiar  technique:  instead  of  the  un- 
citable  archetype  of  his  earlier  work,  he  now  treats  speeific  his¬ 
torians  individually  and  cites  from  them  liberally.  Yet  in  evaluating 
each  one,  he  does  not  consider  his  subject’s  over-all  interpretation 
of  George  III,  or  of  the  first  23  years  of  his  reign,  but  instead  con¬ 
fines  his  investigation  and  comparisons  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
reign  and  to  a  limited  number  of  rather  eecentrically  selected 
topics:  the  superficial  personality  of  George  III  (i.e.,  in  Sunday 
School  rather  than  Freudian  terms),  his  “intentions”  on  ascending 
the  throne,  the  influences  of  his  mother,  the  influenee  of  Bute  after 
his  resignation.  Needless  to  say,  these  are  not  the  most  ultimately 
important  issues  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  had  Butterfield 
used  other  more  important  issues  (e.g.,  George  Ill’s  concept  of 
ministerial  responsibility  and  proper  lines  of  authority,  or  the  way 
he  made  up  his  mind  on  key  issues,  etc.),  he  might  have  obtained 
different  results.  The  strength  of  the  Whig  historians  generally  lay 
in  their  broad  synthetic  vision,  their  ability  to  unify  and  explain; 
their  chief  weakness  lay  in  anachronism,  their  tendency  to  read 
results  back  into  origins,  their  assumption  of  a  greater  logic  and 
purposiveness  in  historical  figures  and  events  than  they  in  fact 
possessed.  All  this  can  be  much  more  dramatically  “highlighted” 
in  the  Whigs  by  concentrating  on  their  treatment  of  the  pre-history 
of  the  misfortunes  of  George  Ill’s  reign  than  on  the  misfortunes 
themselves. 

When  in  the  last  third  of  his  book,  Butterfield  comes  to  the 
“Namier  school”,  he  reverses  his  techniques  once  more.  Direct 
quotation  and  citation  become  once  more  almost  as  rare  as  in  the 
Whig  Interpretation.  We  hear  relatively  little  of  Sir  Lewis,  Brooke, 
or  Christie,  but  high  priest  and  acolyte  are  once  again  rendered 
indistinguishable  beneath  the  anonymous  hoods  of  an  impersonal 
sect.  Only,  the  abominable  heresy  of  this  new  sect  is  not  whiggish 
historicism  but  historical  anti-whiggery.  For,  paradoxically,  the 
Butterfield  who  is  so  unrelenting  with  the  Whig  historians  has  a 
rather  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  some  actual  Whigs  themselves. 

His  concentration  on  what  historians  “say  about”  George  III  or 
the  Whigs  epitomizes  one  side  of  Butterfield’s  approach:  as  Richard 
Pares  observed,  he  seems  not  so  much  interested  in  history  as  in 

30.  See  below  pp.  92. 
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historiography.  31  That  is,  he  seems  not  so  much  interested  in  what 
George  III  or  “the  Whigs”  did,  as  in  what  later  historians  have  to 
say  about  what  they  did  or,  better  still,  said.  He  attaches  great 
importance  to  which  historian  first  suggested  an  interpretation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  such  a  suggestion  arose  from  anything  more 
than  a  lucky,  healthy  hunch.  By  contrast,  the  most  rigorous  schol¬ 
arly  examination  of  a  problem  gains  little  grace  in  his  treasury  if 
its  reported  results  are  not  entirely  novel.  His  concentration  on 
priority  of  interpretation  as  the  major  criterion  of  historiographical 
evalution  would  seem  to  leave  Butterfield  a  bit  indifferent  to  the 
rival  claims  of  research  methodology,  the  true  glory  of  the 
“Namierites”. 

Yet  we  should  not  make  too  much  out  of  the  convenient  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “interpretation”  and  “methodology”  as  alternative 
measuring  sticks  for  the  historiographical  critic.  So  many  apparent 
distinctions  ( structure/analysis,  interest/ideology)  break  down  at 
the  test.  This  more  general  one  is  no  exception.  The  construction 
of  an  historical  interpretation  of  the  sort  that  would  merit  profes- 
fessional  consideration  today  cannot  be  an  intellectual  process 
totally  distinct  from  the  intellectual  processes  we  call  research 
methodology.  Or,  phrased  somewhat  differently,  both  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  research  of  necessity  proceed  within  modes  of  operation 
(methodologies)  that  overlap,  that  indeed  have  much  in  common. 
If,  for  a  relevant  example,  research  in  a  given  area  demands  a 
certain  range  of  semantic  rigor,  then  interpretation  within  that  said 
area  must  employ  the  same  degree  of  rigor.  It  is  on  just  such  tech¬ 
nical  questions  that  Butterfield  and  the  “Namierites”  seem  farthest 
apart.  If  for  them  interpretation  is  but  a  function  of  research,  for 
him  interpretation  would  seem  to  have  a  life  and  style  of  its  own. 
Thus,  while  they  demand  the  utmost  verbal  attention  from  their 
readers,  he  seems  no  more  interested  in  semantic  rigor  than  in  any 
other  of  the  niceties  of  their  methodology.  We  read  him  in  vain 
for  those  fine  distinctions  between  actual  institutions  and  the  words 
used  to  describe  them  so  basic  in  understanding  their  work. 

Thus  far,  the  reader  not  immediately  familiar  with  Namier  or 
Butterfield  may  wonder  what  blood  or  passion  could  ever  have 
resided  in  all  these  empty  boxes.  Before  proceeding  to  their  more 
macrocosmic  differences,  it  would  be  well  to  narrow  the  focus  for 
a  few  pages  and  examine  in  microcosm  some  specific  misunder¬ 
standings  that  arise  between  them  because  of  such  seeming  seman- 

31.  Richard  Pares,  "Round  the  Georgian  mulberry  bush”,  New  Statesman, 
LIV,  (23  November  1957)  698-699. 
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tic  trivia  as  ‘the  nice  distinctions  between  actual  institutions  and 
the  words  used  to  describe  them’.  “Party”  will  do  quite  nicely 
for  a  start—  a  workaday  term  everyone  uses  in  writing  about 
eighteenth  century  politics,  though  not  always  with  the  care  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  recent  volume  in  the  Oxford  History  of  England,^'^  for 
example,  hardly  mentions  party  in  its  analytical  chapters.  We  are 
told  that  Whig  and  Tory  meant  little  in  1760,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  lesser,  more  meaningful  groups,  nor  how  governments 
of  the  day  built  working  majorities  out  of  the  farraginous  materials 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  it  *s  precisely  here  that  some  of  the 
“Namierites”  most  important  work  has  been  done  —  and  here  that 
the  semantic  distance  between  them  and  their  critics  is  often  the 
widest. 

Ill 

The  word  “party”  can  imply  a  body  of  opinion  or  an  organized 
group  of  individuals.  In  a  specific  instance,  it  can  mean  both;  it 
need  not.^^  When  the  terms  “Whig”  and  “Tory”,  for  example,  came 
into  use  in  the  1670’s  and  following  decades,  they  connoted  essen¬ 
tially  bodies  of  opinion;  organization  was  primitive  and  evanescent. 
They  were  by  no  means  the  only  way  of  classifying  opinion:  as 
Walcott  has  shown,  many  public  questions  in  the  generation 
after  1688  had  no  relevance  to  the  Whig-Tory  dichotomy  of 
opinion,  but  rose  rather  from  the  more  ancient  “court”  —  “country” 
distinction.  The  key  tests  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  religion  and  the 
religious  side  of  kingship.  Insofar  as  the  average  person  was  polit¬ 
ically  aware,  he  acquired  his  political  like  his  religious  self-identity 
by  patrimony.  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Whig  and  Tory,  never 
too  meaningful  in  the  organizational  sense,  became  increasingly 
meaningless  even  as  bodies  of  opinion.  Operationally,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  be  a  Whig  after  1714,  but  when  everyone  was  a  Whig, 
being  a  Whig  in  itself  got  no  one  very  far;  ideologically,  Whiggery 
meant  little  more  than  the  dominant  complacencies  of  the  age. 
Toryism  after  1714,  a  mechanism  for  doing  nothing,  conveyed  as  an 
idea  only  nostalgia  and  negativism.  Only  when  religion  re-emerged 
as  a  party  issue  from  1807  onward,  did  “Tory”  recover  current 
meaning,  and  the  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  operative 
and  ideological  content. 


32.  J.  Steven  Watson,  The  reign  of  George  III  (Oxford,  I960). 

33.  The  historical  material  on  the  following  pages  represents  my  personal 
synthesis  of  the  work  of  Sir  Lewis  and  his  school.  In  all  probability,  none  of 
them  would  care  to  phrase  their  findings  in  precisely  the  terms  here  used. 

34.  See  note  20. 
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But  “party”  need  not  be  understood  as  connoting  only  such 
broad  amorphous  categories  as  Whig  and  Tory;  or  court  and 
country.  It  may  also  connote  lesser  units  of  opinion  or  organiza¬ 
tion.  Connection,  faction,  and  party  were  terms  frequently  used 
interchangeably  at  the  time;  yet  shades  of  nuance  distinguish  them. 
At  the  operative,  organizational  level,  modern  analysis  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  first  between  natural  (or  potential)  and  effective  connec¬ 
tions.  A  natural  connection  was  a  body  of  persons  drawn  within 
the  influence  of  a  peer  or  other  prominent  or  affluent  person  by 
blood,  marriage,  economic  dependency  or  other  material  interest, 
neighborliness,  friendship,  past  favors  or  future  expectations,  etc. 
—  all  quite  normal  claims  on  loyalty  within  the  social  value  system 
of  the  day.  The  House  of  Commons  connection  was  only  the  con¬ 
spicuous  manifestation  of  a  much  broader  phenomenon  —  the  part 
of  the  iceberg  above  the  water.  The  broad,  amorphous  social  con¬ 
nection  did  not,  however,  register  its  full  potential,  political  weight 
unless  its  leader  exerted  himself  effectively;  few  did.  When  a 
natural  or  social  connection  became  an  effective  or  political  con¬ 
nection,  it  lost  some  of  its  members  (who  had  to  choose  between 
the  two  or  more  connections  to  which  they  might  naturally  belong ) 
but  gained  others  (particularly  significant  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  by  a  peculiar  political  law  of  gravity:  the  attractive  power 
of  a  connection  (whether  understood  as  interest,  ideology  or 
charisma)  varied  directly  with  the  speed,  i.e.,  politieal  effective¬ 
ness,  with  which  it  was  moving.  The  force  of  this  political  gravity 
might  draw  together  and  merge  several  fast-moving  connections. 
The  classic  instance  here  is  the  conversion  of  the  small,  sluggish 
Bedford  conneetion  of  the  1740’s  into  the  great  Bloomsbury  Gang 
of  the  1760’s.  An  experience  of  common  action  and  a  modicum  of 
observable  discipline  would  convert  a  connection  or  connection- 
cluster  into  a  “faction”  in  outside  eyes,  though  the  insiders  might 
not  care  to  describe  themselves  by  that  unflattering  term.  When  a 
cluster  of  conneetions  and/or  factions  in  Commons  saw  itself  as 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  virtue,  high  purpose  or  size,  it 
might  choose  to  defend  itself  as  a  party  —  the  classic  instance  being 
of  course  Burke  in  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

Sir  Lewis  and  his  school  do  not  necessarily  stop  on  every  page 
to  announce  in  what  sense  they  are  now  using  the  word  ‘party’  or 
‘faction’  or  ‘connection’.  The  agile  reader,  however,  alert  to  the 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  appearanees  of  words,  ean  catch 
the  distinctions  without  too  much  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
reading  Butterfield’s  critique  of  the  “Namierites”,  the  present  writer 
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has  been  unable  to  detect  that  sense  of  semantic  rigor  necessary  for 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  “Namierites”  at  their  most  characteristic. 
There  seems  to  be  little  difference  for  the  Master  of  Peterhouse 
between  party  as  a  body  of  sentiment  and  party  as  a  form  of  or¬ 
ganization;  or  between  the  lowly  amorphous  level  of  organization 
observable  in  the  ordinary  connection  and  the  higher  level  of  a 
meaningful  party  disciplined  enough  to  vote  and  resign  as  ordered. 
Thus,  he  refuses  to  understand  Brooke  when  Brooke  scrupulously 
confines  his  use  of  “party”  to  the  last,  most  rigorous  sense.  Thus, 
when  Brooke  says  that  the  Rockingham  party  was  born  in  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  administration,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  connections 
which  made  it  up  did  not  antedate  it,  or  that  the  self-identity  of  its 
members  with  sentimental  Whiggery,  however  defined,  did  not 
antedate  it,  but  that  its  disciplined  internal  cohesion  only  dated 
from  its  time  in  office. 

Party  thus  is  not  something  to  be  once  analyzed  and  tagged 
and  thereafter  regarded  as  a  constant;  it  is  an  extremely  dynamic 
and  elusive  phenomenon  requiring  constant  re-analysis  lest  the 
narrative  historian  fall  into  anachronism.  For  the  historian  of  party, 
both  analysis  and  narrative  are  wheels  perpetually  engaged,  per¬ 
petually  in  motion.  It  is  therefore  particularly  unfortunate  that,  in 
one  of  his  unguarded  forays  into  the  field  of  methodology,  Butter¬ 
field  should  posit  the  antagonism  of  analysis  and  narrative  and 
accuse  the  “Namierites”  of  coneentrating  on  structural  analysis  to 
the  detriment  of  narrative.  36  This  immediately  raises  two  ques¬ 
tions:  (one)  is  the  postulated  dichotomy  meaningful?  and  (two) 
are  the  “Namierites”  guilty?  The  first  question  needs  no  belaboring. 
Few  serious  historians  today  could  regard  analysis  and  narrative 
as  anything  more  than  the  static  and  dynamic  phases  of  the  single 
process  of  historical  reconstruction.  As  such  they  are  complemen¬ 
tary,  rather  than  antagonistic.  That  his  dichotomy  is  rather  shaky, 
Butterfield  himself  seems  to  admit:  thus  he  half  concedes  that  it 
is  all  right  for  a  narrative  historian  to  analyze  a  division,  though 
too  much  structural  analysis  is  somehow  unhealthy.  This  avoids 
the  question  of  how  a  narrative  historian  is  to  analyze  a  division 
meaningfully  if  he  has  not  previously  analyzed  the  structure  of 

the  House.  3  7 

35.  Brooke,  Chatham  administration,  ch.  6;  Butterfield,  George  III  and  the 
historians,  1st  ed.,  219-223,  2nd  ed.,  222-226  (substantially  altered). 

36.  Butterfield,  George  III  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.,  204-207;  2nd  ed.,  202- 
205. 

37.  Ibid.,  1st  ed.,  205;  2nd  ed.,  203.  Professor  Butterfield  is  not  clear.  It  is 
possible  that  in  commending  the  historian  who  "puts  the  microscope  on  the  event” 
(i.e.,  the  vote  on  Dunning’s  resolution),  etc.,  he  is  not  suggesting  the  analysis  of 
divisions. 
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As  for  the  second  question,  Butterfield  is  not  alone  in  his  tend¬ 
ency  to  view  the  “Namier  school”  as  simply  structural  or  static 
analysts  when  in  fact  all  of  them  seriously  attempt  to  describe 
process.  It  is  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  title  of  Sir  Lewis’s 
most  famous  book,  the  Structure  of  Politics  that  has  encouraged 
the  inference  that  “the  Namier  approach”  leads  primarily  to  static 
analysis.  Actually,  Namier  is  not  important  simply  as  a  static 
analyst.  Previous  writers  from  Porritt  to  Laprade^*  had  analyzed 
much  of  the  electoral  system,  and  many  before  him  had  catalogued 
the  factions  in  the  parliaments  of  the  1760’s.  Namier  of  course 
carried  all  this  further,  and  his  breakdown  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  degree  of  independence  or  affiliation  as  well  as  by  class, 
interest,  etc.  was  unprecedented.  But  he  went  beyond  nose  count¬ 
ing  to  dynamic  analysis.  As  an  outsider,  he  could  ask  questions  of 
the  obvious.  Everyone  knows  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  maxim  that 
“the  king’s  government  must  be  carried  on.”  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  business  of  government  was  government,  i.e.,  admin¬ 
istration:  preserve  order,  collect  taxes  and  get  through  each  year’s 
parliamentary  session  the  routine  bills  necessary  for  the  business  of 
the  year.  Compared  to  such  technically  “urgent”  tasks,  “reform”  or 
any  other  technically  nonpressing  legislation  took  very  low  priority 
indeed.  Now  it  did  not  appear  at  all  obvious  to  Sir  Lewis  that 
members  of  parliament  should  support  the  government  of  the  day 
in  all  the  routine  but  technically  necessary  legislation  of  the  year. 

I  If  they  did  so,  there  must  have  been  reasons.  Hence,  his  dynamic 

view  of  parliamentary  government  as  a  continuous,  ongoing  process 
of  ministry-and-majority  building,  requiring  constant  attention  to 
negate  the  effects  of  attrition  and  indifference,  each  major  defec¬ 
tion  having  to  be  balanced  by  an  equivalent  accretion  of  strength. 
This  same  view  of  process  underlies  Walcott’s  exposition  of  the 
dynamic  of  earlier  government  building. 

For  the  purpose  of  government  building,  a  House  of  Commons, 
according  to  Sir  Lewis  Namier,  could  be  functionally  divided  into 
three  principal  elements.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  was  the  more 
or  less  permanent  court-and-administration  element,  consisting  of 
the  more  permanent  court  functionaries  and  their  followers,  persons 
in  receipt  of  crown  pensions  and  their  close  kin,  and  career  admin¬ 
istrators  usually  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  through  the 


38.  Edward  and  Annie  Gertrude  Porritt,  The  unreformed  House  of  Commons, 
2  vol.  (Cambridge,  1903-1909);  William  Thomas  Laprade,  ed..  Parliamentary 
papers  of  John  Robinson,  1774-1784  (Royal  Historical  Society,  Camden  2nd  ser., 
XXXIII)  (London,  1922). 
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interest  of  their  several  departments.  (Though  Butterfield  blanches 
at  the  term  as  an  anachronism,  they  were  in  effect  “civil  servants” 
both  in  their  career  origins  and  their  apolitical  character.)  All 
alike  naturally  supported  the  king’s  government  of  the  day  regard¬ 
less  of  its  composition.  At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum 
stood  those  aggressively  independent  country  gentlemen,  some¬ 
times  calling  themselves  Tory,  usually  sitting  for  open  county  seats, 
who  had  been  elected  on  platforms  of  personal  probity  and  visceral 
suspicion  of  court  wiles  and  court  connections.  Though  individuals 
in  this  group  might  support  the  government  on  individual  issues, 
as  a  group  they  could  be  counted  on  for  nothing  except  intractabil¬ 
ity.  In  the  middle  stood  the  politicians:  the  parties,  factions  and 
connections  great  and  small,  the  brilliant  speakers,  the  men  of 
business,  the  temporarily  leaderless  looking  for  charisma,  matey¬ 
ness,  or  the  main  chance. 

Out  of  this  material  majorities  had  to  be  built.  Operationally, 
the  larger  groups  were  the  better  building  materials,  hence  the 
surer  path  to  office.  Negotiation  and  jobbery  with  leaders  of  some 
of  the  more  important  groups  could  assemble  enough  votes  to  con¬ 
stitute  with  the  permanent  court  vote  the  hard  core  of  a  majority, 
but  seldom  an  actual  arithmetic  majority  itself.  There  just  weren’t 
enough  places  and  pensions  to  go  around.  To  turn  this  hard  core 
into  an  actual  majority,  a  ministry  needed  the  House  of  Commons 
image  that  would  attract  gratuitously  enough  votes  of  the  uncom¬ 
mitted,  the  honorably  disinterested  and  the  curmudgeon  inde¬ 
pendent.  For  this,  a  ministry,  for  all  its  coronets,  needed  on  its 
House  of  Commons  front  bench  two  sorts:  (one)  the  “man  of  busi¬ 
ness”  who  could  look  after  the  dreary  desk  work  in  the  duller  de¬ 
partments  and  steer  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessary 
technical  legislation  of  the  business  departments,  particularly  the 
Treasury;  and  ( two )  the  brilliant  speakers  or  at  least  adept  House 
of  Commons  men  who  could  fend  oflF  the  verbal  attacks  of  the  op¬ 
position,  sustain  the  morale  of  the  government’s  supporters  and 
attract  the  uncommitted.  From  Walpole  to  the  younger  Pitt,  M.P.’s 
who  were  both  “men  of  business”  and  good  House  of  Commons 
men  were  rare  and  could  negotiate  for  their  services  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  party.  Issues  for  them  were  commonly  tactical.  The  elder 
Pitt  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  anti-Hanoverian  to  become  a 
good  German  in  office. 


39.  Butterfield,  George  HI  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.,  294-295;  2nd  ed.,  294- 
295. 
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IV 

Issues,  however,  were  not  necessarily  tactical,  and  they  led  from 
the  process  of  government-making  to  the  simpler  phenomenon  of 
“party”.  The  farther  a  party  moved  from  the  status  of  a  simple  or 
natural  connection,  the  more  self-justification  it  might  require.  At 
any  given  time,  any  really  significant  party  had  views  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  issues.  The  historian  can  dig  under  the  rhetoric,  as  Brooke 
does,  and  find  inconsistency  in  these  views;  or  he  can  rake  through 
the  rhetoric  to  discern  an  essential  consistency.  Consistency,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  most  important  question  one  can  ask  about  a  party 
and  its  professions.  More  fundamental  is  the  functional  relation¬ 
ship  of  party  and  program.  Looking  now  not  just  at  mid-eighteenth- 
century  parties  as  described  above  but  at  party  and  program  gen¬ 
erally,  one  might  ask:  which  comes  first,  the  party  or  its  program? 
Does  program  (conceived  either  as  idea  or  as  objective  social 
need)  exist  first  either  logically-inherently  or  chronologically,  cre¬ 
ating  party  as  its  means  towards  realization;  or  does  party  have  an 
ultimate  institutional-operational  logic  of  its  own,  independent  of 
its  momentary  program,  itself  utilizing  program  for  its  own  self- 
perpetuating  ends?  These  questions  are  not  unconnected  with  the 
separate  question  of  the  purposiveness  and  self-awareness  of  in¬ 
dividual  activity. 

The  general  tendency  of  “Namierite”  history  has  been  to  treat 
program  operationally  and  tactically.  No  party  is  formed  around 
an  issue  and  successful  parties  rarely  let  themselves  become  too 
wedded  to  issues.  Circumstance  created  the  American  issue  for 
the  Rockinghams;  but  they  would  have  existed  as  a  party  in  any 
event.  Such  an  approach  has  led  to  the  frequent  complaint,  most 
commonly  from  the  left,  that  Sir  Lewis  was  really  an  arch-Tory  in 
the  Hume  sense  of  one  skeptical  of  the  independent  role  of  either 
ideas  or  logic  in  directing  human  behavior.  Of  course,  by  this  for¬ 
mulation,  Marx  would  also  be  an  arch-Tory.  To  this  charge, 
Namier  more  than  once  pleaded  guilty:  he  was  skeptical.'*®  Un¬ 
fortunately,  those  who  raise  the  issue  seem  unwilling  to  formulate 
it  and  argue  it  on  a  general  philosophic  or  even  historical-method¬ 
ological  level.  They  prefer  to  treat  the  question  as  some  peculiar 
vice  of  Sir  Lewis’s.  At  the  same  time,  they  shy  away  from  arguing 
the  question  in  the  specific  context  of  any  particular  situation  when 
evidence  might  legitimately  be  called  for.  Instead,  they  prefer  to 
leave  the  issue  hovering  somewhere  above  the  level  of  evidence, 
somewhere  below  the  level  of  philosophy. 

40.  Cf.  above,  pp.  2-3. 
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In  Butterfield’s  hands,  this  issue  becomes  one  more  brick  to 
throw  at  structural  analysis,  through  the  assumption  of  an  inherent 
antipathy  between  such  analysis  and  a  due  appreciation  of 
ideology.  By  a  rather  obscure,  not  to  say  obscurantist  rule,  he 
would  have  it  that  to  investigate  the  ties  of  interest,  dependency, 
consanguinity,  proximity,  friendship,  etc.  that  encouraged  men  to 
act  together  in  politics  is  to  deny  any  role  at  all  to  ideology  as  a 
determinant  of  men’s  political  actions.'* ^  But  Butterfield  cannot 
seriously  suggest  that  the  historian  must  choose  between  ideas  and 
social  analysis.  Ideas  do  not  exist  in  a  void.  Professor  Caroline 
Robbins'*  2  is  not  the  first  to  point  out  that  ideas  are  frequently 
transmitted  within  the  structures  of  families  and  connections  whose 
analysis  tells  us  much  about  the  difiFusion  of  those  ideas.  Nor  must 
the  effectiveness  of  ideas  be  measured  only  by  impressions  or  by 
literary  evidence.  Structural  and  operational  analysis  can  help 
measure  the  observable  effectiveness  of  ideology.  Under  structural 
analysis,  some  connections  reveal  individuals  whose  affiliation  to 
the  group  is  professedly  ideological  and,  for  want  of  contrary  evi¬ 
dence,  may  be  assumed  to  be  genuinely  so,  as  well  as  individuals 
whose  motivation  is  so  obscure  that  it  may  well  be  assumed  to  be 
ideololgical.  We  are  reminded  of  some  of  the  types  who  followed 
the  elder  Pitt.  That  we  do  not  find  more  such  types  tells  us  much 
about  the  times;  but  we  cannot  blame  that  paucity  on  structural 
analysis  any  more  than  a  company’s  insolvency  can  be  blamed  on 
the  accountant  who  discovered  it.  Operational  analysis  is  equally 
useful  in  measuring  some  of  the  observable  effects  of  ideology.  We 
noted  above  that  the  ongoing  process  of  government  building  re¬ 
quired  good  House  of  Commons  men  on  the  government  bench  to 
attract  the  independent  and  uncommitted.  Part  of  this  ability  to 
attract  may  well  have  lain  in  the  ability  of  the  frontbencher  to  per¬ 
sonify  an  ideology  or  at  least  to  manipulate  symbols.  But  when 
Butterfield  says  the  historian  should  spend  less  time  analyzing  the 
structure  of  the  house  and  more  time  analyzing  the  contents  of 
debates,  he  may  be  going  too  far,  even  taking  a  methodologically 
retrograde  step.  After  all,  if  the  managers  could  predict  the  results 
of  the  division  days  in  advance,  the  contents  of  the  debate  may  not 
have  been  all  that  important. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  ideology  is  that  of  rationality. 
To  Sir  Lewis,  “masses  act  but  are  supposed  to  reason”.  That  is. 


4i. 


210. 


42. 


Butterfield,  George  III  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.,  208-212;  2nd  ed.,  206- 
The  eighteenth-century  commonwealthman  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959). 
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historians  can  readily  and  with  some  certainty  reconstruct  a  wide 
range  of  “deeds”  but  are  too  ready  to  presuppose  behind  them  a 
rational  consciousness,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  there,  but 
which  they  cannot  verify  with  equal  certainty.  Acts  and  even 
words  then  are  best  first  studied  naked  and  only  clothed  with 
rationality  after  appropriate  evidence  has  been  gathered  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  In  analyzing  individual  behavior.  Sir  Lewis  was  more  than 
careful,  he  was  a  frank  irrationalist  in  the  respectable  tradition 
from  Hume  to  Freud  and  Pareto.  To  Butterfield,  all  this  is  deeply 
offensive.  Not  only  would  he  by  contrast  seem  to  be  a  psycho¬ 
logical  rationalist,  but,  by  some  obscure  process,  he  seems  to  link 
“irrationalist”  views  of  human  behavior  with  the  profession  of  struc- 
taral  and  interest  analysis. ^ 3  (That  is,  historians  who  specialize  in 
analyzing  structure  must  believe  in  the  “irrationality”  of  political 
behavior. )  Against  all  which,  he  protests  that  “over  and  above  the 
irrationalities  of  the  world,  the  social  pressures  and  the  sheer  play 
of  forces  [whatever  that  may  mean]  there  moves  something  of 
rational  purpose,  something  of  the  conscious  calculations  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  men.”  In  a  specific  instance,  he  assumes  that  if 
one  can  show  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Commons  were 
independent,  unpledged  or  unpredictable  in  their  voting  behavior, 
this  is  evidence  that  their  voting  was  regulated  by  the  rational  or 
“higher  political  considerations”  brought  forth  in  the  debate  (what 
others  might  call  rhetoric  or  cant ).“*■*  The  inference  then  is  that 
the  M.P.  who,  out  of  a  conscious  calculation  of  his  own  interest,  or 
out  of  his  appreciation  of  the  general  issues  at  stake  in  the  existing 
political  situation,  attached  himself  to  a  particular  party  or  faction 
and  voted  regularly  with  it,  was  somehow  acting  less  rationally 
than  the  unattached  M.P.  who  entered  the  House  uncommitted 
and  let  his  vote  be  swayed  by  the  excitement  and  passions  of  the 
debate.  This  is  a  surprisingly  flattering  view  both  of  the  content  of 
eighteenth-century  debates  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  unattached  bankbencher. 

Though  the  most  irrational  of  men  can  be  highly  deliberate, 
Butterfield  tends  further  to  link  rationality  and  purposiveness,  the 
latter  of  which  he  also  sees  unjustly  deflated  by  structural  an¬ 
alysis.^  ^  As  an  irrationalist.  Sir  Lewis  naturally  ascribed  relatively 
little  weight  to  the  subsequent  or  even  immediate  declarations  of 
purpose  in  persons  whose  actions  or  whose  personalities  cast  doubt 

43.  Butterfield,  George  HI  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.,  211-213;  2nd  ed.,  209- 
211. 

44.  Ibid.,  1st  ed.,  205;  2nd  ed.,  203. 

45.  Ibid.,  1st  ed.,  214-215,  298;  2nd  ed.,  212-213. 
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on  such  rationalizations.  This  is  made  brilliantly  clear  in  his  ex¬ 
emplary  essay  on  the  personality  of  George  III, To  Butterfield, 
by  contrast,  using  judgments  that  must  be  theological  in  root,  such 
psychology  in  effect  dehumanizes  man,  or  in  theological  terms  de¬ 
prives  him  of  his  free  will.  Thus,  thrusting  psychology  and  Namier 
aside,  Butterfield  insists  that  “the  political  practitioner,  even  if  he 
is  only  George  III,  does  possess  a  framework  of  ideas  and  purposes 
which  affect  his  actions.”'*’^  Presumably  by  ‘affect’,  Butterfield 
means  ‘direct’;  otherwise  the  sentence  would  be  meaningless.  This 
a  priori  postulacy  of  “ideas  and  purposes”  (in  tandem)  represents 
Butterfield’s  system  at  its  most  characteristic:  insofar  as  these  ideas 
and  purposes  are  held  to  have  an  existence  independent  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  (including  values,  loyalties,  etc.)  of  the  “practitioner”  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  structural  analysis,  this  postulacy  may  also  be  held  to 
mark  another  point  of  most  significant  divergence  between  this 
critic  and  the  “Namierites”.  For  Butterfield  starts  where  many  his¬ 
torians  would  be  happy  to  end. 

Historical  methodology  is  not  just  a  matter  of  semantics  and 
psychology;  it  may  also  be  a  matter  of  philosophy.  Butterfield 
uses  the  word  “purpose”  not  simply  in  the  individual  psychological 
sense,  but  also  in  another  or  “higher”  sense,  to  suggest  the  transcen- 
dant  framework  or  pattern  within  which  events  take  place.  By 
contrast.  Sir  Lewis  is  lumped  together  with  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  among 
those  who  see  history  “only  as  a  succession  of  chances  or  conjunc¬ 
tures”.  To  Butterfield,  the  pattern  or  whole  has  a  validity  that 
transcends  the  details  that  make  it  up  and  “it  is  the  optical  illusion 
or  the  occupational  disease  of  the  research  student  to  imagine  that 
only  the  details  matter.”"*®  From  his  vantage  point  above  mere 
details,  the  generalizing  historian  can  then  see  “those  higher  po¬ 
litical  considerations  which  .  .  .  help  to  turn  the  study  of  history 
into  a  political  education.”^®  Yet,  one  wonders  in  what  mind  these 
higher  political  considerations  are  to  be  understood  to  reside. 
Surely  not  in  the  mind  of  the  actors  —  unless  we  are  to  take  this 
too  a  priori.  Surely  not  in  the  mind  alone  of  the  historian,  for 
Butterfield  is  no  relativist.  But  where?  The  reader  must  regret  the 
modesty  (or  archness)  which  has  led  Butterfield  to  keep  his  tele¬ 
ological  cards  so  close  to  his  chest.  An  unwary  reader  of  his  book 
might  easily  have  lost  his  way  and  come  away  under  the  misappre- 

46.  "King  George  III:  a  study  of  personality",  Personalities  and  powers 
(London,  1955),  39-58. 

47.  As  in  note  46. 

48.  Ibid. 

49.  Ibid.,  1st  ed.,  205;  2nd  ed.,  203. 
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hension  that  it  was  some  nice  point  of  research  methodology  or 
quite  specific  problem  of  historical  interpretation  that  most  sepa¬ 
rated  Sir  Lewis  and  his  principal  critic.  It  would  have  been  rather 
simpler  all  around  if  he  had  spelled  out  his  specific  historistic  or 
determinist  premises  and  started  from  there  —  instead  of  assuming 
that  the  reader  knew  everything,  or  nothing,  about  them.^*^ 

To  return,  in  concluding,  to  simple  history,  many  students  seem 
confused  by  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  positions  in  the  triangle 
Namier-Butterfield-Whig  historians.  Shouldn’t  the  caustic  Butter¬ 
field  of  the  Whig  Interpretation  really  be  a  Namierite  by  necessary 
conviction?  Why  then  is  he  not  only  so  anti-Namier  but  so  enraged 
by,  for  example,  Brooke’s  rather  skeptical  treatment  of  the  Rocking- 
hams?  Is  then  the  Butterfield  of  the  Whig  Interpretation  the  only 
Butterfield?  If  not,  who  are  the  other  Butterfields?  It  was  noted 
above  that  the  strength  of  the  Whig  historians  generally  lay  in  their 
broad  synthetic  vision  and  their  ability  to  unify  and  explain,  while 
their  chief  weaknesses  lay,  inter  alia,  in  their  tendency  to  read 
results  back  into  origins  and  in  their  assumption  of  a  greater  logic 
and  purposiveness  in  historical  figures  and  events  than  they  in  fact 
possessed.  By  such  criteria,  do  not  the  other  Butterfields  —  the 
political  educator,  the  rational  behaviorist,  the  defender  of  the 
“higher”  purposes  of  party  and  of  history  —  go  far  to  adding  up  to 
Butterfield  “the  Whig  historian”,  a  Butterfield  for  whom  Rocking¬ 
ham  and  Fox  still  sit  on  Olympus?  Sometimes,  all  the  Butterfields 
come  pouring  out  in  a  single  sentence,  deeply  revelatory  of  the 
Whiggery  of  his  attitudes  towards  Whigs  and  Namierites  alike: 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  enemies  of  the  Whig  interpreta¬ 
tion  all  our  lives,  and  have  deplored  the  injustice  done  to 
George  III,  will  not  necessarily  follow  a  form  of  histori¬ 
ography  which  lacks  the  breadth  to  comprise  the  higher 
purposes  of  the  Rockinghamites  —  an  historiography  which 
seems  to  reduce  the  programme  of  this  party  to  a  mere  de¬ 
vice  of  eighteenth-century  faction. 

«  «  « 

Value  systems  do  not  surrender  easily.  For  the  past  seventy- 
five  years,  English  historiography  has  been  struggling  to  disengage 
itself  from  an  older  and  not  unworthy  literary-moralistic  tradition 
and  to  re-establish  itself  on  firm  professional  (if  not  necessarily 
scientific)  foundations.  The  newer  discipline  has  required  a  con¬ 
siderable  self-discipline  in  its  practitioners;  its  victory  has  been 

50.  Cf.  his  Christianity  and  history  (London,  1949),  esp.  ch.  I,  V. 

51.  Butterfield,  George  HI  and  the  historians,  1st  ed.,  273,  2nd  ed.,  274. 
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noticeably  less  complete  in  the  modern  than  in  the  medieval  field 
precisely  because  so  many  of  the  issues  and  value  conflicts  of  more 
modern  history  (even  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century)  are  still 
very  much  alive  today.  Thus  the  modem  historian  must,  even 
while  intruding  his  imagination  into  the  mind  of  the  age  he  is 
studying,  take  care  to  free  his  judgment  (as  far  as  is  possible) 
from  the  unconscious  value  judgments  of  both  that  and  his  own 
age.  This  can  be  an  emotionally  wrenching  experience.  In  the  long 
run,  the  significance  of  the  work  of  Sir  Lewis  Namier  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  lies  in  their  thus  wrenching  loose  the  study  of  a  small  but 
significant  period  of  history  from  the  emotional  grip  of  such  sym¬ 
bols  as  George  III,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Charles  James 
Fox  and  Edmund  Burke.  Such  wrenching  is  rarely  a  clean  job;  this 
particular  operation  has  left  behind  its  full  share  of  value  residues 
and  psychic  wounds.  Memorial  gardens  do  not  grow  on  those 
battlefields  yet.  For  decades  to  come,  both  pre-Namierite  examina¬ 
tion  papers  and  pre-Namierite  books  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  written. 


Jacob  M.  Price 


"The  White  Man’s  Grave:”  Image  and 
Reality,  1780-1850 


There  is  a  “black  legend”  about  the  climate  of  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  that  lives  on  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  geographers,  meteor¬ 
ologists,  and  specialists  in  tropical  medicine  have  gained  over  the 
past  half  century.  With  all  the  recent  publicity  given  to  West 
Africa,  most  people  in  the  Western  world  carry  a  half-conscious 
image  of  “The  White  Man’s  Grave”.  It  is  usually  elaborated  with 
such  elements  as  “primitive  tribes”,  burning  heat,  fever-laden 
swamps,  swarming  insects,  and  miles  of  trackless  jungle.  Above  all. 
West  Africa  is  thought  of  as  a  place  where  white  men  cannot  work. 
Only  Africans  can  work  there,  and  Europeans  “go  out”  for  brief 
periods  at  a  considerable  risk  to  their  lives.  Most  of  this  image  is, 
of  course,  quite  false.  Maximum  temperatures  on  the  West  African 
coast  would  be  moderate  summer  heat  in  the  American  mid-West. 
Insects  are  generally  less  annoying  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  forest  is  by  no  means  trackless,  but  the  home  of  seden¬ 
tary  agricultural  people  who  have  for  centuries  periodically  cut  it 
down  to  bum  a  place  for  their  farms.  Neither  physical  capacity 
for  work  nor  immunity  to  disease  is  significantly  diflFerent  between 
Europeans  and  Africans  on  racial  grounds.  ^ 

Still,  the  image  was  not  made  up  from  imagination  alone.  In  its 
British  version,  it  was  based  on  facts  —  facts  misunderstood  in 
Africa,  reported  “at  home”,  and  repeated  over  several  generations. 
Both  the  facts  and  the  image  have  a  part  in  shaping  West  African 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  both  the  facts  and  the  image  have 


1.  The  possibility  of  some  degree  of  racial  immunity  is  not  yet  completely 
out  of  the  question,  but  recent  investigations  make  it  appear  to  be  unlikely  or 
insignificant.  Recent  studies  show  that  certain  haemoglobin  characteristics  in  human 
blood  improve  the  individual’s  chance  of  successfully  resisting  certain  diseases. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  especially  with  the  sickle-cell  trait,  which  seems  to 

improve  childhood  resistence  to  Plasmodium  falciparum  and  is  common  among 
African  negroes.  [A.B.  Raper,  "Malaria  and  the  Sickling  Trait”,  British  Medical 

Journal,  II  (1955),  pp.  1186-1189  (24  May  1955)  ].  This  trait,  however,  is  not 

strictly  parallel  to  racial  type.  Some  West  African  peoples  have  a  very  large  in¬ 
cidence  of  it,  while  others  have  a  relatively  low  one.  The  ultimate  answer  must 
wait  for  further  studies,  not  only  of  sickle-cell  trait  but  of  other  blood  character¬ 
istics  as  well.  For  the  time  being  the  answer  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear  for 
historical  purposes:  the  really  striking  immunities  of  Africans  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  were  overwealmingly  acquired  in  childhood  and  not  in¬ 
herited. 
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changed  through  time  in  significant  ways.  The  early  nineteenth 
century  represents  a  crucial  phase  in  these  changes.  British  traders 
had  been  on  the  Guinea  coast  for  two  centuries  before  1783,  but 
the  loss  of  the  American  War  and  the  thirteen  colonies  brought  a 
new  phase  in  Anglo-African  relations.  The  old  economic  contact 
through  the  slave  trade  was  under  increasing  fire  in  Parliament, 
and  demands  for  reform  implied  demands  for  new  forms  of  over¬ 
seas  enterprise.  Any  thought  of  West  Africa,  however,  had  to  begin 
with  the  facts  of  European  mortality  on  “the  Coast”. 

In  rough  quantitative  terms,  any  group  of  European  newcomers 
to  the  African  coast  in  the  later  eighteenth  century  died  at  a  very 
high  rate  indeed  during  their  first  year  on  the  coast,  usually  some¬ 
where  between  300  and  700  per  thousand  per  annum.  After  the 
first  shock,  the  mortality  of  the  survivors  was  less  severe,  perhaps 
80  to  120  per  thousand,  but  still  high  enough  to  cause  concern,  and 
several  times  higher  than  the  death  rates  in  tropical  America  or 
Asia.  These  figures  can  be  explained  easily  enough  in  the  light  of 
modern  medical  knowledge.  The  West  African  coast  is  equipped 
with  a  full  range  of  unpleasant  diseases,  from  sleeping  sickness 
through  Guinea  worm,  bilharzia,  yaws  and  dysentery,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  killers  were  two,  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 

Of  these  two  the  more  serious  was  probably  malaria,  and  here 
West  Africa  was  diflFerent  from  other  parts  of  the  tropical  world 
where  the  British  had  a  commercial  or  political  interest.  Virtually 
the  whole  of  West  Africa  provides  an  extremely  favourable  environ¬ 
ment  for  Anopheles  gambiae  and  Anopheles  funestus.  Both  are 
among  the  most  efficient  vectors  for  carrying  plasmodial  parasites 
from  one  individual  to  another.  The  prevalent  form  of  malaria  is 
Plasmodium  falciparum,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  malarial 
infections  —  much  more  likely  to  cause  death  than  the  Plasmodium 
vivax  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  debilitating  but  seldom  fatal. 
Furthermore,  the  relatively  dense  population  of  the  African  coast 
provides  a  human  reservoir  for  the  disease. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  conditions  in  the  later 
eighteenth  century  were  very  diflFerent  from  those  of  recent  years, 
when  virtually  the  whole  of  West  Africa  is  classified  as  an  area  of 
hyperendemic  malaria.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  the 
chance  of  an  individual’s  living  as  long  as  a  year  in  West  Africa 
without  receiving  infective  mosquito  bite  is  extremely  slim.  In 
some  areas  the  average  number  of  infective  bites  per  person  per 
year  may  range  up  to  a  hundred  or  more.  There  is  no  escape  from 
the  infection,  but  its  consequences  may  vary  considerably. 
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Among  the  local  population,  a  child  is  normally  infected  shortly 
after  birth.  During  the  first  years,  he  fights  a  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  parasites,  and  West  African  children  under  five  years 
of  age  show  a  rate  of  infestation  sometimes  approaching  100  per 
cent.  Infant  mortality  was  and  is  extremely  high.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vive  childhood,  however,  acquire  an  apparent  immunity  from  fur¬ 
ther  attacks.  This  immunity,  however,  is  completely  effective  only 
against  the  same  strain  of  P.  Falciparum  they  have  known  in  child¬ 
hood.  Nor  is  it  a  true,  permanent  immunity  of  the  kind  that  is 
acquired  from  an  attack  of  smallpox.  It  can  weaken  and  even  dis¬ 
appear  unless  an  individual  is  constantly  re-infected;  but  if 
he  is  re-infected  often  enough  he  will  rarely  show  any  clinical 
symptoms  of  malaria.  Even  if  re-infected  only  occasionally,  the 
symptoms  will  be  very  mild  —  nothing  more  than  chills  and  a  slight 
fever.  2  In  a  certain  sense,  then,  the  African  population  pays  a  price 
in  infant  mortality  for  its  later  protection.  European  visitors  in  the 
past  paid  this  same  price  in  high  mortality  —  but  they  paid  it  as 
adults  and  not  as  infants. 

Yellow  fever  was  also  present,  and  its  behavior  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent.  For  one  thing,  its  vector  is  another  mosquito,  Aecles  aegypti, 
and  one  that  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  easy  to  control.  The  para¬ 
site  also  behaves  differently.  Instead  of  giving  an  apparent  immun¬ 
ity,  or  a  prolongued  chronic  infestation,  it  kills  the  victim  within 
five  to  seven  days  —  or  else  allows  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery 
and  life-long  immunity  to  further  attack.  This  immunity,  further¬ 
more,  prevents  the  ex-victim  from  again  serving  as  host.  Since 
yellow  fever  is  also  much  less  serious  for  children  than  for  adults, 
an  entire  tropical  population  may  have  the  disease  in  childhood  and 
develop  a  really  effective  immunity. 

In  some  yellow  fever  areas,  where  the  population  is  relatively 
stable  and  non-immune  adult  victims  are  rare,  the  parasite  itself 
has  been  known  to  die  out  for  lack  of  sufficient  human  hosts.  The 
vector  may  still  be  present,  and  after  a  generation  has  passed  and 
a  new  population  of  non-immune  adults  has  grown  up,  the  disease 
can  be  reimported.  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  great 
West  Indian  yellow  fever  epidemics,  and  it  accounts  for  the  be¬ 
havior  of  yellow  fever  in  West  Africa.  Yellow  fever  was  endemic 
in  West  Africa,  but  the  Europeans  living  there  were  only  a  handful 

2.  M.  J.  Colbourne  and  F.  N.  Wright,  "Malaria  in  the  Gold  Coast”,  JUes/ 
African  Medical  Journal,  IV,  3-17,  161-174  (1955),  and  works  there  cited.  I 
should  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Colbourne  for  answering  many  lay¬ 
man’s  questions  about  malariology.  Any  errors  that  have  crept  in  are,  of  course, 
my  sole  responsibility. 
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among  a  population  of  many  immune  Africans.  From  time  to  time 
the  parasite  would  appear  and  move  rapidly  among  the  Europeans 
for  a  year  or  so  before  declining  again  to  wait  for  a  new  group  of 
hosts  to  be  brought  out  from  Europe.  ^ 

The  facts  about  West  African  health  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  were  first,  hyperendemic  malaria;  second,  relatively  fre¬ 
quent  yellow  fever  epidemics  spaced  at  about  five  to  ten  years 
apart;  third,  extremely  high  initial  mortality  for  any  intrusive  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  temperate  zone,  and  fourth,  a  pattern  of  behavior 
on  the  part  of  both  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  which  made  it  appear 
that  Africans  were  immune. 

These  facts  could  be  interpreted  in  eighteenth-century  Britain 
at  two  difiFerent  levels.  At  the  level  of  sophisticated  medical  science, 
they  were  a  problem  of  particular  importance  to  military  and  naval 
medicine.  The  need  to  keep  troops  alive  in  the  tropics  was  especial¬ 
ly  heightened  during  the  eighteenth-century  wars  with  France,  and 
tropical  medicine  was  already  an  important  branch  of  British  med¬ 
icine.  At  the  same  time,  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  body  were  unknown.  Medical  knowledge  was  still 
dominated  by  the  tail  end  of  humoral  pathology,  re-expressed 
through  the  eighteenth-century  tendency  to  build  medical  systems. 
The  essence  of  any  of  these  systems  was  to  see  all  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  result  of  a  single  set  of  causes.  The  humoral  path¬ 
ology  considered  all  disease  as  an  imbalance  or  impurity  of  the 
bodily  fluids.  Treatment  therefore  aimed  at  readjusting  the  balance 
by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  like.  The  Brunonian  system,  which 
was  also  popular,  insisted  the  problem  was  rather  with  the  balance 
of  “tone”  or  stimulation  in  the  nervous  system.  Thus  it  aimed  at 
stimulating  or  relaxing  tensions  as  needed,  but  the  treatment  was  in 
fact  the  familiar  bleeding  and  purging,  stimulants,  tonics,  and 
dietary  rules. ^ 

With  this  background,  the  explanation  of  European  mortality 
followed  naturally.  The  striking  known  facts  were  that  Europeans 
died  in  great  numbers,  and  the  places  they  died  in  were  climatically 
different  from  Britain.  Thus  it  was  quite  clear,  or  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  climate  either  threw  the  liquid  balance  out  of  order,  or 
overstimulated  the  body,  or  performed  analogous  changes  accord¬ 
ing  to  fancy  or  system.  ^ 

3.  H.  H.  Scott,  A  History  of  Tropical  Medicine,  2  vols.  (London,  1939), 
pp.  322-23;  P.  M.  Ashburn,  The  Ranks  of  Death  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  135-136. 

4.  R.  H.  Shryock,  "Nineteenth  Century  Medicine:  Scientific  Aspects”,  Journal 
of  World  History,  III,  881-908  (1957);  Thomas  Trotter,  Medica  Nautica,  3  vols. 
(London,  1797-1803),  I,  334-344. 

5.  L.  Rouppe,  Observations  on  Diseases  Incidental  to  Seamen  (London,  1772), 
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With  this,  and  much  earlier  than  the  1780’s,  climate  and  disease 
were  inseparably  and  equivocally  linked.  A  “bad  climate”  was  a 
climate  where  mortality  rates  were  high.  It  was  also  a  climate 
diflFerent  from  that  of  England.  Therefore  people  who  had  never 
been  to  West  Africa  assumed  that  very  high  mortality  meant  very 
high  heat  and  humidity.  The  African  coast  took  on  the  popular 
reputation  of  a  blazing  furnace,  and  it  held  this  reputation  in  spite 
of  occasional  travellers’  reports  to  the  contrary.  In  point  of  fact,  and 
speaking  merely  of  human  comfort,  the  choice  between  the  British 
and  the  West  African  climates  is  so  close  that  only  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  can  swing  the  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 

When  it  came  to  tropical  fevers,  the  medical  men  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  recognised  a  connection  between  fevers  and 
“marsh  miasma”,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the  connection  was 
a  subject  of  endless  debate.  The  most  common  belief  took  marsh 
poison  as  the  “exciting  cause”  after  the  body  had  been  acted  on  by 
the  “predisposing”  causes  associated  with  humoral  balance  or 
nervous  tension.  The  fever  itself  was  thought  of  as  a  disease,  or  a 
group  of  diseases,  rather  than  a  symptom.  Thus  “fevers”  were 
classified  and  sub-classified  according  to  the  height,  duration,  and 
periodicity  of  the  patient’s  apparent  temperature.  (The  clinical 
thermometer  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  1830’s. )  There  were 
“remittents”,  “intermittents”,  “bilious  fevers”,  and  “climatorial 
fevers”;  but  there  was  no  standardised  terminology,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  commonly  made  did  not  really  separate  out  the  diseases 
now  recognised  as  typhus,  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  malaria.  The  term  “yellow  fever”  already  existed,  but  it  was 
not  always  applied  to  the  disease  now  called  by  that  name.  Thus 
Schotte,  who  wrote  one  of  the  first  really  accurate  descriptions  of 
yellow  fever,  insisted  on  calling  it  Synochus  atrabiliosa  and  reserv¬ 
ing  the  term  “yellow  fever”  for  certain  forms  of  malaria.  When  the 
term  “malaria”  first  came  into  common  English  usage  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  it  meant  the  marsh  poison  that  caused  the 
disease  —  not  the  disease  itself.® 

In  spite  of  all  these  confusions,  the  medical  men  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  had  accumulated  a  wide  range  of  tropical  ex¬ 
perience.  They  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tropical  diseases.  Prevention 

p.  382;  William  Hillai^,  Observations  on  the  Changes  of  the  Air  and  the  Con¬ 
comitant  Epidemical  Diseases  in  the  Island  of  Barbados,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1766), 
p.  vii;  John  Huxham,  An  Essay  on  Fevers  (London,  1750),  pp.  2-4. 

6.  J.  P.  Schotte,  A  Treatise  on  Synochus  Atrabiliosa,  A  Contagious  Fever 
which  raged  in  Senegal  in  the  Year  1778  (London,  1782). 
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was  possible  by  two  general  courses  of  action.  One  of  these  was 
the  special  study  of  medical  topography.  It  consisted  of  detailed 
empirical  examination  of  a  tropical  region  in  order  to  find  the  places 
where  disease  was  least  common  and  where  it  was  most  common. 
With  this  information  Europeans  could  proceed  with  the  proper 
siting  of  their  trading  posts,  barracks,  and  settlements.  Sometimes 
their  information  was  accurate  and  useful.  They  knew  they  should 
stay  as  much  as  possible  aboard  ship  at  some  distance  from  shore. 
They  knew  it  was  more  dangerous  to  go  ashore  at  night  than  in  the 
daytime.  They  knew  that  certain  off-shore  islands  like  Goree  or  the 
Banana  Islands  off  Sierra  Leone  were  safer  than  other  places,  and 
they  generally  knew  that  it  was  safer  to  be  high  in  the  mountains 
than  it  was  to  live  close  to  the  shore.  In  other  respects,  however, 
their  information  was  not  accurate.  Often  they  merely  singled  out 
the  place  in  West  Africa  with  the  most  recent  yellow  fever.  That 
place  was  dangerous.  Where  yellow  fever  had  been  absent  for  a 
time,  the  “climate”  was  much  better.'^ 

A  second  method  of  preventing  tropical  fevers  was  to  follow 
special  rules  of  personal  conduct.  These  rules  differed  from  one 
authority  to  another,  but  the  general  tendency  was  in  line  both  with 
the  systems  of  medicine  and  with  the  proscriptions  of  European 
Puritanism.  All  rapid  changes  of  temperature  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  there  was  a  special  concern  for  perspiration.  It  both  cooled  the 
body  and  affected  the  liquid  balance.  Wearing  of  flannel  next  to 
the  skin  was  extremely  important.  It  prevented  both  chills  and 
comfort.  Rain  and  dew  were  dangerous,  partly  because  they  were 
cooling,  and  partly  because  they  were  sometimes  thought  to  be 
contaminated  with  marsh  miasma.  The  most  common  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  was  moderation  in  all  things  pushed  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Physical  exercise  was  out,  especially  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mental 
exercise  was  also  dangerous,  and  both  joy  and  sorrow  were  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  All  bodily  pleasures  were  to  be  drastically  re¬ 
stricted  —  wines  and  spirits,  sexual  intercourse,  and  eating  meat 
were  all  liable  to  bring  on  a  fever. 

These  rules  were  on  the  whole  less  useful  than  the  guidance  of 


7.  Philippe  Fermin,  Traite  des  maladies  les  plus  frequent  d  Surinam  (Maas¬ 
tricht,  1764),  pp.  4-5;  Charles  Bisset,  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  (New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  1766),  p.  11;  James  Lind,  Essay  on  the  Diseases  Incidental  to 
Europeans  in  Hot  Climates  (London,  1768),  pp.  51-52,  127-28,  159-63,  191-96; 
Edward  Long,  History  of  Jamaica,  3  vols.  (London,  1774),  II,  506.  For  slightly 
later,  but  more  detailed  works  on  medical  topography  see  Charles  Stormont,  Essai 
sur  la  topographic  medicale  de  la  cote  occidentale  d'Afrique  (Paris,  1822)  and 
James  Boyle,  A  Practical  Medico-Historical  Account  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa  (London,  1831). 
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medical  topography,  but  their  importance  was  even  greater.  Euro¬ 
peans  who  went  to  West  Africa  badly  needed  psychological  sup¬ 
port.  They  saw  others  dying  all  round.  To  believe  that  life  and 
death  were  a  kind  of  lottery  was  much  less  tolerable  than  to  believe 
the  dead  has  broken  one  of  a  numerous  and  complex  set  of  taboos. 
Once  mortality  and  conduct  were  seen  to  go  hand  in  hand,  the  in¬ 
dividual  could  feel  he  kept  some  control  over  his  destiny. 

The  treatment  of  fevers  in  West  Africa  rested  on  a  base  of  pure 
empiricism  combined  with  incorrect  theory.  Remedies  were  used 
that  satisfied  the  commands  of  a  medical  system  or  that  seemed  to 
bring  relief,  but  practitioners  seldom  understood  why  they  brought 
relief.  Treatment  therefore  tended  to  change  through  time,  as  sys¬ 
tems  rose  and  fell  in  Europe,  or  as  empirical  observations  changed 
overseas.  These  alterations  had  important  consequences  for  chang¬ 
ing  mortality  in  West  Africa,  since  some  forms  of  treatment  were 
beneficial  while  others  were  downright  harmful. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  was  chinchona  bark,  (and  after  the 
later  1820’s  its  derivitive  quinine).  “The  bark”  had  been  known  in 
Britain  since  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  especially  prone 
to  phases  of  popularity  and  unpopularity.  The  great  Sydenham  had 
disapproved  of  it,  but  in  the  later  eighteenth  century  it  was  again 
popular,  being  supported  by  Fothergill  and  by  James  Lind’s  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Hot  Climates,  published  in  1768.  Lind  recommended  not 
only  treatment  with  bark  but  also  regular  prophylactic  doses  of 
bark  in  wine,  at  least  for  those  who  had  already  experienced  one 
attack  of  fever.  This  was  an  important  discovery,  since  the  regular 
use  of  bark,  even  in  small  quantities,  would  have  had  some  effect 
in  making  malarial  attacks  less  serious.  Other  practitioners  tended 
to  use  other  remedies  such  as  bleeding,  blisters,  purging  or  hot  and 
cold  baths,  but  the  tendency  of  British  practice  in  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  lean  heavily  on  bark. 

In  the  1790's,  however,  there  was  a  change.  It  came  about  be¬ 
cause  different  fevers  were  not  clearly  distinguished,  and  chinchona 
bark  is  a  specific  only  for  malaria.  Dr.  Colin  Chisholm  in  Crenada 
reported  very  poor  results  with  chinchona  bark  in  treating  an  epi¬ 
demic  that  was  clearly  yellow  fever.  The  anti-chinchona  school 
gained  further  converts  for  similar  reasons  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  1820’s,  bark  was  very  little  used, 
and  the  accepted  remedy  for  tropical  fevers  was  a  combination  of 
bleeding  and  mercury  treatment  with  calomel.® 

8.  Colin  Chisholm,  An  Essay  on  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever,  2  vols.,  2nd  ed. 
(London,  1801),  I,  365-68,  (first  published  1795);  Henry  Clutterbuck,  An  In- 
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The  decline  of  chinchona  and  the  rise  of  these  new  treatments 
almost  certainly  had  some  effect  on  European  mortality  in  West 
Africa,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  quantitative  terms  what  it 
may  have  been.  We  have  numerous  partial  statistics  on  European 
mortality,  but  too  few  of  them  distinguish  between  the  new  arrivals 
on  the  coast  and  old  residents.^  Two  separate  kinds  of  evidence 
are,  however,  available  and  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  First, 
the  subjective  impression  in  the  press  comments,  government  re¬ 
ports,  and  travellers’  accounts  indicates  that  Sierra  Leone’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  White  Man’s  Grave  was  somewhat  stronger  in  the  de¬ 
cade  of  the  1820’s  than  it  was  at  any  other  time  before  or  since. 
Second,  modern  medical  opinion  throws  some  light  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  medical  treatment  at  this  time.  The  prophylactic 
use  of  chinchona  had  been  given  up  except  in  the  navy,  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  only  irregularly.  After  about  1815,  the 
bark  was  taken  only  as  a  tonic  to  aid  recovery  and  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  to  do  as  much  good  as 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  Lind  would  have  done.  Thus,  the  most 
valuable  form  of  treatment  known  was  out  of  fashion.  Further¬ 
more,  the  new  forms  of  treatment  were  positively  harmful.  General 
bleeding  from  a  cut  vein  was  increasing,  and  the  quantities  of  blood 
taken  were  heroic.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  is  the  amount  normally 
taken  for  a  blood  transfusion  today,  and  the  human  body  is  gen¬ 
erally  accounted  as  containing  about  180  ounces  of  blood.  The 
normal  practice  of  doctors  in  West  Africa  was  to  take  twenty  to 
fifty  ounces  at  the  onset  of  a  fever,  and  more  later  for  a  total  that 
could  exceed  one  hundred  ounces.  Since  anaemia  is  a  common 
condition  accompanying  malaria,  any  victim  needs  all  the  blood 
he  has. 

The  effect  of  mercury  treatments  must  have  been  similar. 
Malaria  is  seriously  dehydrating.  Galomel  is  a  strong  purgative, 
and  would  dehydrate  even  more.  But  the  dosage  was  not  simply 
that  of  a  purge.  The  intention  was  to  give  mercury  to  bring  about 
a  profuse  salavation,  it  being  observed  that  a  patient  who  salavated 
following  mercury  treatments  usually  lived.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  doctors  mistook  the  mark  of  recovery  for  the  cause  of  recovery. 
They  tended  therefore  to  load  the  patient  with  more  and  more 
calomel  until  he  either  died  or  recovered.  At  times  the  dosage  went 

^uiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1825),  pp.  404-05; 
James  Johnson,  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions,  2 
vols.,  new  ed.  (Philadelphia,  1821),  I,  53,  (first  published  London,  1813). 

9.  See  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  Demographic  Survey  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire 
(London,  1948),  I,  286-300,  for  some  representative  estimates. 
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as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  grains  a  day  for  four  or  five  days,  in  some 
instanees  rising  as  high  as  500  grains  within  this  period.  These 
two  treatments  in  eombination,  and  in  their  more  extreme  forms, 
might  well  be  enough  to  kill  a  healthy  person.  For  obvious  reasons, 
we  lack  modern  experimental  data  on  this  point,  but  tlie  conse¬ 
quence  for  the  patient  in  a  critical  condition  is  clear  enough.  Some, 
at  least,  of  the  high  mortality  was  a  direct  result  of  treatment. 

A  second  level  of  British  interpretation  of  West  African  health 
conditions  paralleled  the  development  of  medical  science.  As  the 
doctors  struggled  unsuccessfully  with  the  problems  of  survival  in 
the  tropics,  the  popular  image  of  Africa  as  the  “White  Man’s  Grave” 
was  borne  home  to  the  educated  public.  The  facts  were  known  to 
some  in  the  1780’s  but  they  were  not  widely  publicised.  Over  the 
half  century  from  about  1780  to  about  1830,  the  “deadly  climate” 
of  the  African  coast  gradually  became  more  common  knowledge. 
It  was  still  possible  for  ordinarily  well-informed  men  to  plan  settle¬ 
ment  colonies  in  West  Africa  to  replace  the  lost  thirteen  in  America. 
One  scheme  picked  the  Gambia  as  a  convict  settlement.  ^  ^  Others 
hit  on  the  Banana  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Bulama  Island,  Gape 
Mesurado  where  Monrovia  now  stands,  and  South  West  Africa. 
Three  of  these  projects  were  actually  attempted  —  two  successive 
settlements  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1787  and  1791,  and  one  at  Bulama 
Island  in  1792.  This  last  was  the  only  one  with  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  European  colonists.  The  original  settlers  leaving  England  in 
April  1792  numbered  269.  By  November  1793  all  but  nine  had  died 
or  deserted,  and  the  project  was  given  up  by  those  who  remained. 
The  first  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  failed  for  reasons  that  were  only 
partly  medical,  but  the  second  and  successful  eflFort  experienced  an 
initial  mortality  of  49  per  cent  among  its  European  staff.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Gompany,  however,  only  lost  17  per  cent  of  its  better-cared- 
for  “upper  servants”,  and  it  still  hoped  the  “climate”  would  improve 
once  the  ground  was  cleared  and  cultivated.!^  They  were  banking 

10.  E.  Doughty,  Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  Yellow  Fever 
(London,  1816),  pp.  11-12;  Nodes  Dickinson,  Observations  on  the  Inflammatory 
Endemic  .  .  .  Commonly  called  Yellow  Fever  (London,  1819),  pp.  121-168;  Alex¬ 
ander  Bryson,  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Principal  Diseases  of  the  African  Station 
(London,  1847),  pp.  240-247. 

11.  "Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  Erecting  a  Colony  in  the  Territory  belonging  to  the 
River  Gambia  in  Africa,"  enclosed  in  Edward  Morse  to  Lord  Sydney,  26  April 
1784,  C.O.  267/8.  (Here  and  below,  C.O.  refers  to  Colonial  Office  series  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London.) 

12.  See  C.  B.  Wadstrom,  An  Essay  on  Colonialization,  Particularly  Applied  to 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  .  .  .,  2  vols.  (London,  1794-95). 

13.  Philip  Beaver,  African  Memoranda  (London,  1805),  is  a  full  account  of 
this  effort. 

14.  Sierra  Leone  Company,  Account  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  .  .  .  (Lon¬ 
don,  1795),  pp.  47-49. 
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here  on  North  American  experience.  It  was  known  that  fevers  were 
reduced  in  North  America  following  cultivation,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  same  would  happen  in  Sierra  Leone.  It  is,  indeed,  likely 
that  Anopheles  quadrimaculatus  was  reduced  by  cultivation  in 
America,  but  Anopheles  gambiae  breeds  under  quite  difiFerent  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  clear  by  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  Sierra  Leone  “climate”  was  not  going  to  improve.  Any 
attempt  at  European  settlement  was  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

But  oflBcials  and  merchants  had  been  living  on  the  Coast  for 
centuries,  and  the  impact  of  high  mortality  had  not  been  enough 
to  discourage  activity  on  this  small  scale.  By  the  1820’s,  however, 
even  this  was  called  into  question.  There  were  serious  yellow  fever 
epidemics  in  Freetown  in  1823  and  1829.  Some  English  publicists 
wished  to  damn  the  whole  Sierra  Leone  enterprise  as  the  hair¬ 
brained  adventure  of  impractical  humanitarians,  and  the  mortality 
seemed  to  show  how  impractical  it  was.  In  1826  the  Commissioners 
Wellington  and  Bowan  visited  the  African  coast  and  presented  a 
most  pessimistie  report.  During  the  next  few  years  the  image  of  the 
White  Man’s  Crave  came  into  its  own,  and  the  reputation  of  West 
Africa  touched  bottom.  Three  governors  of  Sierra  Leone  died  in 
three  successive  years  between  1826  and  1828.  The  Gold  Coast 
forts  were  turned  over  to  a  committee  of  merchants.  Finally  in 
1830,  and  mainly  for  medical  reasons,  the  Government  announced 
its  decision  to  evacuate  all  possible  European  personnel  from  Sierra 
Leone  as  well,  and  ultimately  to  fill  all  the  posts  there  with  men  of 
African  descent. 

In  this  same  half  century  between  about  1780  and  about  1830, 
the  growing  image  of  the  White  Man’s  Grave  was  having  important 
side  effects  on  British  thought.  Biologists  in  Europe  had  been  con- 
eemed  with  the  classification  of  fauna  in  the  Linnaean  tradition. 
The  system  was  steeped  in  the  concept  of  a  “Great  Chain  of  Being”. 
It  sought  to  arrange  living  things  in  a  heirarchy  from  higher  to 
lower.  Questions  of  race  came  naturally  into  the  picture.  If  the 
species  of  animals  could  be  classified,  why  not  the  varieties  of  man? 
It  was  possible,  indeed,  that  men  were  not  one  species  but  several. 
By  the  1780’s  discussion  already  centered  on  the  famous  controversy 
between  the  monogenists  and  the  polygenists.  The  first  believed 
that  all  men  descended  from  Adam  and  were  essentially  as  God 


I  15.  Commissioner’s  Report,  Parliamentary  Papers  (cited  hereafter  as  P.P.), 

1826-27,  vii  (312);  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sierra  Leone  and  Fernando 
j  Po,  P.P.,  1832,  X  (66l);  Sir  George  Murray,  Commons,  15  July  1830,  2  H  25, 

pp.  402-405. 
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created  them,  in  his  own  image.  In  spite  of  a  lot  of  subsidiary  argu¬ 
ments,  their  case  rested  ultimately  on  the  fact  that  the  varieties  of 
men  could  breed  together  and  produce  fertile  offspring.  Poly- 
genists,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  each  separate  race  of  man 
was  separately  ereated  and  endowed  from  the  beginning  with  its 
special  characteristics.  They  too  had  their  subsidiary  arguments, 
but  the  core,  that  even  their  opponents  had  to  accept,  was  the 
apparent  “fact”  that  in  respect  to  disease  the  different  races  of  men 
were  differently  endowed.  Differences  between  European  and 
Negro  mortality  in  the  West  Indies  figured  heavily  in  the  argument 
from  the  mid-eighteenth  century  onward.  As  the  image  of  the 
White  Man’s  Grave  was  more  and  more  firmly  impressed,  the 
strength  of  the  argument  grew.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  deadliness  of  the  African  climate  to  white  men,  while 
Africans  were  apparently  healthy  there,  had  been  enshrined  at  the 
very  heart  of  pseudo-scientific  racism, 

Still  another  line  of  thought  stemming  from  the  image  of  the 
White  Man’s  Grave  was  directly  concerned  with  the  poliey  Britain 
should  pursue  in  West  Africa  after  1830.  The  decision  of  that  year 
was  not  fully  implemented.  Among  other  reasons,  the  British  com¬ 
mittment  to  maintain  the  anti-slavery  blockade  was  still  widely 
supported,  and  the  cruisers  needed  the  kind  of  base  Sierra  Leone 
supplied.  One  problem  during  the  1830’s  was  to  lay  down  some  line 
of  further  policy.  The  human  and  financial  cost  of  maintaining  even 
a  few  posts  for  the  anti-slavery  patrols  was  immense,  and  the  slave 
trade  was  not  in  fact  effectively  hindered.  Slavers  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  ran  the  blockade  to  Guba  and  Brazil.  Out  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  suggestions,  the  new  policy  finally  adopted  by  the  Melbourne 
Government  was  one  that  required  more  activity  in  West  Africa 
rather  than  less.  The  plan  was  drawn  from  many  sources,  but  its 
most  famous  proponent  was  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  in  two  books. 
The  Afriean  Slave  Trade  (1839)  and  The  Remedy  (1840).  The 
essence  of  the  plan  was  to  stop  the  slave  trade  by  encouraging 
Africans  to  produce  tropical  staples  themselves,  rather  than  selling 
the  labor  force  to  tropical  America. 

The  project  took  on  physical  shape,  though  somewhat  modified 

16.  For  representative  opinions  in  this  discussion  see:  Long,  History  of 
Jamaica;  Charles  White,  An  Account  of  the  Regular  Gradations  in  Man  (London, 
1799);  John  Hunter,  "An  Inaugural  Disputation  on  the  Varieties  on  Man”  in 
T.  Bendyshe,  (Ed.),  Anthropological  Treatises  of  Johann  Friedrich  Blumenbach 
(London,  1865),  pp.  360-394  (first  published  1775);  Sir  William  Lawrence, 
Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man  (London,  1819); 
J.  C.  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  2  vols.  (London, 
1826);  Robert  Knox,  Races  of  Man:  a  Fragment  (London,  1850). 
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form,  in  the  famous  Niger  expedition  of  1841-42.  The  planners 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  medical  problem,  and  they  tried  very 
seriously  to  take  it  into  account.  They  equipped  the  ships  with 
elaborate  chemical  filters.  They  consulted  medical  authorities. 
They  planned  to  steam  rapidly  past  the  “miasma”  of  the  Niger  delta, 
and  they  based  their  hopes  on  many  reports  of  a  more  healthy  in¬ 
terior.  For  a  half-century  and  more  medical  speculation  had  asso¬ 
ciated  fevers  with  marshes,  high  rainfall,  and  dense  vegetation.  The 
open  savanna  country  of  northern  Nigeria  was  to  all  appearance  a 
reasonably  safe  place  for  at  least  a  few  Europeans  to  live,  and 
Buxton  himself  was  convinced  that  malarial  poison  would  not  be 
found  at  elevations  higher  than  400  feet  above  sea  level,  The  ex¬ 
pedition  sailed,  therefore,  in  a  mood  of  popular  optimism.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  medical  planners  were  wrong  on  all  counts.  The 
filtering  system  did  not  filter  mosquitos.  Anopheles  gambiae  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  swamp  dweller.  Recent  medical  research  indicates  that 
the  incidence  of  infective  bites  by  anopheles  mosquitos  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  higher  in  the  West  African  savanna  than  it  is  in  the  forest,  i** 
The  results  of  the  expedition  were  completely  in  line  with  earlier 
experience  on  the  coast.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  Europeans  who 
went  to  Africa  on  this  occasion  died  there. 

The  high  mortality  was  the  more  discouraging  in  contrast  to  the 
optimistic  publicity  of  the  planners. The  full  impact  of  the  news 
also  came  just  after  the  Melbourne  Government  had  fallen.  The 
new  Peel  government  was  less  prone  to  humanitarian  ventures  in 
any  case.  It  seized  on  the  excuse  of  the  death  rate  and  ordered  the 
expedition  to  evacuate.  Thus  the  image  of  West  Africa  as  a  “White 
Man’s  Grave”  was  more  solidly  set  than  ever.  The  opponents  of  the 
anti-slavery  squadron  rallied.  The  hope  of  the  West  Indian  planters 
revived.  They  saw  the  opportunity  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1840’s  to  try  some  regulated  equivalent  of  the  old  slave  trade.  By 
importing  contract  workers  from  Africa,  they  could  perhaps  turn 
the  tables  on  their  Guban  and  Brazilian  competitors.  Thus  the 


17.  See  the  forthcoming  work  of  R.  Robinson  and  J.  Gallagher,  Africa  and 
the  Victorians,  and  C.  C.  Ifemesia,  "British  Enterprise  on  the  Niger,  1830-1869” 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  London,  1959)  for  recent  authoritative  treatments  of 
the  expedition  and  its  aftermath. 

18.  J.  M.  MacWilliam,  Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger  during 
the  Years  1841-42  .  .  .  (London,  1843);  T.  F.  Buxton,  The  Remedy:  Being  a 
Sequel  to  the  African  Slave  Trade  (London,  1840),  p.  67. 

19.  Colbourne  and  Wright,  "Malaria  in  the  Gold  Coast”,  p.  167. 

20.  P.P.,  1843,  xxxi  (83),  p.  1. 

21.  An  earlier,  private  expedition  by  steamer  to  the  Niger  in  1832-34  had  lost 
83  per  cent  of  its  European  staff  without  causing  notable  comment  in  the  British 
press. 
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Niger  expedition  is  usually,  and  in  many  respects  quite  rightly, 
taken  to  be  another  major  turning  point  in  British  African  policy  — 
another  impetus  to  withdrawal,  like  the  nadir  of  1830. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  Niger  expedition  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  —  and  in  quite  a  diflFerent  way.  From  the 
1780’s  onward  to  the  early  1840’s,  the  facts  of  European  mortality 
in  West  Africa  were  relatively  constant,  while  the  European  image 
of  West  Africa  was  gradually  coming  into  line  with  the  facts.  After 
the  early  1840’s,  they  had  learned  their  lesson,  and  the  image  was 
set;  but  the  facts  themselves  began  to  change.  In  significant  ways, 
the  British  were  learning  to  cope  with  the  “climate”  even  though 
they  knew  little  more  about  the  nature  or  causes  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever. 

The  improvement  was  not  the  invention  of  any  one  man,  or  any 
single  line  of  effort.  It  was  the  result  of  a  continuous  and  continu¬ 
ously  more  careful  and  systematic  collection  and  analysis  of  em¬ 
pirical  data  from  the  African  coast.  Naval  surgeons  supplied  part 
of  the  information.  Local  doctors  writing  on  topographical  med¬ 
icine  supplied  some.  Government  investigators  and  commissions 
gathered  other  parts.  By  the  later  1840’s  naval  regulations  had 
come  to  incorporate  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  about  the 
behavior  of  mosquitos,  even  though  no  one  knew  it  was  mosquitos 
they  were  in  fact  describing.  The  navy,  for  example,  had  found 
out  that  crews  going  up  rivers  in  boats  or  ashore  for  wood  and 
water  were  liable  to  fevers  and  these  trips  were  restricted  as  much 
as  possible.  It  had  accurately  calculated  the  incubation  period  for 
malaria  so  that  a  case  of  fever  could  be  traced  back  to  the  probable 
source  of  infection.  Enough  was  known  about  the  behavior  of 
yellow  fever  epidemics  aboard  ship  to  save  some  lives:  with  the 
first  suspected  yellow  fever  case,  ships  on  blockade  duty  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  for  a  cold  climate.  Enough  was  known  about  the 
range  of  Anopheles  gambiae  and  other  African  mosquitos  to  keep 
ships  at  anchor  at  least  a  mile  from  shore.  22 

Another  line  of  development  was  even  more  important,  and  it 
grew  out  of  actual  experience  on  the  Coast  rather  than  academic 
science  in  England.  Heroic  blood-letting  and  heroic  doses  of 
calomel  remained  fixed  in  British  practice  into  the  1850’s  and  even 
later.  Medical  men  in  the  navy  in  Africa,  however,  had  more  occa¬ 
sion  to  see  fever  patients  year  in  and  year  out.  Their  rebellion  be¬ 
gan  in  some  cases  even  before  1830,  but  the  important  reforming 
publication  was  that  of  James  Boyle,  the  Colonial  Surgeon  at  Sierra 

22.  Bryson,  Principal  Diseases,  pp.  178,  212-218,  220-228. 
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Leone,  in  1831.  He  opposed  the  practice  of  general  bleeding  and 
increased  the  use  of  chinchona  bark,  especially  for  the  control  of 
recurrent  attacks.  Within  a  decade  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  was 
uncommon  on  the  Coast,  even  though  the  less  harmful  leeches  and 
local  bleeding  continued. 

This  stage  of  progress  was  reached  at  the  time  of  the  Niger  ex¬ 
pedition  where  patients  were  spared  large-scale  bleeding  but  still 
treated  with  calomel  to  produce  salavation.  During  the  1840’s, 
however,  mercury  also  began  to  decline.  This  change  went  baek 
in  part  to  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Stevens  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  but  it  also  found  echoes  on  the  West  African  Coast.  Both 
reforms  were  taken  up  by  the  navy  through  the  eflPorts  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Bryson  in  his  oflBcial  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Principal 
Diseases  of  the  African  Station  in  1847.  Bryson  had  both  the  sense 
and  the  humility  to  realize  that  there  was  no  direct  cure  for  “fever”. 
It  could  be  partly  controlled  by  quinine.  Beyond  that  all  the  doctor 
could  or  should  do  was  to  make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  (Seamen  would  still  die  of  fever,  but  at  least  they  were 
spared  the  additional  agony  of  a  “night-cap  blister”  covering  the 
whole  of  the  scalp. )23 

The  third  important  reform  in  medical  practice  during  the 
1840’s  was  the  introduction  of  regular  quinine  prophylaxis  against 
malaria.  Like  the  abolition  of  bleeding  and  calomel  treatments,  it 
began  with  empirical  experimentation  on  the  coast,  found  its  way 
into  the  official  practice  of  the  navy,  and  from  there  was  spread 
widely.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  who  invented  quinine  prophy¬ 
laxis,  since  prophylactic  chinchona  had  never  died  out  completely. 
It  held  its  place  in  the  official  Admiralty  instructions  to  naval  sur¬ 
geons,  in  spite  of  the  general  trend  against  chinchona  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  century.  The  printed  Instructions  of  1814  called  for 
dram  of  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  to  be  given  to  each  man  sent 
ashore  on  duty  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  the  same  in  the  evening 
when  the  men  returned.  These  orders  were  carried  without  signi¬ 
ficant  change  in  the  later  editions  of  1825,  1835  and  1844.2^ 

Even  this  much  chinchona  bark  would  do  some  good,  though 
the  quantity  was  too  small  and  it  was  not  taken  with  enough  regu¬ 
larity  to  give  real  protection.  It  was  not,  in  practice,  often  taken  at 
all.  The  men  disliked  the  taste  and  many  surgeons  followed  their 


23.  Boyle,  Medico-Historical  Account,  pp.  84-137;  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Report,  P.P.,  1842,  xii  (551),  pp.  424-25;  MacWilliam,  Medical  His¬ 
tory,  194-98;  Bryson,  Principal  Diseases,  especially  pp.  232  ff. 

24.  Instructions  for  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Navy  (London,  1814). 
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times  in  distrusting  the  drug.  2  5  Really  useful  chinchona  prophy¬ 
laxis  had  to  wait  for  the  development  of  more  palatable  chinchona 
derivatives,  cheaply  produced,  and  backed  by  medical  authority. 
The  first  step  was  made  in  1820,  when  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
isolated  two  of  the  basic  chinchona  alkaloids,  one  of  which  was 
quinine.  It  began  to  be  produced  commercially  in  Britain  in  1827, 
and  by  the  early  1830’s  the  price  was  low  enough  to  make  general 
use  possible.-**  By  this  time  quinine  was  gradually  coming  into 
popularity  on  the  Coast  as  a  superior  substitute  for  the  bark,  but 
the  major  change  came  only  with  the  Niger  expedition. 

The  surgeons  on  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  give  the  men 
the  usual  bark  and  wine  at  their  discretion,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  substitute  quinine  and  wine  if  they  thought  necessary.  Some 
of  them  followed  this  advice  at  least  irregularly,  and  two  of  them 
were  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  results.  Dr.  T.  R.  H. 
Thomson  continued  his  experiments  after  the  expedition  withdrew 
from  the  river.  He  found  the  earlier  dosage  had  been  too  small  and 
too  irregular,  and  that  maximum  protection  could  only  be  had  with 
six  to  ten  grains  taken  daily.  He  experimented  on  himself  and  had 
no  fever  in  Africa,  even  though  he  was  ashore  a  great  deal.  When 
he  returned  to  England,  however,  he  stopped  taking  quinine  and 
came  down  with  malaria.  2  7  Thomson  was  the  first  to  publish  his 
results  in  a  prominent  journal,  but  similar  experiences  were  re¬ 
ported  by  other  naval  surgeons.  Alexander  Bryson  studied  the 
accumulated  evidence  and  showed  in  1847  that  there  was  a  close 
correlation  between  the  incidence  of  regular  bark  or  quinine  pro¬ 
phylaxis  and  both  mortality  and  morbidity.  ^  8 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  navy  changed  over  to  quinine  as 
the  usual  prophylactic  and  new  orders  were  issued  extending  its 
use  by  shore  parties.  At  the  end  of  1848  the  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  sent  a  circular  to  West  Afri¬ 
can  Governors,  advising  quinine  prophylaxis.  The  knowledge  im¬ 
mediately  became  almost  universal  among  Europeans  on  the  Goast, 
and  it  was  already  spreading  even  before  official  notice  had  ap¬ 
peared.  By  the  early  part  of  1848  it  had  become  common  practice 
for  Europeans  on  the  Gold  Goast  to  keep  a  bottle  of  quinine  on  the 


25.  A.  Bryson,  "The  Prophylactic  Influence  of  Quinine”,  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  VIII  (new  series),  6-7  (7  January  1854). 

26.  P.  F.  Russell,  Man's  Mastery  of  Malaria  (London,  1955),  pp.  105-6. 

27.  T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  "On  the  Value  of  Quinine  in  African  Remittent 
Fever,”  The  Lancet,  I  (1846),  pp.  244-45  (28  February  1846). 

28.  Bryson,  Principal  Diseases,  pp.  218-19. 
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side  table,  to  be  taken  at  the  slightest  feeling  of  danger. 

But  even  yet  the  knowledge  was  fragile.  No  one  understood 
what  the  quinine  actually  did.  Some  feared  that  it  might  have 
harmful  side  effects.  The  final  mark  of  popular  success  came  only 
with  the  Pleiad  expedition  to  the  Niger  in  1854.  With  medical 
orders  prepared  by  Bryson  himself,  and  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Baikie  the  expedition  sailed  up  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  further 
than  any  Europeans  had  done  before,  and  Dr.  Baikie  returned  to 
the  coast  without  a  single  fatality.  Coming  as  it  did  after  the  med¬ 
ical  failure  in  1841,  this  set  the  reputation  of  quinine  in  the  public 
mind,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  African  coast.  Curiously  enough, 
Baikie  himself  at  first  played  down  the  role  of  quinine.  He  thought 
his  care  in  selecting  the  proper  season  of  the  year  had  been  more 
important.  The  general  and  overwhelming  impression,  however, 
was  that  quinine  prophylaxis  had  made  the  Niger  usable  by  Euro¬ 
peans  as  it  had  not  been  in  1841.  This  was  so  much  the  case,  in¬ 
deed,  that  some  authorities  used  to  give  Dr.  Baikie  credit  for  in¬ 
venting  quinine  prophylaxis. 

For  the  future  health  of  Europeans  in  West  Africa,  quinine 
prophylaxis  was  probably  the  most  important  of  the  medical  re¬ 
forms  introduced  in  the  1840’s,  but  its  consequences  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  general  improvement  that  came  in  the  late 
1840’s.  The  direction  and  approximate  magnitude  of  this  change  is 
clear  enough.  The  best  statistics  for  West  African  mortality  are 
those  for  the  African  squadron  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Mortality  per 
thousand  mean  strength  dropped  from  65  per  thousand  in  the 
period  1825-45  to  27  per  thousand  in  the  period  1858-67,  and  the 
sharpest  decline  centered  in  the  mid-1840s.3i 

Striking  as  these  figures  are,  they  cannot  be  taken  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  representative  of  changes  on  shore,  where  in  any  case  the 
death  rates  would  have  been  much  higher.  The  trend  on  shore, 
however,  shows  a  similar  timing  and  magnitude  on  other  evidence. 
As  to  timing,  officials  and  other  observers  in  all  three  of  the  existing 
British  colonies  reported  a  very  marked  “improvement  of  the 
climate”  in  the  later  1840’s  and  early  1850’s  —  and  this  in  spite  of  a 

29.  Fitzpatrick  to  Grey,  10  March  1850,  P.P.,  1850,  xxxvi  [C.  1232],  p.  95; 
"Reminiscences  of  the  Gold  Coast”,  Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine,  III  (1850), 
584. 

30.  A.  Bryson,  Memorandum  for  the  Chadda  Expedition,  Nigerian  National 
Archives,  Ibadan,  Calprof  1/9;  Dr.  W.  B.  Baikie,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  XXVI,  106-7  (1856). 

31.  The  annual  average  mortality  from  all  causes  was  still  58  per  thousand 
during  the  three  years  1840-42.  By  1846-48  it  had  already  dropp^  to  27  per 
thousand.  (Bryson,  Principal  Diseases,  pp.  177-78;  P.P.,  1850,  xxiv  (35),  appen¬ 
dix,  p.  211;  P.P.,  1867-68,  Ixiv  (158),  p.  7). 
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yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Sierre  Leone  in  1847.32  Some  suggestion 
of  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  change  between  the  early  and  late 
nineteenth  century  is  found  in  the  two  surveys  most  nearly  covering 
statistically  viable  groups  of  Europeans.  Between  1819  and  1836 
the  annual  average  death  rate  per  thousand  mean  strength  of  Euro¬ 
pean  troops  on  the  West  African  coast  was  483  for  enlisted  men, 
and  209  for  officers.  Between  1881  and  1897  the  annual  average 
death  rate  for  officials  was  76  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  53  in  Lagos. 3  3 
Since  there  were  no  further  medical  reforms  between  the  1850’s 
and  the  1880’s  comparable  to  quinine  prophylaxis  or  the  abolition 
of  dangerous  treatments,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  medical  re¬ 
forms  of  the  1840’s  reduced  European  mortality  on  shore  by  at  least 
half  and  perhaps  more. 

A  change  of  this  order  was  certainly  not  enough  to  abolish  the 
image  of  the  “White  Man’s  Grave”,  but  it  was  enough  to  bring 
about  a  new  note  of  optimism  in  certain  missionary  and  government 
circles  from  the  late  1840’s  onwards.  It  stood  behind  Earl  Grey’s 
efiForts  to  give  further  reality  to  the  judicial  protectorate  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  encouraged  the  missionaries  to  push  into  Yoruba  in 
greater  numbers,  and  the  new  spirit  of  intervention  in  African 
affairs  was  represented  on  one  hand  by  the  treaty  policy  all  along 
the  coast  and  on  another  by  the  capture  of  Lagos  in  1851  and  its 
erection  into  a  new  colony  in  1861.  It  encouraged  further  com¬ 
mercial,  missionary,  and  government  efforts  to  make  use  of  the 
Niger  as  a  route  into  the  interior.  While  the  medical  reforms  were 
not  a  direct  cause  of  the  later  scramble  for  Africa,  they  were  clearly 
a  technological  leap  forward.  As  such,  they  were  necessarily  an 
important  permissive  factor.  Whatever  other  influences  were  at 
play  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  history  of 
tropical  Africa  would  certainly  have  been  very  different  if  European 
mortality  had  continued  at  the  old  rate. 

P.  D.  Gurtin 


32.  [Elizabeth  Melville],  A  Residence  in  Sierra  Leone  (London,  1849),  p. 
77;  Benjamin  Pine,  Annual  Report  for  Sierra  Leone,  1847,  P.P.,  1847-48,  xlvi 
[C.  1005],  p.  196;  N.  W.  Macdonald,  Evidence  to  Lords’  Slave  Trade  Committee, 
14  May  1849,  P.P.,  1849,  (Lords)  xxxviii  (32),  p.  123;  Bannerman  to  Grey,  7 
April  1851,  P.P.,  1851,  xxxiv  [C.  1421],  p.  198;  Stgjhen  J.  Hill,  Annual  Report 
for  the  Gold  Coast,  1851,  P.P.,  1852,  xxxi  [C.  1539],  p.  186;  and  three  opinions 
from  the  Gambia,  quoted  in  Kuczynski,  Demographic  Survey,  I,  386. 

33.  P.P.,  1840,  XXX  [C.  228],  pp.  7,  24;  Kuczynski,  Demographic  Survey,  I, 
535-536. 


The  Tory  ness  of  English  Conservatism 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  agreement  underlying 
British  politics  today  extends  beyond  the  constitution  to  issues  of 
public  policy.  To  the  historic  consensus  on  “the  rules  of  the  game” 
the  British  have  added  a  stalemate  on  “the  welfare  state.”  Common 
sense  dictates  that  electoral  demands  have  shaped  the  terms  of 
political  debate,  so  that  the  Conservatives,  whose  interests  obvious¬ 
ly  are  served  by  lower  taxation  and  less  government  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  business,  have  had  to  bow  to  the  pressures  for  col¬ 
lectivism  built  up  during  World  War  II  and  institutionalized  by  five 
years  of  rule  under  a  Labour  Government.  By  the  same  token  the 
Labour  Party  has  had  to  re-evaluate  its  policies  of  government 
direction  and  control  of  social  and  economic  affairs  in  the  face  of 
decided  satisfaction  recently  with  the  Conservative  operation  of  the 
welfare  machinery. 

Sole  emphasis  on  electioneering,  however,  can  overlook  simulta¬ 
neous  and  related  developments  on  the  ideological  plane.  For  the 
community  this  can  be  observed  in  the  gradual  acceptance  of  Key¬ 
nesian  economics.  The  fact  that  government  action  can  achieve  and 
maintain  full  employment  helped  broaden  and  define  the  area  of 
effective  policy  for  both  parties  in  Britain.  More  important  for  our 
purposes  here  is  the  inherent  collectivism  of  British  Conservatism 
—  its  “Toryness”  —  which  permitted  its  adaptation  to  modern  wel¬ 
fare  policy  and  helped  build  the  framework  for  that  policy  in  the 
inter-war  years.  It  is  my  contention  that  British  Conservatism  ex¬ 
hibits  its  doctrinal  element  through  its  Tory  tradition  and  that  it  is 
this  tradition  of  the  organic  society,  paternalism  and  authority,  that 
served  to  interpret  the  demands  of  Conservative  interests.  The  Tory 
tradition  helps  explain  not  only  the  collectivist  similarity  of  the  two 
main  parties,  it  also  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  Conservatism.  1 

To  some  people  the  notion  that  Conservatives  have  ideas  ap¬ 
pears  paradoxical.  Conservative  politicians  take  pride  in  expedi- 

1.  For  some  elaboration  on  this  theme,  see  Samuel  H.  Beer,  "Pressure  Groups 
and  Parties  in  Britain,”  American  Political  Science  Review,  L  (March,  1956),  20- 
23;  "Representation  of  Interests  in  British  Government,"  Ibid..  LI  (September, 
1957),  613-650,  at  613  and  passim;  "Two  Kinds  of  Q)nservatism,”  The  Observer, 
May  8,  1955. 
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ency  and  Conservative  thinkers  —  i.e.,  those  Conservative  intellectu¬ 
als  brave  enough  to  defend  such  a  role  —  prefer  to  locate  their 
principles  in  existing  institutions.  Conservatives  in  Britain  may  have 
no  ideology,  but  their  party,  like  any  party,  has  a  distinctive 
character  and  organizational  purpose.  Without  neglecting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  self-conscious  expediency  in  the  party  Conservative 
tradition,  one  must  recognize  that  the  party  possesses  an  intellectual 
approach  and  an  emotional  appeal,  which  define  “the  way  in  which 
each  new  problem  is  envisaged  and  the  feeling  which  each  new 
happening  evokes.”^  Alexander  Brady  notes  that  each  British  party 
“endeavors  to  blend  thought  in  its  own  way.”^  To  analyze  the  Con¬ 
servative  blend  is  the  task  confronting  us  here. 

1.  The  Main  Streams 

Conservative  beliefs  are  supposed  to  defy  discussion,  since  Con¬ 
servative  ideas  are  supposed  to  mirror  the  contradictions  —  hence 
the  truths  —  of  life  itself.  One  either  accepts  the  Conservative 
image  of  life  or  one  doesn’t;  one  cannot  debate  Conservatism  on  a 
rational  basis  because  it  rests  self-consciously  on  irrationalism  .  .  .” 
being  both  immanent  and  transcendent,  its  analysis  defies  the  intel¬ 
lect  rather  than  its  reality  the  heart.”^  British  Conservatives  need 
not,  however,  apologize  for  their  lack  of  philosophical  respectabil¬ 
ity,  since  they  may  refuse  support  from  a  speculative  system. 
Michael  Oakeshott,  for  one,  denies  any  relationship  between  Con¬ 
servative  politics  and  other  activities.  “There  is  indeed  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  being  conservative  in  politics  and  ‘radical’  in  everything 
else.”^ 

The  very  attempt  to  systemize  violates  the  spirit  of  Conservatism, 
since  the  nature  of  Conservatism  springs  from  the  historical  situa¬ 
tion  and  not  from  the  writings  of  the  theorists.  The  well-adjusted 
society  is  a  conservative  society  and  vice  versa;  so  the  analyst  need 
only  record  the  facts  of  the  institutions  that  surround  him.  When 

2.  Robert  Boothby,  John  de  V.  Loder,  Harold  Macmillan,  Oliver  Stanley, 
Industry  and  the  State,  A  Conservative  View  (London,  1927),  p.  8. 

3.  "British  Conservatism;  Its  Political  Ideas,”  University  of  Toronto  Quarter¬ 
ly,  XXVI  (January,  1957),  134;  see  also  Sigmund  Neumann’s  view  that  research 
in  conservative  party  ideas  at  best  produces  "relative  concepts  of  human  predispo¬ 
sitions.”  Foreword  to  Klemens  von  Klemperer,  Germany’s  New  Conservatism,  Its 
History  and  Dilemma  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Princeton,  1957),  p.  xvi.  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  the  Canadian  Liberal,  called  the  Conservative  creed,  "the  persistence  of  an 
attitude  toward  public  matter;”  quoted  in  John  R.  Williams,  The  Conservative  Party 
of  Canada:  1920-1949  (Durham,  N.C.,  1956),  p.  15. 

4.  Maurice  Woods,  A  History  of  the  Tory  Party  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  Centuries  (London,  1924),  p.  14. 

5.  "Conservative  Political  Thought,”  Spectator,  October  15,  1954. 
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threatened,  Conservatism  produces  theorizing,  but  not  theory.  The 
great  contributions  to  Conservative  thought  occurred  when  existing 
institutions  were  endangered:  Hooker  and  the  Elizabethan  ecclesi¬ 
astical  settlement,  Burke  and  ordered  liberty,  Disraeli  and  the 
balance  of  classes.  A  defensive  political  battle,  Karl  Mannheim 
noted,  gives  “expression  to  the  aims  and  purposes  which  are  un¬ 
consciously  but  coherently  at  work  in  all  the  conscious  and  half¬ 
conscious  interpretations  of  the  world.”®  The  assertion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Conservatism,  therefore,  indicates  that  the  times  are  chal¬ 
lenging.  Furthermore,  it  means  that  Conservation  must  have  lost 
some  of  its  virtues,  for  it  must  defend  itself.  If  its  premises  are  true, 
as  it  must  claim,  then  it  is  self-evident;  if  not  self-evident,  i.e.,  de¬ 
fended  outspokenly,  then  it  is  no  longer  true.  A  striking  paradox 
exists  in  all  “restatements”  of  Conservatism.  The  attempt  to  appeal 
for  agreement  demonstrates  the  destruction  of  the  loyalties  that 
Conservatives  must  claim  they  already  possess.'^ 

Conservative  thought  moves  in  self-fulfilling  circles.  Things  as 
they  are  must  have  great  merit  or  they  would  not  be  as  they  are. 
Change  is  distrusted  because  it  might  disturb  the  merits  of  the 
present  situation.  Yet  once  change  has  occurred,  it  is  all  right,  since 
it  is  now  part  of  “things  as  they  are.”  One  observer  concludes, 

[Conservatism]  erects  a  philosophy  which  must  oppose 
fundamental  change;  and  then,  when  change  has  been 
efiFected  by  the  operation  of  social-cultural  factors  it  proceeds 
to  ineorporate  its  compelled  accommodation  to  the  new  facts 
as  an  example  of  the  remarkable  wisdom  of  willing  con¬ 
cession.® 

The  emptiness  of  the  theoretical  compartments  leads  to  the  cry  that 
the  Conservative  mind  is  “nothing  much  more,  in  its  historical  em¬ 
bodiments  than  an  alliance  of  genial  character  and  poverty-stricken 
intellect.”®  It  is  maddening  to  find  that  Conservatives,  at  least  in 
Britain,  admit  most  of  this  criticism.  Conservatism,  self-consciously. 


6.  Essays  in  Sociology  and  Social  Psychology  ed.  by  Paul  Kecskemeti  (N.Y., 
1953),  p.  84.  See  the  whole  perceptive  analysis,  pp.  74-164  and  in  Karl  Mann¬ 
heim,  Ideology  and  Utopia,  An  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge.  [L. 
Wirth  and  E.  Shils  trans.]  (N.Y.,  1956),  pp.  33-263;  also  the  lucid  summary  in 
Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe,  Ill.,  1949),  P- 
252  f. 

7.  For  elaboration,  see  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  "The  Conservative  Dilemma:  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Political  Thought  of  Metternich,”  American  Political  Science  Re¬ 
view,  XLVIII  (December,  1954),  1017;  also  Gordon  K.  Lewis,  "The  Metaphysics 
of  Conservatism,”  Western  Political  Quarterly,  VI  (December,  1953),  729.  The 
whole  of  Lewis’  brilliant,  mordant  analysis  deserves  reading,  728-41. 

8.  Lewis,  "Metaphysics  .  .  .,”  W.  Pol.  Q.  (1953),  730. 

9.  Ihid.,  731 
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is  not  a  philosopher’s  philosophy.  In  modern  times  it  has  nothing, 
analytically,  to  call  its  own,  and  it  glories  in  it!  As  Quintin  Hogg  — 
one  of  the  few  Conservatives  to  write  coherently  about  Conserva¬ 
tism  —  states, 

[Conservatives]  feel  themselves  entitled  to  make  use  of  the 
true  lessons  taught  by  their  opponents.  They  see  nothing 
immoral  or  even  eccentric  in  “catching  the  Whigs  bathing 
and  walking  away  with  their  clothes.”  There  is  no  copyright 
in  truth  and  what  is  controversial  politics  at  one  moment  may 
after  experience  and  reflection  easily  become  common 
ground.  ^  o 

Overly  formal  interpreters  of  Conservatism  tend  to  search  for 
“pure”  conservatism,  often  neglecting  its  plagiaristic  qualities.  Con¬ 
servative  apologists  sometimes,  quite  conveniently,  forget  previous 
conflicts,  especially  unsuccessful  ones.  But  British  Conservatives 
do  not  oppose  change,  rather,  they  argue  about  the  scope  and  pace 
of  change.  The  most  astute  must  act  paradoxically,  realizing  that 
he  who  would  work  most  effectively  must  destroy  the  likelihood 
that  his  worst  fears  and  predictions  will  be  realized.  Total  success 
—  the  prevention  of  all  change  —  is  most  unconservative.  Effective 
Conservatism  demands  the  renunciation  of  formal  “success.” 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  no  rational  philosophy.  Threats  to  the 
status  quo  bring  forth  justifications  for  it.  But  the  ideas  can  be 
traced  to  an  ensemble  of  Conservative  beliefs.  Two  points  are 
involved  here;  Conservatism  has  what  Herman  Finer  calls  “a  central 
character”  involved  in  “the  pursuit  of  vital  .  .  .  truths,”  12  which 
emerges  repeatedly  in  the  writings  of  its  apologists.  In  other  words. 
Conservative  thought  is  both  doctrinal  and  positional:  doctrinal  in 
that  it  embodies  certain  beliefs  about  society  and  a  preference  for 
certain  social  conditions;  positional  in  that  such  “attitudes  toward 
public  matter”  are  applied  to  different  historical  situations  —  similar 
defenses  being  thrown  up  to  save  different  institutions. 

Doctrinal  thought  asserts  beliefs  and  conclusions  from  beliefs. 


10.  The  Case  for  Conservatism  (London,  1957),  p.  13. 

11.  See  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  "Conservatism  as  an  Ideology,”  American 
Political  Science  Review,  LI  (June,  1957),  468-69.  cf.  J.  Enoch  Powell,  "Con¬ 
servatives  and  the  Social  Services,”  Political  Quarterly,  XXIV  (April-June,  1953), 
166;  "Conservatism  is  a  settled  view  of  the  nature  of  human  society  in  general  and 
our  own  society  in  particular,  which  each  succeeding  generation  does  but  re-express.” 

12.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Government  (N.Y.,  1932),  I,  pp.  516,  538. 

13.  On  "doctrine,”  see  Neil  A.  MacDonald,  The  Study  of  Political  Parties 
(Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1955),  p.  31:  on  "position,”  see  Huntington,  "Conservatism 
.  .  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.  (1957),  467-68  and  "Comment”  by  Murray  N.  Rothbard, 
Ihid.,  LI  (September,  1957),  784-87;  on  repetition,  see  Sheldon  S.  Wolin,  "Richard 
Hooker  and  English  Conservatism,”  Western  Political  Quarterly,  VI  (March,  1953), 
28. 
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while  positional  thought  reaches  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  situation  alone.  The  former  trades  in  ideas,  while  the  latter 
deals  in  strategy.  A  concept  like  “the  defense  of  all  established  in¬ 
stitutions”  embraces  no  rational  content;  the  same  for  being  “en¬ 
titled  to  make  use  of  the  true  lessons  taught  by  opponents.”  These 
conceptions  are  substantiated  only  upon  examination  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  and  upon  investigation  of  opposing  arguments. 
On  the  other  hand,  notions  like  “the  organic  society”  and  “the  neces¬ 
sity  of  authority”  offer  substantive  premises  on  which  conclusions 
may  be  based  without  resort  to  conditions  or  to  the  opposition.  ^  ^ 
Conservatism  embraces  both. 

The  doctrinal  aspect  of  Conservatism  derives  from  its  Tory 
ethos.  It  will  be  useful  to  call  the  positional  aspect  “opportunism,” 
since  this  covers  both  defending  and  borrowing  of  political  posi¬ 
tions.^^  Whatever  positive  influence  Conservatism  exerts  on  its  pro¬ 
ponents  in  Britain  emerges  from  the  Tory  ethos,  reaching  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Tudors.  In  fact.  Peel,  in  first  enunciating  Con¬ 
servative  opportunism,  built  on  and  made  use  of  Tory  attitudes. 
The  Conservatism  of  1835  assumed  a  settled  view  of  the  organic 
society  and  gradual,  evolutionary  change.  Although  one  might 
doubt  the  future  of  Toryism,  if  it  did  not  become  Conservative  in 
the  following  decades,  one  must  also  ponder  whether  Conservatism 
could  have  arisen  and  been  accepted  without  some  anchorage  in 
older  more  rigid  beliefs. 

14.  Huntington,  "Conservatism  .  .  .,”  Am.  Pol.  Scr.  Rev.  (1957),  crystallized 
these  differences  for  me,  but  his  view  that  conservatism  has  no  "ideational”  elements 
fundamentally  disagrees  with  the  one  here;  see  his  whole  analysis,  454-73;  also  cf. 
Rothbard,  "Comment”;  reply  by  Huntington,  Ibid.,  LI  (December,  1957),  1063-64. 
The  repetition  of  Conservative  ideas  in  the  face  of  different  concrete  problems  is 
evidence  of  the  positional  nature  of  Conservative  thought,  but  "positionalism”  alone 
explains  too  much,  since  it  argues  for  no  content  at  all  to  Conservatism.  If  the  act 
of  defending  is  all  there  is  to  Conservatism,  then  there  is  no  point  in  reading  the 
rationalizations  of  the  defenders,  thus  Huntington’s  usage  of  ideas  to  prove  his 
points  is  beside  the  main  point.  Actually,  repetition  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
unchangeability  of  at  least  a  core  of  Conservative  beliefs. 

15.  The  labels  serve  to  indicate  that  the  classic  left-right  distinction  does  not 
apply.  Three  reasons  used  to  underlie  the  distinction:  degree  of  militancy,  sub¬ 
stance  of  policy,  i.e.,  how  liberal  it  was,  and  proximity  to  the  opposition.  None  are 
meaningful  in  the  Conservative  case.  For  one  thing,  progressive  and  reactionary 
groups  have  both  been  militant  to  the  point  of  mutinous  in  the  party.  Secondly, 
opportunism  tends  to  obliterate  substantive  differences  after  a  short  time.  The  Con¬ 
servative  emphasis  on  leadership  also  tends  to  shift  differences  to  the  plane  of  per¬ 
sonality  —  to  the  detriment  of  debate  over  policy.  Finally,  propinquity  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party  serves  to  distinguish  only  if  we  regard  the  opposition  as  the  side  of 
permanent  reform.  Must  we,  however,  characterize  all  Conservative  action  as  re¬ 
trenchment?  Disraeli’s  "policy  of  sewage”  and  Neville  Chamberlain’s  sponsorship 
of  economic  centralization  cannot  be  fitted  into  this  category  very  conveniently. 
Perhaps  we  may  speak  of  advance  and  defensive  groups  in  the  Conservative  party 
on  particular  issues,  but  this  is  probably  as  far  as  the  left-right  separation  will  go 
in  explaining  the  positions. 
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The  two  strains  of  Conservatism  in  England  may  be  clarified  by 
distinguishing  party  groups,  as  well  as  ideas.  The  doctrinal  strain 
produces  evangelists  and  fundamentalists  —  the  latter  group  separat¬ 
ing  into  “die-hards”  and  reactionaries.  The  positional  element  is 
illustrated  by  the  “trimmers”  and  the  realists. 

The  difference  between  doctrine  and  position  occasionally 
parallels  an  overt  division  between  Tories  and  opportunists.  It 
characterized  the  gap  between  the  die-hards  and  the  coalitionists 
in  1922.  The  latter  group  feared  socialism  to  the  point  of  accepting 
free  trade,  a  permanent  Center  party  and  a  Cabinet  of  all  talents, 
while  the  die-hards  preferred  to  wreck  a  Government  which  they 
had  formally  supported  in  order  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
party  —  a  condition  which  included  a  commitment  to  the  Tory 
policy  of  Protection.!®  In  1930  the  separation  was  obvious  again. 
At  that  time  Keith  Feiling  described  “the  stalwarts  of  sheer  preju¬ 
dice  and  fixed  tradition,”  plus  “the  men  of  good  will  [who]  hold 
that  character  in  itself  constitutes  a  program,”  versus  “the  tacticians 
[who]  profess  to  see  little  in  Socialism  but  an  army  of  plunderers 
officered  by  adventurers.”!^ 

Squarely  within  the  doctrinal  tradition  rests  Tory  evangelism, 
embracing  the  activities  of  Shaftesbury,  Sadler,  Oastler  and  Wilber- 
force.  Proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  Continental  reforming 
nobles,  like  Pombal  or  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  highminded  and  prig¬ 
gish,  zealous  and  stuffy,  the  Tory  evangelicals  represent  a  complete 
contradiction  to  tactical  opportunism.  Evangelism  springs  from  an 
aristocratic,  paternal  calling  with  roots  in  feudal  noblesse  oblige. 
It  seeks  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor  without  giving  power  to  the 
lower  classes.  Perhaps  more  religious  than  political,  its  basic  beliefs 
remain  crucial  in  appreciating  the  roots  of  Conservative  welfare 
policy.!®  The  unconcern  of  Evangelism  for  democracy  offers  a  clue 
to  the  behavior  of  Britain’s  progressive  nobility.  The  desire  for 
social  welfare  represents  a  concern  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
masses,  but  not  a  drive  for  social  justice  or  political  rights.  Charity 
and  snobbery  go  hand  in  hand.  The  aristocratic  evangelicals  saw 


16.  The  divisions  are  summarized  in  Keith  Feiling,  The  Life  of  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain  (London,  1946),  pp.  93-94. 

17.  What  is  Conservatism?  (London,  1930),  p.  7. 

18.  The  biographies  of  representative  Conservative  figures  are  the  most  readily 
available  sources  for  the  different  strands  of  Conservatism.  For  Tory  evangelism, 
see,  e.g.,  John  W.  Bready,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Social-Industrial  Progress  (London, 
1926);  Edwin  Hodder,  Life  and  W^ork  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (London, 
1886);  Reginald  Coupland,  Wilberforce  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1923);  Cecil  Driver, 
Tory  Radical,  the  Life  of  R'chard  Oastler  (N.Y.,  1946);  Robert  B.  Seely,  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  IFritings  of  Michael  T.  Sadler  (London,  1842). 
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their  duty  to  rule  the  lower  orders  properly  —  to  attend  to  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  harmony  of  all  classes.  Harmony  and  well-being  did  not 
just  occur,  they  had  to  be  promoted  by  those  naturally  at  the  top 
of  the  social  strata.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  they  felt  that  Tories 
must  rule.  The  evangelical  commoners  tacitly  consented  to  this 
view  by  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  authoritative  intervention. 
Their  main  concern  lay  in  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  industrial¬ 
ism  and  urbanism,  evils  they  attributed  to  Whig-Liberal  in¬ 
dividualism. 

Political  Evangelism  appears  in  Conservative  “ginger  groups,” 
whose  regular  appearance  each  decade  establishes  some  “law”  of 
Tory  activism.  To  cite  just  a  few  examples,  there  was  Young  Eng¬ 
land  of  1840-45,  led  by  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Manners;  the  Fourth 
Party  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Drummond-WolflF  and  Gorst; 
the  TariflF  Reform  Committee  (though  led  by  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
it  attracted  the  efforts  of  many  Tory  aristocrats ) ;  the  pre-1914  Social 
Reform  Committee;  the  “Group”  of  1918,  led  by  Lord  Winterton; 
and  the  Tory  Reform  Committee  of  Lord  Hinchingbrooke  and 
Quintin  Hogg  (now  Lord  Hailsham)  in  1943-45.^^  From  an  early 
regard  for  charity  and  amelioration,  Tory  evangelism  broadened 
into  a  general  concern  for  all  social  questions. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  doctrinal  spectrum,  so  to  speak,  rest  the 
die-hard  fundamentalists.  At  their  strongest,  they  represented 
dogged  opposition  to  changes  or  a  concession  to  violence  what  they 
would  refuse  to  grant  to  argument.  Lord  Eldon,  who  fought  “rep¬ 
resentative  government,  the  direct  opposite  of  the  government 
which  is  established  here,”  or  Wellington,  who  described  the 
British  legislature  of  1830  as  “the  most  perfect  devised  by  the  hand 
of  men,”  or  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Halsbury,  who  condemned  the 
“people’s  Budget”  and  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1911,  or  Carson,  who 
literally  armed  for  the  cause  of  Ulster,  fit  the  description. 

“Die-hard”  refers  today  to  the  Colonel  Blimps  “who  sit  in  the 

19-  ".  .  .  the  Tory  in  the  main  was  a  person  who  was  actively  trying  to  pass 

measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  was  distinctly 
reluctant  to  enlarge  the  electorate;  the  Liberal,  on  the  other  hand,  busied  himself 
chiefly  with  extending  the  franchise,  but  thought  it  unwise  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  play  of  economic  laws.”  Sir  Robert  Horne,  introduction  to  Noel  Skelton, 
Constructive  Conservatism  (London,  1924),  pp.  4-5.  Programs  and  activities  are 
treated  in  the  biographies  and  memoirs  of  the  men  cited.  See  W.  F.  Monypenny 
and  G.  E.  Buckle,  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  (N.Y.,  1910-20),  II,  pp.  162-96; 
Winston  S.  Churchill,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (London,  new  ed.  1951),  pp.  104- 
45;  J.  L.  Garvin  and  Julian  Amery,  Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  (London,  1932- 
51),  IV,  pp.  389-447;  Earl  Winterton,  Orders  of  the  Day  (London,  1953),  pp.  91- 
106;  for  the  Tory  Reform  Committee  see  both  Quintin  Hogg,  One  Year's  Work 
(London,  1944)  and  Viscount  Hinchingbrooke,  Full  Speed  Ahead-.  Essays  in  Tory 
Reform  (London,  1944). 
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smoking  rooms  of  clubs  and  never  do  a  hand’s  turn  of  work”  —  who 
think  Conservatism  means  incantations  out  of  Disraeli  and  county 
cricket.  20  Viewed  in  another  light,  however,  it  is  the  Conservative 
version  of  “the  notables”  of  all  modern  parties,  whose  activity 
demonstrates  great  “ideological  concern  for  the  crumbling  of  old 
party  traditions.” 21  It  is  political  fundamentalism.  While  it  may 
entail,  it  may  not  necessarily  coincide  with  blind  prejudice  and  re¬ 
action.  “Die-hard,”  in  fact,  was  not  always  a  term  of  reproach.  In 
1922  it  referred  to  the  Conservatives  against  continuing  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  a  group  that  included  some  of  the  enlightened,  rising  young 
men  in  the  party,  such  as  L.  S.  Amery  and  Philip  Lloyd-Creame.22 

Although  the  die-hards  have  stood  on  the  whole  for  existing 
political,  social  and  economic  arrangements,  e.g.,  on  the  questions 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  and  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  before 
World  War  I,  their  principles  have  forced  them  into  reformist 
postures,  which  demanded  important  changes,  such  as  Tariff  Re¬ 
form  in  1900  and  Protection  in  the  1920’s.  The  point  here  is  not  to 
deny  the  contribution  of  sheer  prejudice,  pigheadedness,  fear  or 
rank  self-interest  to  the  die-hards,  but  rather  to  indicate  their  con¬ 
nection  to  Tory  beliefs  in  order,  inequality,  and  authoritative  direc¬ 
tion.  More  specifically,  die-hardism  and  evangelism  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin,  marking  the  outlines  of  a  Tory  affinity  for  strong 
supervision  from  the  top  and  enforced  charity.  In  the  modern  era 
both  these  notions  contribute  to  the  willingness  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  experiment  with  centralized  economic  planning  and  ex¬ 
panded  social  services. 

On  the  positional  side  lies  opportunism,  the  notion  that  the 
principal  guide  for  all  behavior  is  accommodation  and  adjustment. 
It  despises  the  public  display  of  conscience,  which  improves  the 
tone  of  debate,  but  rarely  facilitates  political  business.  It  rests  on 
no  philosophy,  except  doing  what  is  necessary  to  restore  stability. 
Unless  attached  to  Toryism,  it  degenerates  into  a  policy  of  the  band¬ 
wagon  or  into  indiscriminate,  continuous  surrender.  It  could  mean 

20.  See  a  speech  by  Stanley  Baldwin  in  1932,  quoted  in  A.  W.  Baldwin,  My 
Father;  the  True  Story  (London,  1955),  p.  172. 

21.  Max  Weber,  "Politics  as  a  Vocation,"  in  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright 
Mills,  From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology,  (N.Y.,  1946),  p.  104. 

22.  This  is  brought  out  very  well  in  Robert  Blake,  The  Unknown  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Bonar  Law  (London,  1955),  pp.  457-58.  It 
it  probably  also  wise  to  consider  whether  any  party  could  survive  without  its  funda¬ 
mentalists.  The  third  Marquis  of  Salisbury  once  remarked,  "It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  they  must  vote  for  you  .  .  .  but  they  won’t  work  for  you  and  you  will  find 
it  out  at  the  polls.”  Lady  Gwendolyn  Cecil,  Biographical  Studies  of  the  Life  and 
Political  Character  of  Robert,  Third  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (London,  privately 
printed,  1948),  p.  30. 
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acquiescence  in  what  is  popular,  rather  than  accommodation  to  new 
conditions.  As  stated  by  Disraeli,  it  is 

...  an  attempt  to  carry  on  aflFairs  by  substituting  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  ...  no  redress  for  the  present  ...  no 
preparation  for  the  future.  2  3 

On  the  other  hand,  Conservative  opportunism  is  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  preserving  a  party  of  tradition  in  a  changing 
era.  The  trimmer  must  accommodate  the  old  order  to  the  new  and 
his  policy  of  concession  has  a  difficult  time  in  establishing  itself  in 
the  official  legends  of  the  party.  Derby,  Salisbury  and  Baldwin 
received  their  rewards  not  from  the  Tory  myth-makers,  but  in  the 
survival  or  prosperity  of  the  party  in  their  own  times.  Although 
Toryism  is  not  unreceptive  to  gradual  change,  in  a  sense  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Conservative  party  since  the  19th  Century  is  a 
history  of  persuading  the  Tories  that  the  changes  that  must  be 
accepted  have  indeed  occurred. 

II.  The  Tory  Ethos 

The  Tory  starts  with  a  religious  view  of  man,  regarding  the  good 
life  as  more  important  than  right  policies.  It  may  be  invoked  to  link 
Conservative  policy  to  “the  higher  good.”  For  example: 

Man  is  a  spiritual  creature  adventuring  on  an  immortal  des¬ 
tiny,  and  science,  politics,  or  economics  are  good  or  bad  so 
far  as  they  help  or  hinder  the  individual  soul  on  its  eternal 

journey.  2  4 

Its  significance  lies  in  the  consequent  emphasis  on  the  non-political 
aspect  of  men’s  characters.  Conservatism  does  not  hold  with  the 
reformist  view  that  man  is  a  continuously  active  political  being. 
This  results,  at  worst,  in  a  slothful  unconcern  with  the  aspirations 
of  politically  underprivileged  groups,  but,  at  best,  in  a  curious  kind 
of  resignatory  toleration  for  all  shades  of  opinion.  Stanley  Baldwin 
once  copied  this  motto: 

This  is  the  most  important  lesson  that  a  man  can  learn  .  .  . 
that  opinions  are  nothing  but  the  mere  result  of  change  and 

23.  An  unfair  criticism  of  Peel’s  Tamworth  Manifesto  in  Coningsby.  See 
Works  of  the  Earl  of  Beconsfield  (London,  Earl’s  ed.,  1904),  XIII,  p.  133. 

24.  The  Right  Road  for  Britain,  the  Conservative  Party’s  Statement  of  Policy 
(July,  1949),  p.  65.  The  inadequacy  of  politics  in  the  final  accounting  of  Man 
ranks  among  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  Conservatism  as  seen  by  R.  J. 
White,  "Introduction,”  in  White  (^.),  The  Conservative  Tradition  (London, 
1950),  p.  4. 
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temperament;  that  no  party  on  the  whole  is  better  than  an¬ 
other;  that  no  creed  does  more  than  shadow  imperfectly 
forth  some  one  side  of  truth.  2  5 

The  Tory  begins  intellectual  life  by  accepting  the  Higher  Order 
of  Being,  to  which  all  earthly  activities  owe  their  purpose.  A  man 
must  remember  he  is  only  a  single,  frail  speck  in  the  universe  of 
time  and  expanse.  Man’s  presumption  is  perhaps  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  his  sins.  Only  after  accepting  may  we  legitimate¬ 
ly  question.  Contrast  this  with  the  Radical-Rousseauian  view,  which 
emphasizes  the  self-development  of  man  through  participation  in 
expressing  the  common  purpose  of  the  community;  or  with  the 
Liberal-Lockian  view,  which  begins  with  the  natural  harmony  of 
free-floating  individuals,  willing  and  able  to  remove  life’s  “incon¬ 
veniences.” 

More  concretely,  this  apolitical  stance  of  Toryism  leads  to  deny¬ 
ing  individual  natural  rights,  for  both  intrinsic  and  pragmatic 
reasons.  Burke  set  the  tone  for  struggle  against  the  atomic  theory 
of  society  and  against  the  assertion  of  claims  on  society  based  on 
immanent  human  characteristics.  By  redeflning  rights  as  advantages 
he  shifted  the  whole  argument  about  State  and  society  to  the  level 
of  expediency  —  in  the  sense  of  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
not  doing  what  is  dictated  by  the  logic  of  doctrine  alone.  “Men 
have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable,  and  to  what  is  not  for  their 
benefit.”  2  <5  Governing  men  becomes  a  practical  task  and  not  a 
philosophic  one.  Natural  rights  are  false  attributes  if  they  neglect 
duties  —  the  respect  and  service  men  owe  each  other  as  human 
beings,  necessary  if  they  wish  to  survive  harmoniously  together. 
Perhaps  more  important,  rights  do  not  guarantee  well-being.  As 
Baldwin  stated,  “The  assertion  of  the  people’s  rights  has  never  yet 
provided  that  people  with  bread.” 2  ^ 

The  primary  importance  of  religion  points  toward  general 
pessimism  and  belief  in  Original  Sin.  Self-conscious  Tories  have 
expressed  this  notion  in  various  ways,  eloquently  and  bluntly,  for 
centuries.  Once  again  it  is  acceptable  for  both  intrinsic  and  prac¬ 
tical  reasons:  it  is  true,  but  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  folly  to 
act  on  that  premise. 


25.  Quoted  in  A.  W.  Baldwin,  My  Father,  p.  128. 

26.  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,’’  Works  (Boston,  Little  Brown, 
1865),  III,  p.  313. 

27.  Stanley  Baldwin,  victory  speech,  December  4,  1924,  quoted  in  Gleanings 
and  Memoranda,  LXI  (January,  1925),  8.  See  also  One  Nation,  A  Tory  Approach 
to  Social  Problems  (London,  Conservative  Political  Centre,  1950),  p.  18. 
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Man  is  by  nature  covetous  and  acquisitive  and  this  natural 
acquisitiveness  can  only  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
plunging  society  into  anarchy. 

...  it  is  the  function  of  institutions  to  suppress  evil;  evil  can 
be  suppressed  only  through  authority  and  force;  .  .  .  these 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  are  liable  to  abuse.  .  . 
Human  nature  is  violent  and  predatory  and  can  be  held  in 
check  only  by  three  forces,  the  Grace  of  God,  the  fear  of  the 
gallows,  and  the  pressure  of  a  social  tradition,  subtly  and 
unconsciously  operating  as  a  brake  on  human  instinct,  and 
imparted  in  childhood. -8 

The  logic  of  the  whole  argument  rests  with  experience  and  not  with 
rationality.  A  supporter  need  not  understand  to  agree. 

“History  rather  than  Reason”  guides  Tory  thought.  The  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  politicians  on  this  score  ofiFers  a  remarkable  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  vitality  of  the  conception.  Gonstructive  thought 
evolves  out  of  action  and  not  vice  versa.  Austen  Ghamberlain  tells 
us  why. 

Instinct  and  experience  alike  teach  us  that  human  nature  is 
not  logical,  that  it  is  unwise  to  treat  political  institutions  as 
instruments  of  logic,  and  that  it  is  in  wisely  refraining  from 
pressing  conclusions  to  their  logical  end  that  the  path  of 
peaceful  development  ...  is  really  found.  ^  9 

Two  justifications  exist:  man  is  by  nature  non-rational;  when  men 
have  tried  to  act  only  on  the  basis  of  reason  tragedy  has  resulted. 
As  Disraeli  stated  in  Coningsby,  “we  are  not  indebted  to  the  reason 
of  man  for  any  of  the  great  achievements  which  are  the  landmarks 
of  human  action  and  human  progress.”  Keith  Feiling  echoes  the 
sentiment  more  plaintively: 

.  .  .  we  do  not  trust  human  reason:  we  do  not  and  we  may 
not.  Human  reason  set  up  a  cross  on  Galvary,  human  reason 
set  up  the  cup  of  hemlock,  human  reason  was  canonized  in 
Notre  Dame.  80 

Institutions  prevail  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  that  inevitably  ac¬ 
crues  when  undistilled  Reason  guides  men,  when  men  “live  and 
trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason  .  .  .  individuals  would 

28.  Successively,  Arthur  Bryant,  The  Sbirit  of  Conservatism  (London,  1929), 
p.  12;  Aubrey  Jones,  The  Pendulum  of  Politics  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1947),  p.  159; 
T.  E.  Utley,  Essays  in  Conservatism  (Conservative  Political  Centre,  1949),  p.  2. 
Cf.  discussion  of  'natural  conservatism’  in  Bernard  Kronick,  "Conservatism:  a 
Definition,”  Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly,  XX'VIII  (September,  1947), 
173  f. 

29.  From  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1924,  quoted  in  Charles  Petrie, 
The  Chamberlain  Tradition  (London,  1938),  pp.  116-17.  Disraeli’s  preference  for 
history  over  philosophy  is  well  presented  in  Andre  Maurois,  Disraeli,  A  Picture  of 
the  Victorian  Age  [H.  Miles  trans.]  (N.Y.,  1928),  pp.  106-07. 

30.  Toryism-,  a  Political  Dialogue  (London,  1913),  pp.  37.-38. 
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do  better  to  avail  thmselves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of 
nations  and  ages/’^i  No  less  a  modern  figure  than  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  summarizes  this  position:  .  .  the  clever  people  in  a  nation 

at  any  given  moment  are  nearly  always  wrong.  Distrust  the  clever 
man , .  ,”32 

The  Tory  trusts  character  rather  than  intellect.  Battles  are  won 
on  the  playing  fields  and  not  in  the  classrooms;  policy  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  tradition.  Certainly  the  impress  of  the  Public  Schools 
is  visible  here.  Despite  all  the  prudential  arguments  brought  forth 
by  Conservatives  for  the  preservation  of  these  schools,  the  basic 
reason  stems  from  the  fact  that  Public  School  education  directly 
follows  from  a  fundamental  Tory  belief  about  men.  Leadership 
needs  character  more  than  brains, 

Tory  non-rationalism  grows  into  positive  anti-rationalism  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  thinking  itself.  Thought  is  radical.  Better  to 
have  stability  and  peace  in  preference  to  truth,  3  3  For  the  quest  of 
truth  commits  a  man  to  a  ruthless  journey.  Thought  promotes 
theory,  necessitates  logic  and  leads  to  the  universalization  of  ideas, 
but  History  emphasizes  the  particular,  underlines  tradition  and 
teaches  the  diversity  of  experience.  Reason  is  not  only  wrong,  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  impudent,  but  its  unstinting  employment  leads  to 
abstract  reform  and  doctrinal  change.  It  is  pernicious,  as  well  as 
mistaken. 

Reason’s  “failure”  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  men.  Right  reason  dictated  that  men  have  equal  rights 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life’s  riches,  but  reasonableness  and  experience 
prove  that  men  are  profoundly  unequal  in  talent,  intelligence  and 
appearance,  Baldwin  once  observed,  “Men  are  not  bom  free.  They 
are  not  born  equal.  They  are  not  born  fraternal  and  I  will  ask  any 
mother  in  the  audience  if  she  does  not  agree  with  me?”  3  4  Men  are 


31.  Burke,  "Revolu'.ion  in  France,”  Works,  III,  p.  346. 

32.  The  Conservative  Approach  to  Modern  Politics,  speech,  May  7,  1946, 
(London,  Conservative  Central  Office,  1946),  p.  6;  see  also  Reginald  Northam, 
Conservatism,  the  Only  Way  (London,  1939),  pp.  38-39;  Quintin  Hogg,  One 
Year’s  Work,  p.  80,  for  the  selection  of  "institutions”  over  "intellect.”  For  the  im¬ 
portance  of  "character,”  see  Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  The  Tory  Tradition  (London, 
1914),  pp.  58-59. 

33.  Bryant,  Spirit  of  Conservatism,  quotes  Burke  and  notes  the  importance  of 
peace  over  truth.  Walter  Bagehot  observed  that  discussion  subverts  "old  notions 
of  loyalty  and  fealty  and  authority.  Once  effectually  submit  a  subject  to  that  ordeal 
and  you  can  never  withdraw  it  again;  you  can  never  again  clothe  it  with  mystery 
or  fence  it  by  consecration;  it  remains  forever  open  to  free  choice  and  exposed  to 
profane  deliberations.”  Physics  and  Politics  in  Works  of  Life  [Mrs.  R.  Barrington 
ed.]  (London,  1915),  VIII,  pp.  104,  114. 

34.  Stanley  Baldwin,  Peace  and  Goodwill  in  Industry.  Three  Speeches  (Lon¬ 
don,  1925),  p.  66. 
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equal  in  only  one  respect  —  in  the  sight  of  God.  (In  Coleridge’s 
words,  “The  Church  is  the  only  true  democracy.”)  But  moral 
equality  does  not  permit  men  to  claim  equal  rewards. 

...  all  men  have  equal  rights;  but  not  to  equal  things.  He 
that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  partnership,  has  as  good  a 
right  to  it,  as  he  that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his 
larger  proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  divi¬ 
dend  in  the  product  of  the  joint  stock.  ^  5 

Toryism  respects  the  individual,  in  line  with  its  bias  for  the  par¬ 
ticular,  but  it  opposes  individualism,  just  as  it  opposes  all  attempts 
to  reduce  men  to  logic  and  uniformity.  The  result  is  the  destruction 
of  individualism,  but  not  the  end  of  the  individual.  The  Tory  view 
respects  the  dignity  of  individual  man,  but  it  remains  a  view  of  man 
in  the  context  of  his  ties  and  obligations.  While  there  are  no 
natural  rights,  there  are  “right-duties”  —  certain  accepted  modes  of 
behavior  which  arise  from  men  embedded  in  institutions,  such  as, 
family,  status  and  locality.  Status  permits  a  man  to  acquire  “rights,” 
such  as  those  a  father  maintains  over  his  children  or  a  foreman  over 
his  men.  In  each  case  his  rights  are  different,  as  are  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  those  under  him.  The  net  result  is  that  the  Tory  acts 
as  if  men  were  apolitical,  non-rational  and  unequal.  To  gain  a 
broader  perspective  it  will  be  helpful  if  we  examine  the  Tory  view 
of  society. 

The  watchword  of  Tory  social  views  is  “organic.”  Society  is  a 
community  of  common  race  and  history.  The  guidelines  of  action 
are  prejudice,  custom,  usage,  prescription  and  habit.  (The  very 
terms  warm  the  cockles  of  a  stout  Tory  heart. )  The  Tory  view  sees 
society  in  all  its  ample  diversity,  emphasizing  the  functional  unity 
of  groups  and  institutions  in  order  to  maintain  national  harmony. 

Society  evolved  from  the  family,  not  from  natural  man.  To  see 
soeiety  as  an  organism  precludes  the  elimination  or  the  fundamental 
alteration  of  any  of  its  parts.  The  society  is  so  interrelated  that 
movement  in  one  part  must  have  repercussions  in  all,  hence  all 
movement  and  any  change  must  be  carefully  weighed.  The  Tory 
takes  great  pains  to  insist  on  seeing  society  as  a  whole,  to  emphasize 
a  concern  for  the  system,  whatever  it  is,  which  works.  (Ironically, 
this  argument  may  be  employed  for  change  as  well  as  against  it, 
since  the  accomplishment  of  change,  even  against  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Conservatives,  also  prevents  the  faithful  Tory  from 
withdrawing  from  the  political  fray,  if  he  is  true  to  his  belief  in  the 


35.  Burke,  "Revolution  in  France,”  Works,  III,  p.  309. 
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organic  society.  For  even  the  changed  arrangement  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system,  if  the  system  itself  is  to  be  preserved. ) 

The  organic  view  also  dictates  a  particularistic  view  of  the 
nation  —  i.e.,  nationality,  though  not  necessarily  nationalism.  Al¬ 
though  the  characteristics  of  what  we  might  call  Churchillian  pug¬ 
nacity  did  not  attach  itself  to  Conservatism  until  the  1870’s,  the 
Tory  view  has  always  emphasized  the  fraternal  order  of  the  State 
and  the  duties  of  patriotism.  At  times  this  emerges  in  expressions 
of  rather  exaggerated  exclusivism: 

Biology  is  the  logos  of  Toryism. 

Conservatism  is  the  very  breath  of  English  history.  Modem 
socialism  is  a  mushroom  forced  by  Russian  atheism  on  the 
dunghill  of  German  economics.  ^ 6 

In  times  of  crisis  Tories  revel  in  unifying  the  populace  by  review¬ 
ing  the  achievements  of  “the  genius  of  the  English  race.”  If  this  be 
nationalism,  they  do  not  shrink  from  it.  Although  not  until  1872  was 
the  Conservative  party  espeeially  identified  with  Imperialism  —  in¬ 
deed  Derby  and  Disraeli  opposed  foreign  adventures  from  1845  to 
1867  —  the  seeds  of  Imperialism  remain  apparent  in  Tory  attitudes 
on  raee  and  nationality. 

In  order  for  a  nation  to  evolve  into  a  community  race  must 
mingle  with  history.  The  works  of  Hooker,  Burke  and  Disraeli  con¬ 
tain  the  most  gorgeous  and  grandiloquent  expression  of  this  notion. 
From  the  magnifieent  tapestry  protrudes  a  solid  lump  of  agreement: 
that  History  has  a  meaning,  which  is  revealed  to  us  not  by  progress, 
but  through  stability  and  that  stability  may  be  achieved  only 
through  tradition  and  continuity  —  by  “this  respect  for  precedent, 
this  clinging  to  prescription,  this  reverence  for  antiquity,”  as  Dis¬ 
raeli  put  it.  What  comes  down  to  us  must  be  part  of  “the  divine 
tactie,”  otherwise  we  might  justifiably  change  all  things  at  all  times. 

Tradition,  however,  not  only  blunts  change,  it  legitimates 
authority.  “Our  constitution  is  a  prescriptive  constitution  .  .  .  whose 
sole  authority  is  that  it  has  existed  time  out  of  mind  .  .  .”^7  This 
conception  poses  great  diffieulties  in  practiee  and,  of  course,  modern 


36.  Successively,  Walter  Elliot,  Toryism  and  the  20th  Century  (London,  1927), 
p.  134;  A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  (Harold  Begbie),  The  Conservative  Mind 
(London,  1924),  p.  9;  see  also  Begbie’s  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
pp.  75-87.  Woods,  History  of  the  Tory  Party,  pp.  yU-lA  makes  some  useful  re¬ 
marks  on  "the  racial  instinct”  and  Toryism.  For  a  sample  of  the  emphasis  on  or¬ 
ganic  unity,  see  G.  G.  Butler,  Tory  Tradition,  p.  28;  John  Boyd-Carpenter,  The 
Conservative  Case  (London,  n.d.,  1950?),  pp.  7-9;  Bernard  Braine,  Conservatism 
and  Youth  (Conservative  Central  Office,  1939),  pp.  2-3. 

37.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speech  on  a  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  representation,  1782,  Works,  VII,  p.  94  [itals.  mine.]. 
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Conservatism  abandoned  pure  prescription  in  the  era  of  democracy. 
But  the  notion  that  age  justifies  utility  permeates  Tory  thought  to 
this  day.  In  line  with  his  humility  about  his  own  reason  (some 
people  might  say  ignorance )  the  Tory  is  loath  to  confer  on  his  own 
generation  the  wisdom  he  may  deny  to  a  preceding  one.  The 
“things  that  are  established”  must  be  “the  general  persuasion  of  all 
men.”  3  8  Established  institutions,  then,  require  homage  because 
they  are  established.  We  must  venerate  what  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  because  it  is  there. 

There  is,  however,  a  sanctimonious  air  about  this  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  Meanings  in  history  border  on  desires  from  history.  The  kind 
of  understanding  resembles  wish-fulfillment.  We  do  not  understand 
history  unless  we  have  a  viewpoint  from  which  to  approach  it.  In 
the  case  of  Toryism  advantage  accrues  from  an  acceptance  of  the 
value  of  tradition.  But  tradition  may  have  many  different  contents. 
The  Tory  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  tradition  represents  only  part 
of  history,  the  part  that  recalls  wealth,  comfort,  elegance,  manners 
and  the  nding  class.  Radicals,  too,  may  rely  on  the  value  of  tradi¬ 
tion  —  a  tradition  of  peasant  revolts,  Utopians,  early  Christian 
martyrs  and  democrats.  39 

The  convolutions  of  Toryism  can  grow  too  complex  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  mind,  especially  in  following  a  shadowy  course  between 
blind  traditionalism  and  conservatism.  It  seems  an  outright  contra¬ 
diction  to  hold,  as  does  one  commentator,  that  a  party  of  tradition  is 
at  once  most  continuous  and  most  opportunist.'*®  Here  the  Tory 
reach,  exceeds  the  grasp  of  Toryism.  Custom,  usage  and  tradition 
cannot  be  rationalized  unless  the  value  of  reform  and  opportunism 
{i.e.,  Peelism)  be  admitted.  The  Conservative  party,  the  party  of 
tradition,  paradoxically  exhibits  no  coherent,  active  tradition  as  a 
party.  Both  the  leaders  and  the  policies  of  the  Conservative  party 
have  often  broken  with  tradition  —  perhaps  more  often  than  not.  The 
highest  places  in  the  party  have  sometimes  gone  to  men  who  have 
transcended  previous  policy,  e.g.,  Peel,  Disraeli,  Churchill,  and  to 
men  who  started  their  careers  as  rebels,  e.g.,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ( albeit  briefly )  and  Disraeli.  The  history 
of  the  struggle  for  Protection  from  1900  to  1932  is  a  story  of  a  battle 
against  customary  and  traditional  beliefs  about  Free  Trade.  Re¬ 
form  and  respect  for  tradition,  but  not  traditionalism  —  not  enslave- 


38.  Richard  Hooker,  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I,  viii,  101. 

39.  See  Lewis,  "Metaphysics  .  .  .,”  IF.  Pol.  Q.  (1953),  737,  Mannheim, 
Essays  .  .  .,  pp.  136-37. 

40.  Woods,  History  of  the  Tory  Party,  p.  364. 
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merit  to  the  past  —  characterize  the  Tory  belief  in  the  organic 
society.  The  continued  health  of  the  organism  demands  readiness 
to  adjust  its  functions  to  its  environment.  Note  Burke,  “The  circum¬ 
stances  are  what  render  every  civil  and  political  scheme  beneficial 
or  noxious  to  mankind”  or  Disraeli,  “In  legislation  it  is  not  merely 
reason  and  propriety  which  are  to  be  considered,  but  the  temper  of 
the  time.”'*!  The  organic  view  of  society  presumes  a  close  study  of 
ecology. 

The  argument  is  over  the  scope  and  the  pace  of  change  and  not 
over  change  itself.  Burke,  as  usual,  grants  the  idea  its  most  cogent 
expression.  For  one  thing,  men  must  not  agree  to  “changing  the 
state  as  often  as  there  are  floating  fancies,”  for  then  “no  one  genera¬ 
tion  could  link  with  the  other.  Men  would  be  little  better  than  the 
flies  of  the  summer.”  Secondly,  important  differences  exist  between 
invention  and  reform  and  between  reform  and  change. 

Reform  is  not  a  change  in  the  substance  or  in  the  primary 
modification  of  the  object,  but  a  direct  application  of  a  rem¬ 
edy  to  a  grievance  complained  of  ...  To  innovate  is  not  to 
reform  .  .  . 

All  we  can  do,  and  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  is  to  provide 
that  the  change  shall  proceed  by  insensible  degrees.* ^ 

Gradual  evolutionary  change  has  advantages,  both  over  stagnation 
and  over  revolution.  For  only  in  improvement  is  there  conservation. 
Yet  all  proceeds  slowly,  since,  among  other  effects,  the  sudden  as¬ 
sault  precipitates  massive  discontent  among  the  dispossessed  and 
permits  the  newly-possessed  to  grow  drunk  on  their  newly-won 
power.  The  Tory  replaces  perfection  by  improvement  and  progress 
by  progression.'*^* 

This  attitude  toward  change  is,  moreover,  shrouded  in  that  cer¬ 
tain  mystery  which  Tories  find  when  other  inquirers  push  the 
larger  questions  about  life  to  logical  ends.  Institutions  which  guide 
our  behavior  underlie  these  great  questions  and  institutional  change 
should  be  approached  with  fear  and  awe,  like  “the  wounds  of  a 
father.”  The  great  Conservative  politicians  endorse  each  other  with 


41.  Burke  quoted  in  Brady,  "British  Conservatism  .  .  U.  of  Toronto  Q. 
(1957),  148;  Disraeli  quoted  in  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life,  p.  359. 

42.  Successively,  "Revolution  in  France,”  Works,  III,  p.  357;  "Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord,"  Works,  pp.  186-87;  "Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrische  on  the  Catho¬ 
lics,”  Works,  W,  p.  301. 

43.  See  esp.  'White,  Conservative  Tradition,  p.  3;  also  Hinchingbrooke,  Full 
Speed  Ahead  .  .  .,  p.  7.  'Virtually  all  expositions  of  Conservatism  repeat  this.  For 
examples,  see  Nigel  Birch,  The  Conservative  Party  (London,  1949),  p.  38,  and 
Bernard  Braine,  Tory  Democracy  (London,  1948),  pp.  75-93. 
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remarkable  regularity  in  striking  the  pose  of  Burkian  awe  in  the 
face  of  reform.  Take  Canning  in  1822: 

The  study  of  anatomy,  while  it  leads  to  the  most  beneficial 
discoveries  for  the  detection,  and  cure  of  physical  disease, 
has  yet  a  tendency,  in  some  minds,  rather  to  degrade  than 
to  exalt  the  opinion  of  human  stature  ...  So  too  in  consider¬ 
ing  too  curiously  the  composition  of  this  House  and  the 
different  processes  through  which  it  is  composed  .  .  . 

Or  Peel  in  1831: 

...  in  judging  of  any  form  of  government,  we  should  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  it  the  same  caution,  the  same  distrust 
in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we  should  pronounce  up¬ 
on  some  mighty  and  complex  piece  of  mechanism.'*'* 

The  quality  of  mystery  in  society  does  not  prevent  inquiry,  it 
merely  places  inquiry  in  its  proper  dimension.  The  social  whole  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  and  it  survives  because  it  is 
touched  with  the  divine.  Religion  and  in  particular  the  Established 
Church  form  the  basis  of  society,  so  “all  human  laws  are,  properly 
speaking,  only  declaratory;  they  may  alter  the  mode  and  applica¬ 
tion,  but  have  no  power  over  the  substance  of  original  justice.”^® 
Religion  gives  politics  its  meaning  and  dignity.  Without  the  Church 
there  can  be  no  State."*®  The  Tory  sees  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
both  true  and  useful  and  they  should  be  revered  for  both  reasons. 
True  because  man  is  a  religious  animal.  (“Man  was  made  to  adore 
and  obey,”  observed  Disraeli.)  Useful  because  adoration  and  obedi¬ 
ence  ensure  stability  and  stupefy  reform. 

But  why  the  Established  Church?  Because  the  very  fact  of 
Establishment  —  the  union  of  Church  and  State  —  manifests  the 
religious  basis  of  politics,  reflecting  the  acceptance  of  the  created 
order  and  “proving”  the  Tory  view  of  life.  Of  course,  it  also  helps 
that  the  Established  Church  is  ancient,  aristocratic  and  peculiarly 
English. 

The  role  of  religion  among  Tory  beliefs  suggests  a  certain  ten¬ 
sion  between  a  non-material  emphasis  and  the  materialism  and  self- 

44.  Quotations  from  the  collection  edited  by  White,  Conservative  Tradition, 
pp.  137,  145. 

45.  Burke,  "Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws,”  Works,  VI,  p.  323. 

46.  Some  modern  affirmations  are  in  Hogg,  Case  for  Conservatism,  p.  23;  in 
Jones,  Pendulum  of  Politics,  p.  7;  in  Edward  Wood,  Conservative  Beliefs  (London, 
Unionist  Party,  1923),  pp.  6-9.  Wood  (Lord  Halifax)  represents  the  most  self- 
conscious  Christian  strain  among  Tory  leadership;  see  his  pamphlet.  The  Great 
Opportunity  (London,  1918),  where  he  and  his  coauthor.  Sir  George  Lloyd,  set 
forth  their  ideas  for  a  practical  Christian  society;  note  also  the  spirit  of  Halifax’ 
autobiography.  Fullness  of  Days  (N.Y.,  1957). 
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interest  that  a  realistic  view  of  the  mixed  nature  of  man  recognizes, 
though,  of  course,  does  not  condone.  The  whole  feudal  aristocratic 
ethos  cries  out  against  the  “cash  nexus”  and  rampant  individualism, 
yet  a  recognition  of  the  depravity  of  men  leads  to  an  admission  of 
impotence  in  the  face  of  evil.  In  other  words,  if  we  must  accept 
men  as  they  are,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  realism  slides  over 
into  cynicism  —  that  the  Tory  protestations  of  the  importance  of  the 
role  of  religion  turn  into  cant,  merely  rationalizing  the  established 
order. 

As  the  Tory  sees  the  organic  society  it  is  composed  of  classes  or 
orders  —  “the  little  platoons.”  This  is,  as  usual,  not  only  natural,  but 
it  is  necessary  and  good.'^'^  “So  long  as  there  is  variety  of  quality 
and  ability,  and  it  is  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so,  so  long  will  there 
be  diflFerentiation  in  classes.”^®  Class  signifies  quality,  that  the  best 
impose  standards  and,  in  general,  invoke  a  civilizing  influence  on 
society.  Class  does  and  must  distinguish  itself  from  the  mass; 
“separate  the  common  sort  of  man  from  their  proper  chieftains,” 
said  Burke,  and  men  are  “a  disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vaga¬ 
bonds.”  The  perpetuation  of  class,  of  course,  means  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  “the  aristocratic  thread”  and  noblesse  oblige  —  the  binding  in 
the  fabric  of  society  —  which  guarantee  the  performance  of  duty, 
public  service  and  devotion  to  national  unity.  Application  of  the 
aristocratic  virtues  helps  infuse  in  all  layers  of  society  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  obligations  the  classes  owe  each  other. 

While  the  aristocracy  represents  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  of 
talent,  the  Tory  believes  that  its  source  of  strength  and  virtue  is  in 
association  with  the  Land.  The  landed  gentry  and  their  genteel 
direction  of  life  on  the  Manor  and  in  the  village  offer  the  commun¬ 
ity  a  double  advantage.  The  system  opposes  commercialism, 
bourgeois  domination  and  the  elevation  of  selfishness  to  a  virtue. 
In  addition,  it  teaches  the  immutable  (and  conservative)  laws  of 
life.  “.  .  .  The  farmer  and  the  cultivator  do  not  need  to  be  taught 

47.  This  deliberate  confusion  of  norm  and  fact  is  characteristic  of  even  the 
most  minimal  attempt  to  transpose  the  Tory  belief  system  into  a  philosophy.  Mann¬ 
heim  called  this  phenomenon  understanding  the  norm  in  terms  of  the  actual,  see 
his  Essays  .  .  .,  p.  109. 

48.  David  Clarke,  "The  Conservative  Faith  in  a  Modern  Age,”  in  the  collection 
which  he  edited,  Conservatism  1945-1950  (Conservative  Political  Centre,  1950), 
p.  10.  Note  the  resemblance  to  Hooker:  "Without  order  there  is  no  living  in 
public  society  .  .  .  And  if  things  or  persons  be  ordered  this  doth  imply  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  degree.  For  order  is  a  gradual  disposition  .  .  ’’  {Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  VIII,  ii,  2.)  See  also  Burke,  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs," 
{Y^orks,  VI,  p.  176;  Feiling,  What  is  Conservatism?  p.  24. 

49.  Amid  much  literature,  see,  e.g.,  Ernest  Barker,  "Foreword,”  to  Hinching- 
brooke.  Full  Speed  Ahead  .  .  .,  p.  iv.  and  Viscount  Lymington,  Ich  Dien,  The  Tory 
Path  (US.  ed.  N.Y.,  1931),  p.  116. 
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the  necessity  of  moving  slowly,  of  acting  with  circumspection  and 
in  conformity  with  the  facts  of  nature  .  .  Connection  with  the 
land  teaches  the  importance  of  continuity  and  interdependence. 

The  concept  of  the  union  of  the  Land  and  the  People  historically 
has  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  during  the  period  of  democratic  growth  in  Britain 
and  is  intrinsically  a  Tory  notion.  Disraeli  revived  the  virtues  of 
feudal  chivalry  at  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  democracy  in  England 
and  the  conception  of  democracy  that  results  is  singular  at  the  very 
least.  To  him  democracy  meant  an  electorate  choosing  between 
sets  of  aristocrats. 

.  .  .  the  state  of  our  society  is  that  of  a  complete  democracy, 
headed  by  an  hereditary  chief,  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  performed  by  two  privileged  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  entitled,  if  duly 
qualifled,  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  those  functions  and 
constantly  participating  in  them. 

...  an  aristocratic  constitution  founded  on  an  equality  of 
civil  rights  ...  in  fact,  a  noble  democracy. 

Whereas  Liberals  begin  with  individuals,  Tories  begin  with  or¬ 
ders  and  classes.  This  is  the  key  to  the  labyrinth  of  Tory  beliefs. 
The  notion  that  democracy  needs  and  will  always  accept  Tory 
leadership  is,  of  course,  the  stuff  that  legends  are  made  of.  It  mis¬ 
takes  the  belief  and  the  hope  for  the  reality.  Democracy  in  England 
may  have  succumbed  to  “the  aristocratic  embrace,”  but  the  terms 
of  the  match  were  as  Liberal  as  they  were  Tory.  ^  2 

The  concept  of  class,  however,  touches  on  a  more  formidable 
aspect.  Class  differences  promote  inequality,  but  they  also  serve  to 
accord  status.  As  already  noted,  the  Tory  believes  in  inequality. 
“The  whole  justification  of  class  is  that  there  should  exist  inequality 


50.  Bryant,  Spirit  of  Conservatism,  pp.  3-4;  see  also  Boothby,  et  al,  Industry 
and  the  State,  pp.  9-11. 

51.  From  A  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution  (London,  1835),  pp.  203- 
04  and  from  “The  Spirit  of  Whiggism,”  (1836)  Works,  IX,  ch.  4,  p.  31.  For 
Tory  comments,  see  Jones,  Pendulum  of  Politics,  p.  63;  White,  Conservative  Tradi¬ 
tion,  p.  13.  L.  S.  Amery  makes  the  point  that  democracy  (the  people)  is  in¬ 
stinctively  Tory,  see  The  Forward  View  (London,  1935),  pp.  18-33.  For  the  view 
that  British  democracy  depends  on  a  "true  sense  of  class,”  see  Russell  Kirk,  The 
Conservative  Mind,  from  Burke  to  Santayana  (Chicago,  1953),  pp.  234-35.  There 
is  an  appraisal  of  Tory  Democracy  in  power  in  R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  England  1870-1914 
(Oxford,  1936),  pp.  387-88. 

52.  Even  R.  A.  Butler  dissents  from  this  bit  of  Disraelian  make-believe;  see 
his  preface  to  the  book  by  "Four  Young  Conservatives,”  Forward  from  Victory 
(London,  1943),  pp.  5-6.  There  is  an  interesting  similarity  between  Butler’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  "political  vacuum”  and  G.  J.  Goschen’s  comments  on  the  alleged 
Tory  advantage  in  lower  class  votes:  see  Arthur  D.  Elliot,  Ufe  of  Lord  Goschen 
(London,  1911),  I,  pp.  160-63. 
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of  opportunity  .  .  because  “there  will  always  be  many  classes  in 
the  country  who  would  neither  desire  nor  profit  by  [e.g.,]  a  sec¬ 
ondary  education”  among  other  privileges,  advantages  and  rewards. 
“Democracy  needs  its  officers  and  N.C.O.’s  .  .  Naturally,  the 
Tory  prefers  that  privilege  be  earned.  Indeed  the  whole  argument 
for  the  recognition  and  promotion  of  class  hinges  on  the  presupposi¬ 
tion  that  those  at  the  top  have  qualified  for  their  position.  Yet  when 
unearned  privilege  comes  under  fire,  the  Tory  retreats  from  this  post 
and  holds  out  on  the  grounds  that  the  civilizing  effects  of  aristocracy 
outweigh  its  injustice.  Even  more  revealing  is  the  fact  that  the  Tory 
cannot  believe  that  well-adjusted  men  can  demand  true  equality. 
What  they  really  want  is  status  (and  here  Toryism  stands  on  more 
solid  ground):  “.  .  .  status  is  one  of  Northern  humanity’s  chief 
desires.” 

In  the  1930’s  Lord  Eustace  Percy  tried  to  modernize  the  concept 
of  the  ordered  society.  He  argued  that  the  Tory  belief  in  class,  if 
acted  upon,  led  to  security  of  status,  which  modem  industrialism 
had  destroyed.  Until  the  masses  achieved  economic  status  com¬ 
parable  to  their  political  power,  agitation  would  persist.  Status 
means  class,  but  it  also  means  peace.  We  find  here  the  closest 
approach  to  a  Tory  Utopia.  In  the  best  of  all  worlds  the  Tory 
would  hope  to  establish  (or  re-establish)  a  Greek  Koinonia,  an 
Aristotelian  community  of  cooperating,  inter-related,  harmonious 
orders,  or  as  Oastler  once  replied,  “a  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place.” 

But  perhaps  this  probes  too  deeply,  for  on  second  thought  the 
Tory  would  say  that  what  we  are  in  now  is  the  best  of  all  worlds. 
Rather  hold  on  to  what  we  have  than  possibly  lose  it  in  trying  to 
alter  it.  These  definitions  of  the  role  of  the  nobility  arise  in  their 
clearest  form  from  individuals  who  were  not  nobles  themselves  and 
there  is  always  some  distortion  in  interpreting  thought  which  is  not 
the  result  of  the  thinking  of  the  group  itself.  Detachment  from  the 
group  may  yield  a  better  view  —  witness  the  cases  of  Burke  and 
Disraeli  — •  but  the  aristocracy  itself  need  not  define  or  defend  its 

53.  Successively,  ’'ones,  Pendulum  of  Politics,  p.  54.  Richard  V.  Jenner,  Will 
Conservatism  Survive?  (London,  1944),  p.  35,  David  Stelling,  Why  I  am  a  Con¬ 
servative  (Conservative  Central  Office,  July,  1943),  p.  8;  see  also  Clarke,  "Con¬ 
servative  Faith  .  .  in  Conservatism,  pp.  15-17.  Often  the  hierarchical  society  is 
seen  as  functioning  through  "the  richness  of  developed  differences,”  see  R.  A. 
Butler,  "A  Disraelian  Approach  to  Modern  Politics”  in  Tradition  and  Change,  Nine 
Oxford  Lectures  (Conservative  Political  Centre,  1954),  p.  12. 

54.  W.  S.  Morrison,  "Economics,”  in  E.  Thomas  Cook  (ed.).  Conservatism 
and  the  Future  (London,  1935),  p.  76. 

55.  "Social  Policy,”  in  Ibid.,  pp.  11-14.  See  also  Boothby,  et  al,  Industry  and 
the  State,  p.  145. 
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role,  it  merely  acts  as  it  is  accustomed.  Any  Tory  would  agree  this 
is  healthier  for  the  society  than  ratiocinating  or  rationalizing. 

The  concept  of  the  ordered  society  and  the  idea  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  orders  or  interests  still  permeate  the  Conservative  party 
in  our  time.  For  instance,  in  1948  a  Conservative  conference  could 
approve  a  resolution  to  restore  parliamentary  representation  for  the 
Universities  and  for  the  City  of  London.  Functional  representation 
has  fascinated  Conservatives  for  many  years.  Churchill  proposed  an 
“economic  parliament”  in  1930  and  more  recently,  that  staunch 
Tory,  L.  S.  Amery,  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  “House  of  Industry”  in 
addition  to  the  existing  Houses  of  Parliament.^® 

Tory  beliefs  about  government  follow  from  the  concept  of  a 
stratified,  ordered  community.  The  Tory  believes  in  the  necessity 
of  government,  in  the  need  for  State  power  to  intervene  and  —  if 
necessary  —  direct  the  workings  of  society.  Contrast  this  to  the 
pristine  view  of  the  Liberal,  which  sees  little  need  for  the  State  if 
all  natural  forces  are  working  properly,  or  the  view  of  the  Radical, 
which  sees  the  State  as  important  only  in  order  to  restrain  the  evil 
propensities  in  many  men.  The  Tory  also  regards  the  State  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  reason  —  for  restriction.  In  addition,  however,  he  con¬ 
ceives  of  the  State  as  a  natural  arm  of  the  organic  community, 
possessing  positive  functions  of  guidance  and  charity.  Improvement 
occurs  and  social  harmony  reigns  in  the  ordered  community,  but  not 
without  authoritative  leadership.  The  guiding  hands  are  not  in¬ 
visible.  In  other  words,  authority  is  more  important  than  reason. 
Arthur  Balfour  stated  this  most  explicitly. 

...  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  to  which,  in  the  main, 
we  owe,  not  religion  only,  but  ethics  and  politics;  ...  it  is 
Authority  which  supplies  us  with  the  essential  elements  in 
the  premises  of  science;  ...  it  is  Authority  rather  than 
Reason  which  lays  the  deep  foundations  of  social  life;  it  is 
Authority  rather  than  Reason  which  cements  its  superstruc¬ 
ture  ...  if  we  could  find  the  quality  in  which  we  most 
notably  excel  the  brute  creation,  we  snould  look  for  it,  not 
so  much  in  our  faculty  for  convincing  and  being  convinced 
by  the  exercise  of  reasoning,  as  in  our  capacity  for  influenc¬ 
ing  and  being  influenced  through  the  action  of  Authority. 


56.  Report  of  the  69th  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Con¬ 
servative  and  Unionist  Associations,  1948,  pp.  114-17  (hereafter  noted  as  Annual 
Reports,  unless  otherwise  designated);  see  also  Winston  S.  Churchill,  "Parliament 
and  the  Economic  Problem,”  Romanes  Lecture,  1930,  L.  S.  Amery,  Thoughts  on  the 
Constitution  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1953),  pp.  67-69. 

57.  "Authority  and  Reason,”  in  Arthur  James  Balfour  as  Philosopher  and 
Thinker,  selections  from  his  writings  and  speeches,  1879-1912  [W.  W.  Short,  arr.], 
(London,  1912),  p.  17. 
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The  Tory  sees  the  primary  end  of  politics  as  the  preservation  of 
order,  repose  and  lawful  peace.  The  unpredictability  of  men’s 
passions  demands  the  exercise  of  coercion.  “Society  cannot  exist 
unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some¬ 
where.”^®  In  realizing  this  men  should  be  willing  to  admit  that  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  State  ought  to  prevail  over  their  private 
doubts  and  personal  persuasions.^*^  This  conception  of  authority 
also  has  profound  constitutional  implications,  since  it  means  that  the 
essence  of  Toryism  is  fundamentally  anti-democratic  —  it  distrusts 
the  capacity  and  the  will  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  It  was 
Burke  who  cried,  “The  people  are  a  great  Beast  ...  a  swinish 
multitude.” 

Tory  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  man  and  society  culminate  in¬ 
evitably  in  fear  and  distrust  of  a  people  who  are  democratically 
atomized  into  the  mass.  Rather  than  trusting  in  simple  representa¬ 
tive  government,  “the  Tory  believes  in  the  Samurai  leading.”®*^ 
Tories  as  a  group  have  consistently  rallied  to  the  banner  of  author¬ 
ity  against  liberty  and  democracy  —  in  the  Civil  Wars,  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  during  the  agitation  for  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  Grant  a  Patriot  King  or  a  mixed  constitution,  but  not  popular 
representative  government  or  democracy! 

As  social  theory,  Tory  democracy  is  about  as  illuminating  as 
“Conservative  communism.”  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  say, 
“Trust  the  people,”  but  he  befuddled  his  interpreters,  as  well  as  his 
Radical  supporters,  by  defining  Tory  Democracy  as  “a  democracy 
which  supports  the  Tory  Party  ...  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  animated  by  lofty  and  by  Liberal  deals.”®  2  Disraeli’s 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  1867  did  not  express  faith  in  the  masses 
and  in  their  power  to  govern.  It  signified  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 


58.  Burke,  "Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  French  National  Assembly,"  W orks, 
IV,  p.  52. 

59-  See  Kenneth  Pickthorne,  Principles  and  Prejudices  (London,  Signpost 
Booklets,  1943),  pp.  16-22 ;  Hogg,  Case  for  Conservatism,  p.  45;  also  Wolin, 
"Hooker  .  .  IF.  Pol.  Q.  (1953),  46. 

60.  Lymington,  Ich  Dien,  p.  11,  see  also  Woods,  History  of  the  Tory  Party, 
p.  198. 

61.  Among  many  commentators  who  have  indicated  this,  see  e.g.,  K.  B. 
Smellie,  A  Hundred  Years  of  English  Government  (London,  1937),  p.  52  f.  and 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  Enpand  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Anchor  Books,  1953), 
III,  p.  82  f. 

62.  Speech,  April  9,  1888,  quoted  in  Winston  Churchill,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  pp.  232-33.  The  remarkable  political  peregrinations  of  Lord  Randolph 
are  traced  in  detail  by  his  son,  see  esp.  pp.  223-50,  275-350,  604-75.  See  also  the 
laudatory  account  by  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Tory  Democracy  (N.Y.,  1925),  cf.  criticism 
by  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties  [F.  Clarke, 
trans.]  (N.Y.,  1902),  I,  pp.  254-60,  282-83;  also  Robert  Michels,  Political  Parties 
[Eden  &  Cedar  Paul,  trans.]  (Glencoe,  Ill.,  1949),  p.  6. 
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truer  balance  of  interests  in  the  community  than  that  represented 
by  Liberal-Whig  domination.  Disraeli  also  thought  he  recognized 
some  of  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  lower  classes  in  general  and 
the  British  lower  class  in  particular.  Normally  they  are  inert  and 
deferent.  They  crave  leadership  and  the  job  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  to  convince  them  of  this,  on  the  basis  of  the  supposedly 
natural  friendship  between  lords  and  laborers,  as  against  the  natural 
antagonism  of  capitalists  and  workers. 

To  appreciate  the  disciplinary  attitude  of  the  Tory,  contrast  it 
with  the  libertarian  source  of  Liberalism.  In  the  latter  view  rational 
men,  operating  in  harmony  with  natural  forces,  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  power  and  authority.  Primary  democracy  duplicates 
the  essence  of  the  freely  competitive  economy  —  both  represent 
images  of  automatically  operating  mechanisms.  The  view  of  man 
dovetails  with  the  view  of  government.  Democracy  works  because 
all  men  are  rational,  free  and  equal.  In  exercising  their  natural 
faculties  without  interference  they  must  agree  with  each  other.  The 
freely  competitive  economy  works  because  each  man  pursuing  his 
individual  advantage  leads  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  all.  Power, 
authority  and  obedience  are  reasoned  out  of  existence  —  they  would 
distort  the  natural  harmony  of  the  system. 

Toryism,  on  the  other  hand,  grasps  the  necessity  of  power. 
Machtpolitik  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  effective  political  action.  Ex¬ 
ternally  this  means  an  emphasis  on  national  defense.  Internally  it 
means  respect  for  the  directive,  supervisory  authority  of  the  State. 
“Authority”  is  the  key  word  here.  In  a  particularly  difficult  situation, 
involving  many  alternative  courses  of  action,  the  Tory  will  not  ask, 
“Shall  we  sit  down  and  talk  about  it?”  Rather  his  first  impulse  is  to 
blurt,  “Who’s  in  charge  here?”  Quintin  Hogg  stated  this  matter 
more  gracefully,  but  no  less  forcefully: 

I  had  far  rather  see  my  country  governed  by  an  administra¬ 
tion  whose  principles  I  detest,  whose  whole  policy  I  utterly 
abhor,  and  of  whose  administrative  incompetence  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  which  none  the  less,  possesses  through  an  un¬ 
assailable  majority  the  authority  and  power  to  rule  .  . 

Characteristically,  L.  S.  Amery  rests  his  theory  of  the  English 
Constitution  on  the  view  that  the  political  development  of  Britain 

63.  Disraeli’s  course  is  charted  by  Monypenny  and  Buckle,  Life,  pp.  178-212, 
402-575;  see  also  William  B.  Willcox,  "The  Tory  Tradition,”  American  Historical 
Review,  XLVIII  (July,  1943),  710-13.  Scholars  have  noted  the  inherent  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  lower  classes,  see  Henry  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (3rd.  ed.,  N.Y., 
1885),  pp.  22-23;  also  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  (N.Y., 
Modern  Library  ed.,  1934),  p.  204. 

64.  Case  for  Conservatism,  p.  227. 
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is  based  on  a  continuous  parley  between  “the  Crown,  i.e.,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  directing  and  energizing  element,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Nation  whose  assent  and  acquiescence  is  essen¬ 
tial  .  .  (Note  “assent”  and  not  “consent,”  and  “acquiescence,” 
not  “mandate.”)  He  goes  on  to  state  the  Tory  theory  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution: 

The  key  to  our  constitutional  evolution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
interaction  between  the  Crown,  i.e.,  the  central  governing, 
directing  and  initiating  element  in  national  life,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  in  its  various  “estates,”  i.e.,  classes  and  communities  . .  .•‘^ 

The  magnetic  attraction  of  authoritative  direction  for  Conservatives 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  even  in  internal  party  affairs.  Con¬ 
servatives  preserve  a  paternal  relationship  between  the  Leader  and 
the  followers.  All  final  powers  (at  least  formally)  radiate  from  the 
official  Leader  and  policy  is  his  responsibility.  The  technical  role 
of  the  party  is  advisory.  That  old  Tory,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
summed  up:  “The  Party!  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  Party  if  they 
don’t  follow  their  Leaders?  Damn  ’em,  let  ’em  go.”®® 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Toryism  equals  authoritarian¬ 
ism.  Although  it  believes  in  authoritative  direction  as  both  natural 
and  right,  it  recognizes  that  the  ultimate  basis  of  government  is 
still  agreement  and  not  raw  compulsion:  Hooker  rather  than 
Hobbes.  The  Tory  remains  a  constitutionalist,  agreeing  that  ar¬ 
bitrary  governmental  power  must  be  confined  by  justice  and  a 
balance  of  interests,  but  he  rests  insistent  that  government  shall  not 
be  constrained  to  the  point  of  impotence.  Toryism  always  bears 
the  Tudor  signet  of  paternalism  and  authority.  As  R.  A.  Butler 
stated. 

Since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  our  Party  has  always  believed 
in  using  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  State  in  order  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  citizens  .  .  . 

[Conservatives]  are  not  frightened  at  the  use  of  the  State. 
A  good  Tory  has  never  been  in  history  afraid  of  the  use  of 
the  State.  ®'^ 

The  Radicalism  of  the  1880’s  harks  back  to  an  early  Toryism 
and,  significantly,  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  able  to  continue  his 
efforts  after  crossing  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory, 

65.  Thoughts  on  the  Constitution,  pp.  10,  4. 

66.  Quoted  in  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  Conservatism  in  England  (London,  1933), 
p.  133. 

67.  Quotes  from  68th  Annual  Report,  1947,  p.  52  and  from  434  H.  C.  Deb. 
1247  (March  11,  1947),  See  also  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  Tory  Democracy  (London, 
1918),  p.  137  ff.;  David  Eccles,  Your  Generation  (Conservative  Central  Office, 
n.d.  [1945]  ),  p.  9. 
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Pitt,  invented  the  income  tax  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Public 
pressure  forced  its  repeal  in  1816,  but  Peel  in  1842  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  first  income  tax  during  peacetime.  Though  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  generally  futile  Government,  Derby  and  Disraeli  man¬ 
aged  to  purchase  the  telegraph  system  for  the  Post  OflBce  in  1866. 
Even  Lord  Salisbury  was  “keen  about  the  housing  of  the  poor  and 
sanitary  improvement.”®®  Wellingtons  undoubted  primeval  Tory¬ 
ism  ( “The  King’s  government  must  be  carried  on” )  reflects  not  only 
duty  and  service,  but  an  unswerving  determination  to  keep  govern¬ 
ment  in  command  of  the  social  situation.  Although  lately  Con¬ 
servatives  make  much  of  their  concern  for  local  control  versus 
central  authority  —  in  exercising  their  balancing  function  —  they  re¬ 
main  heirs  of  the  last  generation  of  Conservatives  who  passed  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1928  and  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act 
of  1925,  which  gave  the  central  authority  greater  power  in  local 
affairs  than  ever  before.  Toryism  does  not  shrink  from  the  charge 
of  “collectivism.” 

Conservative  social  reform  need  not,  therefore,  proceed  on 
purely  individualist  lines.  There  is  no  antithesis  between 
Conservatism  and  Socialism  .  .  .  Conservatives  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  welcoming  the  social  activity  of  the  State.®® 

Marx  erred  in  his  Manifesto  when  he  criticized  feudal  socialism 
of  the  1840’s,  for  the  young  aristocrats  did  upbraid  the  bourgeoisie 
for  creating  a  proletariat  per  se.  Instead  of  graded  groupings,  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  social  order,  there  existed  a  grimy,  rootless, 
atomized  mass.  Further  reflection  underscores  the  fact  that  a  group 
living  by  a  set  of  aristocratic  values  would  display  less  opposition 
to  welfare  than  a  bourgeois  group.  Where  economic  competition 
and  pecuniary  gain  provide  the  chief  measure  of  esteem  for  social 
action,  the  restriction  of  economic  gain  provokes  keen  hostility. 
Such  restraints  undermine  beliefs  about  what  produces  social 
stability',  as  well  as  refute  the  appreciative  values  by  which  men 
measure  their  efforts  and  honors.  A  group  whose  status  gradations 
result  from  differences  in  wealth  alone  naturally  grows  insecure 
when  the  State  or  trade  unions  attempt  to  confine  and  limit  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  An  aristocratic  group,  whose  appreciative 

68.  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  quoted  in  Ensor,  England  .  .  .,  p.  354. 

69.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Conservatism  (London,  1916),  p.  195.  For  Conserva¬ 
tive  agreement,  see  Northam,  Conservatism  .  .  .,  pp.  3-11;  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw, 
"Disraeli,”  in  Hearnshaw  (ed.).  The  Political  Principles  of  Some  Notable  Prime 
Ministers  in  the  19th  Century  (London,  1926),  p.  202;  Keith  Feiling,  History  of 
England  (London,  1950),  pp.  1086,  1115.  See  also  A.  V.  Dicey,  Lectures  on  the 
Relation  Between  Law  arid  Public  Opinion  in  England  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (rev.  ed.,  London,  1914),  p.  39  f. 
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standards  are  more  chivalrous  than  bourgeois,  may  see  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  competition  as  one  facet  of  the  assertion  of  the  duties  classes 
must  perform  for  each  other. 

The  question  of  the  Tory  attitude  toward  the  bourgeoisie  leads 
to  the  problem  of  property.  From  the  early  eighteenth-century  core 
of  church-and-court  Toryism,  Conservatism  in  England  developed 
through  accretions  from  the  satisfied  products  of  the  commercial 
revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  Whiggery.  By  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Conservative  party  was  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  cause  of  state  regulation  and  the  cause  of  private 
property.  The  great  Whig  interests  and  then  the  Liberal  Unionists 
and  Liberal  Imperialists  gravitated  into  the  party  and  found  their 
way  to  positions  of  leadership.  (Sir  Charles  Petrie  holds  that  after 
1886  the  party  grew  “contaminated  with  wealth  and  Whiggery 
The  combined  rise  of  the  Labour  party  and  decline  of  the  Liberal 
party  pushed  the  Conservatives  into  defending  not  only  private 
property,  but  capitalism  as  well.  Yet  two  caveats  must  be  enter¬ 
tained:  Toryism  was  not  inherently  opposed  to  the  possession  of 
property  and  Conservatism  was  not  wholly  the  political  tool  of 
capitalism. 

Insofar  as  property  affords  a  means  for  self  expression  and  bol¬ 
sters  one’s  position  in  the  social  order,  Toryism  —  in  the  feudal 
tradition  —  does  not  oppose  it.  In  fact,  it  stresses  the  duties  of 
property-holding.  The  entailed  inheritances  of  manorial  life  in¬ 
cluded  some  private  property,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  the  com¬ 
munity  functioned  around  it  or  because  of  it.  Capitalism  and  all 
the  accompaniments  of  the  private  profit  system  smashed  the  cor¬ 
porate  society  so  dear  to  Tory  dreams.  The  Conservative  party  had 
to  make  peace  with  the  middle  class,  yet  Toryism  could  not  cease 
its  protests  against  making  a  fetish  of  profit-making.  Commercial¬ 
ism,  materialism  and  profiteering  all  came  under  attack.  In  1947, 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  recalled. 

We  are  not  a  Party  of  unbridled,  brutal  capitalism,  and  never 
have  been.  Although  we  believe  in  personal  responsibility 
and  personal  initiative  in  business,  we  are  not  the  political 
children  of  the  laissez-faire  school.  We  opposed  them  de¬ 
cade  after  decade. 


70.  Petrie,  Chamberlain  Tradition,  p.  90;  see  also  Bentinck,  Tory  Democracy, 
pp.  1-3. 

71.  68th  Annual  Report,  1947,  p.  43.  See  also  Michael  Fraser,  "The  Owner¬ 
ship  of  Property,”  The  Good  Society,  Seven  Oxford  Lectures  (Conservative  Political 
Centre,  1953),  p.  19;  Clarke,  "Conservative  Faith  .  .  .,”  in  Conservatism,  pp.  23- 
27;  M.  Kinchin-Smith,  "The  Challenge  of  a  New  Conservatism,”  in  'Four  Young 
Conservatives,’  Forward  .  .  .,  p.  13. 
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The  Tory  strain  of  authoritative  paternal  government  is  reflected 
in  the  party’s  contributions  to  far-reaching  programs  of  government 
planning,  re-distribution  and  social  amelioration.  Within  living 
memory,  Harold  Macmillan  and  Ronald  Cartland  agitated  for  a 
national  retirement  scheme  and  for  a  program  of  planned  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  population, '^2  Macmillan  went  even  further. 

Toryism  has  always  been  a  form  of  paternal  Socialism  .  .  . 
The  Conservative  Party  has  become  dominated  by  money 
and  the  City  ...  a  party  dominated  by  second-class  brewers 
and  company  promoters  —  a  Casino  Capitalism  —  is  not  likely 
to  represent  anybody  but  itself. 

Baldwin  rejoiced  when  “progressive  Tories”  came  into  Parliament 
to  displace  the  nouveau  riche  and  won  Harold  Laski’s  sympathy  for 
his  efforts  to  achieve  industrial  peace.  Neville  Chamberlain,  had 
he  retired  by  1930,  would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  a  Radical, 
who  performed  great  service  during  his  tenure  at  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  Chairman  of  the  Conservative  party  during  World 
War  II  could  tell  industrialists  that  “in  the  past  there  has  been  too 
much  property  in  too  few  hands.”  Even  a  contemporary  socialist 
recognizes  that  the  Conservatives  will  not  fight  to  the  end  for  free 
competitive  enterprise. In  this  sense  there  is  no  conflict  between 
Toryism  and  the  welfare  state.  It  misconstrues  British  Con¬ 
servatism  —  and  the  essence  and  influence  of  Toryism  —  to  equate 
American  Republicans  with  British  Conservatives.  To  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  does  Byrum  Carter,  that  Neville  Chamberlain  “was  a 
British  model  Herbert  Hoover,’”^®  seems  naive.  The  Tory  world  is 
no  middle  class  heaven. 

On  the  other  hand,  receptivity  to  a  Tudor  mercantilist  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  government  should  not  be  magnified  into  re¬ 
formist  zeal,  or  worse,  into  notions  of  Tory  Utopianism.  Although 
Toryism  entails  identifiable  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  society,  it 
remains  merely  a  simulacrum  of  an  ideology.  The  initial  Tory  im- 

72.  See  Barbara  Cartland,  Ronald  Cartland  (London,  1942),  p.  217;  also 
Harold  Macmillan,  The  Middle  Way  (London,  1938)  and  Reconstruction,  a  plea 
for  a  national  policy  (London,  1933);  Boothby,  et  al.  Industry  and  the  State, 
passim. 

73.  Interview  with  Philip  Johnson,  London  Star,  June  25,  1936. 

74.  On  Baldwin,  see  Harold  Nicolson,  King  George  V,  His  Life  and  Reign 
(London,  1952),  p.  423;  G.  M.  Young,  Stanley  Baldwin  (London,  1952),  pp.  28- 
29,  54,  131,  155;  D.  C.  ^mervell,  Stanley  Baldwin,  an  examination  of  some  features 
of  Mr.  G.  M.  Young’s  Biography  (London,  1953),  p.  30.  On  Chamberlain,  see 
Feiling,  Life,  pp.  126-48.  The  Conservative  Chairman  was  Ralph  Assheton,  address, 
"Businessmen  and  Politics,”  excerpted  in  Onlooker,  (September,  1943),  p.  3.  The 
socialist  is  C.  A.  Crosland,  The  Future  of  Socialism  (London,  1956),  pp.  218-19. 

75.  The  Office  of  Prime  Minister  (London,  1956),  p.  76. 
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pulse,  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  government,  is  not  to  reform, 
but  to  administer.'^®  But  the  result  is  not  the  same  as  “the  least 
government  the  better”  or  “any  administration  will  do.”  Tory  con¬ 
ceptions  of  leadership  dispel  this  notion.  It  is  not  merely  authorita¬ 
tive  government,  but  Tories  must  rule. 

III.  Conservative  Opportunism 

The  analyst  of  Conservatism  can  grow  exasperated  with  ideas 
which  attempt  to  justify  a  policy  of  living  for  the  moment.  The 
Conservative  party  exemplifies  the  British  tradition  of  stating  a 
theory  and  then  ignoring  it.  As  long  as  the  Tory  leads,  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  application  arises,  but  once  economic  and  social  forces 
beyond  his  control  force  his  consideration  of  basic  change,  a  dilem¬ 
ma  appears  with  interesting  regularity.  The  nature  of  change,  how 
much  to  allow,  how  far  to  go,  how  long  to  oppose,  the  separation 
of  the  basic  from  the  ephemeral  —  all  these  are  questions  which 
challenge  both  Tory  beliefs  and  the  very  life  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

Toryism  supplies  British  Conservatism  with  a  rationale  for 
gradual  change.  Its  conception  of  the  organic  society  prevents  its 
proponents  from  opposing  all  change,  the  argument  turning  rather 
on  the  scope  and  pace  of  change.  But  Toryism  occasionally  must 
be  saved  from  itself  —  it  must  be  persuaded  that  a  time  for  reform 
has  arrived.  Here  opportunism  helps  account  for  the  celebrated 
Conservative  flexibility  The  substance  of  party  policy  changes, 
changing  the  precise  content  of  what  is  defended,  but  the  reasons 
for  the  defense  also  bear  the  outline  of  Tory  beliefs. 

Obviously,  neither  party  in  a  democratic  two-party  system  can 
permit  its  policies  to  fall  prey  to  the  doctrinal  purists.  Every 
political  leader  realizes  that  there  is  probably  more  in  common  be¬ 
tween  contemporary  opponents  than  between  compatriots  separated 
by  centuries.  The  opportunists  of  Conservatism  par  excellence  make 
a  virtue  of  this  necessity.  The  Conservative  net  expands,  almost 
ritually,  to  capture  new  policies  and  new  politicians  with  each 
generation.  But  more  than  other  parties  in  a  democratic  State,  the 
Conservative  party  —  the  party  of  expediency  —  is  prone  to  im- 

76.  Salisburian  Conservatism  epitomizes  this  spirit.  He  once  remarked  that 
thinking  of  change  "occupies  time  and  energies  which  are  wanted  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  See  a  speech  quoted  in  Helen  M.  Lynd,  England  in  the  Eighteen  Eighties 
(N.Y.,  1945),  p.  203.  For  comment  see  Lady  Gwendolyn  Cecil,  Biographical 
Studies  .  .  .,  pp.  15-16\  G.  M.  Young,  Victorian  England,  Portrait  of  an  Age 
(Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Anchor  Books,  1954),  p.  201.  Cf.  Clarke,  "Conservative 
Faith  .  .  in  Conservatism,  p.  39;  Auhrey  Jones,  Industrial  Order  (London, 
1950),  p.  37. 
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bibing  an  overdose  of  opportunism.  The  policy  of  appeasement  in 
the  1930’s  illustrates  this  affliction.  Toryism  warns  that  evil  will 
always  exist  that  the  wiles  of  men  cannot  cure  —  as  Balfour  put  it, 
it  is  better  “to  do  a  stupid  thing  which  has  been  done  before  than 
an  intelligent  one  which  has  never  been  tried.” But  Conservatism 
emerges  when  a  Peel  tries  to  persuade  the  Tories  that  concession 
can  guarantee  conservation  and  that  political  sagacity  consists  in 
recognizing  the  proper  moment  and  the  proper  terms  for  making 
concessions.  Tory  aristocracy,  after  many  painful  lessons,  had  to 
learn  (with  Metternich)  that  statesmanship  could  no  longer  con¬ 
sist  merely  “of  governing  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  concession 
becomes  necessary.’”^®  By  1922,  Bonar  Law,  the  champion  whom 
the  die-hards  produced  for  the  famous  Carlton  Club  decision, 
admitted: 

.  .  •  though  what  you  call  the  reactionary  element  in  our 
party  has  always  been  there  and  must  always  be  there,  if  it 
is  the  sole  element,  our  party  is  absolutely  losl.'^*^ 

To  embrace  all  the  established  interests  of  the  community  — 
defending  and  improving  the  established  institutions  of  the  country 
—  Toryism  had  to  blend  into  Conservatism.  From  Peel  through 
Derby  to  Salisbury,  the  lessons  of  “concede  to  conserve”  penetrated 
the  party.  For  Peel  it  was  the  prevention  of  worse  evils  than  those 
which  prevailed  contemporarily.  For  Derby  it  was  taking  up  re¬ 
form  in  response  to  genuine  demand.  For  Salisbury  it  was  a  de¬ 
feated  party  endeavoring  to  make  workable  or  neutralize,  but  not 
overthrow,  the  evils  of  the  victorious  policy.®® 

To  understand  the  nature  of  Conservative  opportunism  one  must 
distinguish  between  political  and  electoral  expediency.  For  Con¬ 
servatives  the  direction  of  all  change  must  be  governed  by  expedi¬ 
ency  and  not  theory,  because  laws  are  desirable  for  the  good  they 
do  and  not  for  the  principles  they  may  embody.  Governments  are 
founded  in  human  nature,  but  also  in  “political  convenience.”  The 
Conservative  politician  must  always  ask  himself  whether  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  a  proposal  represents  the  application  of  a  “remedy  to  a 

77.  Arthur  Balfour,  quoted  in  Pierre  Maillaud,  The  English  Way  (London, 
1945),  p.  85.  Cf.  Hooker,  saying  that  it  is  better  "to  bear  a  tolerable  burden  .  .  . 
than  to  venture  on  a  dangerous  remedy.”  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  IV,  xiv,  2. 

78.  Quoted  in  Kissinger,  "Conservative  Dilemma  .  .  .,”  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev. 
(1954),  1020. 

79.  From  his  speech  to  the  meeting  in  the  Carlton  Club,  October  19,  1922, 
quoted  in  Blake,  Unknown  Prime  Minister,  p.  457. 

80.  See  Tresham  Lever,  Uje  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (London,  1942), 
p.  153  ff.;  Wilbur  Devereaux  Jones,  Lord  Derby  and  Victorian  Conservatism 
(Oxford  1956),  p.  323  f.;  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  "The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,”  in 
Hearnshaw  (ed.).  Political  Principles  .  .  .,  p.  279. 
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grievance”  or  whether  his  favor  has  been  gained  because  of  some 
social  ideal.  (Secondly,  of  course,  he  must  ascertain  whether  the 
grievance  has  really  been  “complained  of.”)  But  there  remains  the 
diflFerence  between  what  people  want  and  what  they  need  and 
ultimately,  it  is  the  politician’s  job  to  convince  people  to  want  what 
they  need.  This  is  the  task  of  political  —  not  merely  electoral  — 
expediency. 

In  rationalizing  “electioneering”  (concentration  solely  on  power 
and  advantage).  Conservatives  are,  of  course,  not  alone.  Admit¬ 
tedly,  with  “flexibility,”  precious  little  principle  remains  in  any 
party  when  the  circumstances  of  accommodation  are  examined. 
Conservatives,  however,  are  more  candid  than  others.  In  1851 
Derby  wrote  to  a  friend, 

I  think  we  should  be  cautious  of  committing  ourselves  to 
resist  all  change,  even  though  we  might  not  see  its  necessity, 
first,  because  a  change  may  have  a  really  Conservative  ten¬ 
dency,  but  chiefly  because  an  absolute  and  unflinehing  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  present  system,  without  listening  to  what  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  a  change,  would,  I  think,  give  the  Whig 
Government  an  advantage  which  we  can  ill  afiPord  to  give 
them  .  . 

Disraeli  at  one  point  stood  ready  to  doom  protectionism  forever  by 
proposing  a  free  trade  Government  in  alliance  with,  of  all  people, 
Cobden  and  Bright.®  ~  Salisbury  was  basically  a  free  trader,  but  not 
because  he  deduced  its  “accuracy.”  He  opposed  food  taxes  because 
he  felt  that  any  party  that  advocated  them  could  never  survive.®® 
Finally,  Baldwin  offers  similar  thoughts  in  more  modern  eircum- 
stances. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  which  has 
shown  itself  in  many  Conservative  associations,  that  there 
should  be  a  franchise  for  both  sexes  at  the  age  of  25  ...  I 
will  just  put  this  to  any  provincial  candidate  at  the  next 
election.  You  will  be  asked:  “Are  you  in  favor  of  a  man 
having  the  vote  at  21  or  not?”  He  will  be  a  bold  man  who 
will  stand  up  and  say,  “I  am  not.”  He  will  find  it  politically, 
in  my  view,  an  impossible  position  to  maintain  ...  to  take 
away  a  franchise  centuries  old  in  a  democratic  country  is  a 
thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  practical  politics.®'* 


81.  Letter  to  Croker,  quoted  in  Jones,  Derby,  p.  154. 

82.  Disraeli  interviewed  Bright  on  December  15,  1852;  see  the  entry  in 
Bright’s  diary,  in  R.  A.  J.  Walling  (ed.),  The  Diaries  of  John  Bright  (London, 
1930),  pp.  128-30. 

83.  Lady  Gwendolyn  Cecil,  Biographical  Studies  .  .  .,  pp.  86-88. 

84.  Speech,  May  11,  1927,  quoted  in  Gleanings  and  Memoranda,  LXVI,  (July, 
1927),  36. 
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He  summarizes  the  modern  Conservative  position  —  reluctant  ac¬ 
commodation  —  with  charming  lucidity. 

We  all  have  that  slight  subconscious  reluctance  to  take  a 
long  step  forward  —  that  perhaps  makes  us  Conservative. 
We  do  not  do  it  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  close  our  minds  to  arguments  against  ever  taking 
a  step  forward,  if  Conservative  leaders  had  always  done  that 
and  allowed  these  subconscious  instincts  to  dominate  them, 
where  would  the  Conservative  Party  have  been  in  these  days 
of  universal  manhood  and  womanhood  sufiFrage?  We  should 
never  have  attained  power  again. 

Conservative  politics  often  resemble  those  of  the  last  great 
opponents.  In  this  way  Conservatives  self-consciously  serve  a  stab¬ 
ilizing  function  in  a  democracy  by  removing  the  debris  and  tidying 
the  works  of  the  previous  reformers.  In  pursuing  a  policy  of  bal¬ 
ance  the  Conservative  must  accept  a  thankless,  but  important  job 
of  molding  “the  heresy  of  the  moment  in  the  name  of  tradition.”*® 
This  is  politically  —  though  not  always  electorally  —  expedient. 

Flexibility  reinforces  the  emphasis  on  the  non-rational,  which 
we  have  observed  is  at  the  heart  of  Tory  beliefs.  Conservatives 
agree  that  policy  arises  from  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  altered 
by  the  acquisition  of  new  recruits  and  that  it  is  less  important  to  a 
party  then  tradition  and  organization.*"^  Francis  Wilson,  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  “the  conservative  can  even  become  a  revolutionary,”  prob¬ 
ably  overstates  this  point.**  Nonetheless  it  is  true  that  the  British 
Conservatives  have  dabbled  in  classic  democratic  policies,  e.g.,  in 
demanding  a  referendum  in  1910-12  over  the  Budget  and  over  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1925  over  free  trade  and  in  1945 
over  nationalization.  In  other  words.  Conservatism  can  appear  in¬ 
finitely  plastic. 

But  is  it  really?  From  the  implications  of  the  Tory  approach  to 
the  role  of  the  State  and  the  continuing  —  albeit  sporadic  —  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Conseiv'ative  party  in  policies  of  State  control,  it  is 
evident  that  Conservatism,  though  eclectic  and  experimental,  is  not 
infinitely  so.  The  Conservative  expanse  is  not  boundless  and  its 

85.  Speech,  May  12,  1933,  in  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  (Conservative 
Central  Office,  1933),  p.  4. 

86.  Hogg,  Case  for  Conservati  m,  p.  14.  See  also  R.  A.  Butler,  "Disraelian 
Approach  .  .  in  Tradition  and  Change,  p.  11. 

87.  See,  e.g.,  Hogg,  One  Year’s  Work,  pp.  79-80;  also  remarks  by  Sir  Herbert 
Williams,  reported  in  The  Times,  October  4,  1946;  Peel’s  own  dictum  concerning 
a  change  in  political  courses  is  in  Charles  S.  Parker,  Sir  Robert  Peel  (London, 
1899),  II,  p.  199;  cf.  quotes  from  a  speech  by  Sir  David  Eccles,  April  13,  1955, 
Notes  on  Current  Politics,  March  4,  1957. 

88.  The  Case  for  Conservatism  (Seattle,  1951),  p.  2. 
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bulk  not  completely  amorphous.  The  principles  of  the  organie 
soeiety,  inequality  and  paternal  authority  comprise  devious,  but 
continuing  seams  in  the  web  of  Conservative  policies. 

It  follows  that  the  party  depends  peculiarly  on  creative  leader¬ 
ship.  Policy  proposals  must  find  support  among  the  eircle  of  top 
parliamentary  leaders  or  they  are  doomed.  Furthermore  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  must  continuously  seek  the  subtle  differences  between 
creative  adaptation  and  tactical  retreat.  One  keeps  the  initiative, 
the  other  compromises  it.  The  failure  of  poliey  during  the  inter-war 
years  may  be  traced  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  concepts:  appease¬ 
ment  applied  to  domestie  social  policy,  as  well  as  toward  the  dic¬ 
tators.®^  On  the  defensive,  the  Conservative  leader  must  realize 
when  conservation  might  turn  into  obstruction.  The  Conservative 
party  has  periodically  muddied  the  distinction,  e.g.,  in  1830  over 
Reform,  in  1884  over  Reform  again,  in  1911  over  the  Budget  and  in 
1914  over  Ireland.  On  the  offensive,  the  Conservative  leader,  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  do  with  the  system  that  prevails,  can  mistake 
satisfying  everybody  for  moving  with  the  tide  of  opinion.  This  is 
rarely  a  dominant  trend  in  the  party,  though  from  time  to  time 
eertain  progressive  segments  advoeate  not  only  “dishing  the  Whigs,” 
but  taking  their  silverware  too!  Moving  with  the  stream  of  history 
represents  the  only  viable  Conservative  course,  since  it  results  in  the 
only  effective  conserving  of  anything.  Attempting  to  freeze  the 
stream  or  to  paddle  baek  upstream  actually  is  more  unsettling  than 
drifting,  because  both  polieies  force  their  proponents  to  justify  and 
to  rationalize.  Consequently  both  attempts  fight  reform  on  its  own 
terms.  Both  represent  basic  change,  which  is  precisely  what  Con¬ 
servatives  wish  to  avoid. 

IV.  Conclusions 

This  has  been  an  attempt  to  show  that  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  development  of  the  British  Conservative  party  must  aecount  for 
more  than  its  celebrated  pragmatism  and  its  role  as  the  defender 
of  the  interests  of  wealth  and  property.  Without  denigrating  the 
importanee  of  these  faetors  I  have  suggested  that  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  politics  of  Conservatism  is  derived  from  noting  the  in- 
fluenee  of  the  doctrinal  element  among  Conservative  ideas,  an 
element  whieh  stems  from  the  Tory  origins  of  the  party.  The  Tory 
view  of  non-rational  man  in  an  organie  soeiety  induces  a  paternalis- 

89.  See  the  suggestive  comments  by  S.  H.  Beer  in  his  essay  on  Great  Britain 
in  Sigmund  Neumann  (ed.),  Modern  Political  Parties  (Chicago,  1956),  p.  22. 
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tic  concern  for  authority,  which  in  modern  times  yields  a  concern 
for  strong  government  and  communal  responsibility. 

For  an  understanding  of  Conservatism  in  recent  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  policy  as  a  reflection  of  interests  molded  by  the 
beliefs  and  values  of  the  party  community.  In  the  case  of  Con¬ 
servatism  these  hang  loosely  around  the  Tory  view  of  the  world, 
which  helps  to  shape  and  interpret  the  immediate  situation.  In 
addition  to  providing  some  unity  to  the  party  appeal,  the  Tory 
ethos  contributed  toward  giving  direction  to  Conservative  socio¬ 
economic  policy  —  helping  to  explain  the  emphasis  on  Protection 
and  the  Empire  in  the  1930’s  and  retention  of  centralized  controls 
in  the  1950’s.  Indeed  the  collectivist  implications  of  both  Toryism 
and  socialism  can  help  account  for  the  convergence  of  policy  in 
Britain  after  World  War  II. 

Harvey  Glickman 


Correspondence 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  British  Studies: 

As  a  reviewer  and  as  editor  you  must  have  often  wondered 
whether  authors  ask  themselves,  for  whom  am  I  writing?  Probably 
many  do,  certainly  all  bibliographers  should,  for  few  students  are 
likely  to  consider  a  bibliography  a  work  of  art,  sufficient  unto  itself. 
Some  bibliographies  to  be  sure  do  add  perception  and  criticism  to 
mere  citation;  but  chiefly  bibliographies  are  elementary  tools  of  the 
trade,  the  hammers  and  saws  and  screwdrivers.  Is  such  a  character 
enough?  To  drive  a  nail  straight,  to  saw  a  board  square,  to  turn  a 
screw  truly  are  no  mean  skills.  So  to  get  the  mechanics  of  scholar¬ 
ship  straight  demands  more  skill  than  casual  readers  know;  and 
here  the  bibliography  plays  its  part.  Therefore,  to  lighten  the  task 
of  the  user  it  should  be  accurate  in  citation,  sensible  in  organization, 
critical  in  judgment,  and  fruitful  in  suggestion.  It  cannot  be  ob¬ 
jective;  it  must  not  be  banal.  It  cannot  be  cheap;  it  should  give 
good  value. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  The  American  Historical  Associations 
Guide  to  Historical  Literature  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1961,  $16.50)?  What  indeed  shall  anyone  say?  Certainly  he  must 
not  by  his  critieism  asperse  the  enormous  labor  back  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  industry  is  not  criterion  enough.  How  doth  the  busy 
bee  improve  each  shining  hour!  But  who  amongst  us  aspires  to  be 
a  bee?  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  some  tolerably  relevant  questions 
of  this  heavy  volume,  nearly  a  thousand  pages  and  closely  printed. 
My  first  and  perhaps  most  pertinent  question  is,  whom  is  this  biblio- 
graph  for?  The  scholar,  the  conscientious  teacher  remote  from 
research  library,  the  graduate  student,  the  undergraduate  major? 
How  much  beyond  a  bundle  of  references  would  any  of  these  men 
derive  from  millenaries  of  eitations?  Will  these  references  aid  the 
scholar,  will  they  mean  anything  to  the  youngster?  Can  the  student 
in  one  field  find  help  in  working  up  another?  Are  the  citations 
likely  in  any  case  to  open  a  window  on  the  historical  landscape  or 
will  they  close  a  eurtain,  suggest  that  herein  is  all? 

The  accuracy  we’ll  take  for  granted,  but  what  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  judgments  implicit  and  explicit?  Is  the  selectivity  de¬ 
fensible?  In  sum,  when  a  young  instructor  or  an  advanced  gradu- 
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ate  student  asks  me,  shall  I  buy  this  $16.50  book,  and  why,  what 
am  I  to  say?  I  must  be  critical,  I  must  be  kind;  I  must  for  a  moment 
erase  some  decades  of  learning  and  teaching  and  writing  and  try 
to  put  myself  in  his  place.  The  query,  however  simple,  is  hard. 
The  answer  is  not  made  easier  by  scrutiny  of  the  materials  relevant 
to  English  History,  though  in  many  instances  a  judgment  on  one 
area  applies  to  several.  First  of  all,  no  one  can  complain  that 
England  is  neglected  though  for  the  period  1450-1914  he  finds 
France  getting  1280  items,  virtually  double  the  number  for  the 
United  Kingdom  which  receives  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Russia. 
Is  this  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  French  historical  studies  or  to  the 
withering  of  English  studies  or  to  laziness?  To  be  sure,  although 
France  gets  more  items  in  the  medieval  period,  the  reader  must 
attend  to  the  hundreds  of  items  relating  to  Britain  overseas  (some 
of  them  oddly  placed  as  I  shall  note  below ) .  Moreover,  items  must 
be  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  and  attention  paid  to  their  varied 
usefulness. 

The  organization  and  selection  perplex  me,  I  must  confess.  I 
pick  examples  at  random.  Under  the  headings,  “British  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  History,”  less  than  half  the  minuscule  sixteen  citations  deal 
specifically  with  colonization  and  several  might  much  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  listed  under  “Commerce  and  Trading  Companies.”  R.  L. 
Schuyler’s  excellent  Fall  of  the  Old  Colonial  System  is  nowhere 
cited,  but  his  Parliament  and  the  British  Empire  is  cited  twice, 
once  under  USA  “Discovery  of  America  to  1789”  and  once  under 
the  meaningless  catchall,  “Colonial  and  Administrative  History  and 
Methods”  in  the  section  “Expansion  of  Europe.”  Why,  oh  why,  tell 
me  why,  is  Namier’s  England  in  the  Age  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (“a  wildly  misleading  title,”  Plumb  called  it,  and  here  so 
proven)  described  under  USA  and  merely  cross  referenced  under 
UK?  And  why  are  Clark’s  British  Opinion  and  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Ritcheson’s  British  Politics  and  the  American  Revolution 
put  under  USA  but  Cuttridge’s  English  Whiggism  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  under  UK? 

But  let  me  give  you  one  for  the  book,  any  book.  You  have  per¬ 
haps  heard  of  a  historian  named  Maitland,  F.  W.  Maitland  I  be¬ 
lieve.  You  won’t  much  longer  if  the  Guide  be  an  augury,  for  he  is 
about  to  become  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  This  sweet  prince  of 
historians  gets  a  single  reference  whilst  half  a  thousand  peasants 
surpass  him;  and  treason  though  it  be,  especially  in  York  state,  I 
dare  to  suggest  that  a  dozen  items  for  Becker  and  one  for  Maitland 
reflects  abysmal  stupidity.  If  ever  a  bibliography  has  warrant  be- 
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yond  a  survey  booklist  it  is  that  its  readers  be  introduced  to  men 
whose  writings  will  be  gold  as  long  as  history  is  read  and  written. 

Such  a  gap  as  this  one  points  up  one  way  of  judging  this  book. 
What  did  the  compilers  leave  out?  To  cite  conspicuous  omissions 
of  individual  authors  would  be  tedious,  unconscionably  lengthy, 
and  quite  eye-raising.  For  instance,  the  list  of  English  periodicals 
is  pitifully  inadequate.  Some  such  omissions  are  understandable 
though,  contrary  to  a  dubious  proverb,  not  always  forgivable.  But 
it  is  topical  omissions  that  are  questionable.  Why  do  we  have  a 
section  on  the  “History  of  Religions”  and  none  in  this  day  and  age 
on  the  “History  of  Science,”  although  admittedly  if  one  searches  he 
will  find  many  works  on  the  history  of  science. 

If  organization  and  selection  are  perplexing,  the  comment  ac¬ 
companying  the  choices  is  dubious.  I  think  much  is  to  be  said  for 
the  practice  followed  in  the  French  section  where  no  comment  is 
included.  Citation  I  presume  postulates  value.  Why  then  string 
along  a  sandy  rope  of  “useful,”  “standard,”  and  “authoritative,” 
when  indeed  none  is  accurate?  Such  adjectives  beg  questions.  To 
whom  are  these  works  useful?  For  whom  are  they  authoritative? 
By  what  standpoint  are  they  standard?  What  point  of  view  in¬ 
spired  or  conditioned  such  judgments?  The  sheer  factor  of  time  has 
made  a  work  cited  at  the  onset  of  compilation  six  years  older  —  and 
often  poorer.  Especially  is  this  true  of  manuals.  Not  merely  new 
facts  but  new  angles  of  vision  have  altered  the  usefulness  or  author¬ 
ity  of  the  book.  To  cite  a  trivial  survey  (1947)  in  this  bibliography 
is  ridiculous. 

Another  feature  distresses  me  —  the  unwitting  intrusion  of  the 
bibliographer  s  age.  To  describe  a  book  as  revising  traditional  inter- 
preations  is  confusing,  even  dangerous.  It  merely  indicates  that  the 
bibliographer  resembles  the  60-year-old  professor  who  still  lectures 
as  if  his  students  were  all  contemporaries  of  Lloyd  George  and  in¬ 
variably  assumes  that  they  remember  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911, 
the  Munich  Crisis,  Anthony  Eden.  Even  more,  he  assumes  that 
what  he  learned  as  a  boy  is  still  being  taught  (and  no  doubt  his 
practice  proves  him  right),  ipsissima  verba.  Historiographically  as 
well  as  chronologically  he  is  Georgian.  Revisions  do  get  into  manu¬ 
als  and  lectures,  and  have  themselves  long  since  become  traditional. 
Interpretations  even  run  full  circle.  Who  then  is  to  say  what  is 
traditional  and  what  is  revisionist,  anymore  than  what  is  useful, 
standard,  authoritative,  or  thorough? 

But  I  must  not  go  on.  Nor  must  I  fail  to  applaud  the  industry 
here  displayed,  and  not  in  the  “but  on  the  other  hand”  vein;  a  con- 
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scientious  beginner  might  get  a  good  deal  out  of  this  volume.  If  I 
have  voiced  criticism  in  my  questions  it  is  because  I  feel  that  he 
might  have  gotten  much  more  out  of  a  better  book.  How  could  a 
better  bibliography  have  been  contrived?  By  assigning  shorter  jobs 
to  more  people,  by  seeking  a  more  uniform  plan  of  citation,  selec¬ 
tion,  arrangement,  by  eliminating  jejune  comment,  by  insisting  that 
the  individuals  do  their  home  work.  Perhaps  bibliography  shares  a 
character  with  college  teaching  where  young  men  who  teach  in¬ 
troductory  courses  exhaust  the  listener  long  before  they  exhaust  the 
subject.  When  they  compile  bibliography  they  exhaust  their 
knowledge  long  before  they  exhaust  the  subject.  What  is  needed, 
however,  is  not  more  facts  but  more  wisdom.  Mechanically  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  a  young  man’s  wheat;  historiographically  it  should  be  a 
mature  scholar’s  cake.  Let  us  eat  cake. 

Yours  ( more  in  sorrow  than  . . . ) 

October,  1961 

Charles  F.  Mullett, 

University  of  Missouri 
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in  a  time  of  cold  war.  But,  Sir  Keith  believes  that  unless  we 
see  these  facts  as  they  are,  we  can  ride  unwittingly  into  war. 
His  book  does  much  to  end  our  costly  confusion.  At  your 
booksellers.  $3.75 
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Now  in  University  Paperbacks 
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THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


6  vols.  $1.95  each 


ENGLAND  IN  1815 

THE  UBERAL 
AWAKENING, 
1815-1830 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
REFORM,  1830-1841 

THE  VICTORIAN  YEARS, 
1841-1895 

IMPERIALISM  AND  THE 
RISE  OF  LABOUR, 
1895-1905 

THE  RULE  OF 
DEMOCRACY,  1905-1914 


“A  classic  in  its  field.  After 
nearly  half  a  century  it  remains 
probably  the  best  opening  to  the 
bustling  world  of  nineteenth- 
century  England.”  —  Prof.  James 
E.  CyNeiU,  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

“These  classic  studies  are  still  of 
enormous  importance.  You  are 
greatly  to  be  commended  for 
rnakiug  them  available.”  —  Fred 
I.  Greenstein,  Yale  University. 

“You  have  rendered  a  great 
service  by  making  Hal^vy’s  ‘His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  People’ 
available  in  a  paperback  edi¬ 
tion.”  —  Prof.  Lysabeth  W. 
Muncy,  Sweet  Briar  College. 


At  aU  bookstores.  Write  for  complete  catalog  of  educational  paperbacks. 
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